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Art.  I. — Memoirs  <^th,e  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746.  By  the 
Chevalier  Dk  Johnstone,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Lord  George 
Murray,  General  of  the  Rebel  Array  ;  Assistant  Aid-de-Carap 
to  Prince  Charles  Edward  ;  Captain  in  the  -Duke  of  Perth’s 
Regiment,  and  afterwards  an  Officer  in  the  French  service. 
Translated  from  a  French  MS.  Originally  deposited  in  the 
Scots  College  at  Paris,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  London,  Longman  &  Co.  18i0.  Pp.  348.  4to. 

7he  contemplation  of  past  ages  is  fruitful  both  in  instruction 
and  amusement.  In  looking  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day, 
it  is  seldom  that  we  can  trace  the  intricate  scene  before  us  to  any 
satisfactory  issue ;  and  mingling  also  as  actors  in  the  trouble 
and  strife  of  our  own  times,  we  are  apt  to  be  warped  in  our  judg¬ 
ments  by  prejudice  and  passion.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
to  remain  calm  amid  the  surrounding  storm  ;  we  cannot  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  those  around  us.  In 
that  rapid  circulation  of  sentiment  which  takes  plare  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  community,  we  gradually  rise  to  the  general  level,  im¬ 
bibing  the  same  feelings  and  prejudices  as  those  among  whom 
we  live.  But  in  studying  past  history,  the  case  is  totality  differ¬ 
ent.  We  see  placed  before  us  the  whole  orderly  series  of  events, 
from  the  first  step  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  We  calmly 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  with  neither  prejudice  to  blind  our 
minds,  nor  passions  to  deceive ;  and  as  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  we  draw  lessons  for  the  future  from  the  unerring 
experience  of  the  past.  We  sit  as  jurymen  on  the  merits  of 
past  ages,  to  try  the  case,  not  by  the  petty  prejudices  and  ambi¬ 
guities,  which  so  frequently  govern  our  judgments,  but  by  that 
general  and  invariable  standard  of  equity  and  reason  which  the 
mind  never  fails  to  apply  where  it  is  free  from  any  undue  bias. 
Our  minds  become  in  this  manner  habituated  to  calm  and  sober 
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reflection ;  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  some  se¬ 
curity,  imperfect  though  it  be,  against  prejudice,  oven  on  those 
questions  which  touch  us  more  nearly.  The  study  of  past  ages 
is  a  historical  school,  in  which  we  may  be  trained  to  the  most  be- 
neflcial  habits  of  calm  and  impartial  reflection,  and  by  which,  in 
place  of  being  tossed  about  by  passing  opinions  and  prejudices, 
we  may  take  our  station  on  the  elevated  ground  of  those  general 
principles  which  continue  always  the  same. 

These  observations  have ’been  suggested  by  the  interesting  nar¬ 
rative  now  before  us,  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Scotland 
in  the  year  1745.  The  author,  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  the 
son  of  James  Johnstone,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  connected 
with  some  of  the  first  families  in  Scotland,  was  engaged  in  that 
unfortunate  adventure.  He  joined  the  Prince  when  he  was  at 
,  Perth,  among  the  first  of  his  adherents,  having  for  this  purpose 
made  his  escape  from  his  father  at  Edinburgh,  and  flea  to  the 
seat  of  Lord  Rollo,  who  was  married  to  his  sister.  Being  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray,  lead- 
‘  ers  of  the  Pretender’s  army,  he  became  aid-de-camp  to  the  latter, 
and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  after  the  battle  of 
Preston-Pans,  when  he  raised  a  company,  and  joined  the  Duke 
of  Perth’s  regiment.  He  of  course  shared  in  the  ruin  of  the 
,  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  obliged,  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  to  skulk  under  the  meanest  disguises,  and  to  en¬ 
dure  the  greatest  hardships,  always  in  dread  of  being  seized  as  a 
.  rebel,  and  ending  his  days  on  the  scaflbld ;  and  too  happy  at 
last  in  being  enabled  as  an  exile  to  abandon  for  ever  his  native 
shore.  The  author  appears  to  have  possessed  a  most  magnani¬ 
mous  spirit ;  in  his  youth,  to  have  been  rash,  sanguine,  and  im¬ 
petuous,  but  to  have  been  tempered  into  sound  discretion  under 
the  severe  tuition  of  adversity,  and  the  judgment  of  maturer 
years ;  to  have  been,  withal,  of  a  warm  and  generous  temper,  and 
Keenly  alive  to  all  those  feelings  of  deep  emotion  and  tenderness 
which  were  calculated  so  cr.uclly  to  embitter  his  fate.  He  appears 
at  first  to  have  been  driven  to  study  by  the  necessities  of  his  si¬ 
tuation  ;  but  he  ever  afterwards  retains  that  passion  for  reading 
and  inquiry  with  which  he  diverted  the  melancholy  hours  of  so¬ 
litude  and  affliction ;  and  the  work  before  us  bears  abundant 
traces  of  refined  sensibility  and  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as  of  a 
talent  for  keen  observation  and  vigorous  reflection.  In  the 
course  of  his  flight  and  escape  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he 
was  involved  in  a  series  of  hazardous  adventures,  which  called 
forth  most  striking  proofs  of  fidelity  from  his  friends,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  most  a^ecting  and  tender  scenes.  These  the  au- 
.  thor  describes  with  great  force  and  vivacity  o^'  feeling,  so 
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as  to  excite  a  strong  interest  in  his  fate ;  and  this  interest  is  in¬ 
creased  to  the  highest  degree  of  powerful  sympathy,  as  we  pur¬ 
sue  him  through  his  long  unbroken  course  of  misery  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  sec  at  last  his  gallant  spirit  soured  and  broken 
by  adversity,  and  breaking  out  into  unavailing  complaints  against 
the  malice  of  fortune.  Ruined  by  one  rash  act  of  youthful  folly, 
in  joining  a  cause  hopeless  from  the  banning ;  separated  for 
ever  from  his  friends  and  country,  and  thrown  into  a  foreign 
land,  there  to  sink  at  last  under  the  baneful  influence  of  his  evil 
star,  still  persecuting  him  with  fresh  mishaps,  he  affords  an 
awful  lesson  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  throw  for  wealth  and 
glory  in  the  desperate  lottery  of  civil  confusion  ;  and  who,  when 
they  waken  from  their  dreams  of  ambition,  find  their  doom  to 
be  the  scaffold,  or  inglorious  exile,  with  the  melancholy  addition, 
in  many  cases,  of  misery  and  want. 

Prince  Charles  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise  which  is  narrated  in  the  present  work,  in  July 
1745;  and  being  joined  by  several  of  the  Highland  clans,  he 
ventured  to  march  southward.  Sir  John  Cope  being  ordered, 
with  alt  the  troops  he  could  collect  in  Scotland,  to  oppose  his 
progress,  and  to  quash  the  rebellion  before  it  gained  any  strength, 
proceeded  northward  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  Prince  contrived 
to  outmanoeuvre  him,  and  reaching  the  low  country  by  a  different 
route,  he  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  5th  September,  with  about 
1000  followers.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
Lord  Nairn,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  with  their 
followers.  On  the  17th  he  entered  Edinburgh,  while  General 
Cope,  having  retraced  his  steps  from  the  north,  landed  on  the 
llth  at  Dunbar  from  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  embarked  his 
troops  to  oppose  the  farther  progress  of  the  Prince.  On  the 
21st,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Preston- Pans,  which  ended  in  the 
shameful  defeat  of  the  English  troops,  most  of  whom  were  either 
killetl  or  taken.  The  Prince  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  22d, 
according  to  the  narrative,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  And  here'  our  author  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
most  proper,  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  farther  prosecution  of 
their  enterprise.  He  labours  to  prove,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Prince  was  to  confine  himself  to  defensive  measures  in  Gotland, 
— to  secure  the  affections  of  the  Scots,  by  flattering  them  with  the 
illusion  of  their  ancient  independence, — to'  rekindle  the  ancient 
rivalship  between  the  countries,  and  to  w£ut  in  the  metropolis 
until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the  clans.  He 
is  more  successful,  however,  in  demonstrating  the  folly  of  march¬ 
ing  into  England,  than  the  wisdom  of  remaining  inactive  in 
Scotland.  It  is  clear  that  both  England  and  Scotland  were  un- 
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prepared  for  such  an  attack ;  they  were  taken  in  some  degree 
by  surprize,  and  to  this,  more  than  any  other  cause,  the  adhe« 
rents  of  Prince  Charles  owed  their  first  successes.  Delay,  how. 
ever,  in  Scotland,  was  ruin  to  their  cause,  as  it  gave  time  to  the 
government  to  collect  the  means  of  defence.  In  the  long  run, 
the  Pretender’s  rashly  levied  force  was  sure  to  be  overthrown  ; 
bis  cause  was  justly  hateful  to  the  majority  of  the  Scots,  and  sUll 
more  to  the  English ;  and  time  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  col. 
lect  such  a  superiority  of  force,  as  would  have  left  him  no  chance 
of  escape  from  utter  destruction.  The  march  into  England  with 
4  or  5000  Highlanders,  was  no  doubt  rash  and  absurd  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  same  censure  applies  to  the  whole  enterprise,  for 
sooner  or  later  the  Prince,  if  he  w^  to  succeed,  must  have  en. 
countered  the  main  strength  of  his  opponents ;  and  it  was  surely 
better  to  fight  them  before  they  had  collected  their  strength, 
than  afterwards.  If  even,  in  tliese  circumstances,  he  was  no 
match  for  his  enemies,  delay,  it  was  evident,  would  only  increase 
the  odds  agmnst  him,  and  render  success  impossible. 

Against  the  opinion  of  all  the  Highland  chiefs,  the  Prince 
was  determined  on  an  irruption  into  England,  into  the  particu. 
lars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  We  may  state  gene¬ 
rally,  that  the  rebel  army  set  out  on  the  3d  November  for  Eng¬ 
land,  in  three  divisions ;  and  the  march  was  so  judiciously  plan- 
ned,  that  they  effected  a  junction  on  the  9th  November,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Carlisle,  whither  all  the  divisions  ar. 
rived  within  about  two  hours  of  the  same  time.  Having  taken 
the  town  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  they  continued  their  advance 
into  England ;  and  on  the  4th  December,  reached  Derby,  127 
miles  from  London.  Here  the  Highland  chiefs  became  serious- 
)y  startled  at  the  boldness  and  hopeless  nature  of  their  enter¬ 
prise.  In  England,  not  one  individual  of  rank  had  joined  their 
partv,  or  had  even  taken  any  steps  for  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  within  a  league  of 
Derby,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men.  General  Wade  had 
another  army  in  their  rear ;  and  about  30,000  militia,  and  other 
levies,  were  assembled  on  Finchley  Common,  to  dispute  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  capital.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
announced,  that  3000  men  ana  succours  from  France  were  on 
their  way  to  Scotland,  and  would  probably  jmn  them  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  In  these  circumstances,  a  retreat  was  resolved  on,  and 
•was  fixed  for  the  6th  December.  The  army  of  the  Prince  ar¬ 
rived  in  Glasgow  about  the  eud  of  December,  after  a  rapid 
march,  conducted  with  singular  prudence,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  with  whom  some  desperate  skirmishes  were 
iqught.  The  Highland  troops  left  Glasgow  on  the  2d  January, 
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and  took  post  near  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow,  where 
reinforcements  awaited  them,  which  increased  their  force  to  about 
8000  men.  With  this  force  was  fought,  on  the  1 7th  January, 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  against  General  Hawley,  who  had  arrived 
in  Scotland  with  11,000  troops.  The  issue  of  that  battle  is 
well  known.  According  to  our  author,  the  Highlanders  were 
ignorant  of  their  victory,  until  they  were  appriz^  of  it  by  the 
retreat  of  the  English  troops.  The  weather  at  this  time  was 
dreadful ;  and  on  the  18th,  the  tempest  raged  with  violence^ 
and  the  rmn  poured  down  in  torrents.  In  these  circumstances, 
our  author  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  a  guard,  which  he  was 
told  was  ready  to  accompany  him,  to  take  charge  of  some  cannon 
which  had  been  left  on  the  held  of  battle,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  description. 

I  set  out  with  this  detachment ;  the  seijeant  carried  a  lantern,  but  the 
light  was  soon  extinguished,  and  by  that  accident  we  immediately  lost  our 
way,  and  wandered  a  long  time  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  among  heaps  of  dead 
booies,  which  their  whiteness  rendered  visible,  notwithstanding  ^e  obscu¬ 
rity  of  a  very  dark  night.  To  add  to  the  disagrceableness  of  our  situation 
from  the  horror  of  this  scene,  the  wind  and  rain  were  full  in  our  faces.  I 
even  remarked  a  trembling  and  strong  agitation  in  my  horse,  which  con¬ 
stantly  shook  when  it  was  forced  to  put  its  feet  on  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
and  to  climb  over  them.  However,  after  we  had  wandered  a  long  time 
amongst  these  bodies,  we  found  at  length  the  cannon.  On  my  return  to. 
Falkirk,  I  felt  myself  relieved  as  from  an  oppressive  burden  ;  but  the  hor¬ 
rid  spectacle  I  had  witnessed  was  for  a  long  time  fresh  in  my  mind.’* 

The  numbers  of  the  Highlanders  were  rapidly  diminished 
after  this  battle  by  desertion  ;  those  who  had  acquired  booty  in 
the  adventure,  being  anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country.  A 
retreat  became  necessary.  The  Highland  army  accordingly  left 
Stirling  on  the  31st  Januaiy,  to  proceed  to  Inverness,  which  place 
was  reached  about  the  iGth  February.  On  that  night.  Prince  Charles 
slept  at  Moy,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  clan  of  Mackintosh,  and 
here  he  narrowly  escaped  being  seized  by  a  contrivance  of  Lord 
Loudon,  who  was  at  Inverness  with  about  2000  troops.  The 
plan  was  by  a  secret  night-march  to  seize  and  carry  oft'  his  per¬ 
son  ;  and  but  for  an  accident  it  would  have  succeeded.  The 
design  was  discovered  by  a  girl  of  about  13  years  of  age,  from 
the  conversation  of  some  English  ofticers  in  an  inn  at  Inverness, 
on  which,  having  contrived  to  e-cape  I'rom  the  house,  she  took 
the  road  to  the  castle  of  Moy,  to  inform  the  Prince  of  his  dan¬ 
ger,  who  immediately  took  flight  to  the  mountains.  The  enter¬ 
prise  was,  however,  attempted,  and  was  defeated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  singular  stratagem. 

“  As  soon  as  the  girl  had  spread  the  alarm,  the  blacksmith  of  the  village 
of  Moy  presented  himself  to  the  Prince,  and  assured  his  Royal  Highness 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  the  castle,  as  he  would  answer  for  it,  with 
^  head,  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his  troops  would  be  obliged  to  return  fas- 
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ter  than  they  came.  The  Prince  had  not  aufficient  confidence  in  hit  as¬ 
surances  to  n^lect  seeking  his  safety  by  flight  to  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tain.  However,  the  blacksmith,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  put  his  project  in 
execution.  He  instantly  assembled  a  dozen  of  his  companions,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  them  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  castle,  on  the  road 
to  Inverness.  There  he  laid  an  ambuscade,  placing  six  of  his  companions 
on  each  side  of  the  highway  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  detachment  of  Lord 
Loudon,  enjoining  them  not  to  fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then  not 
to  fire  together,  but  one  after  another.  When  the  head  of  the  detachment 
of  Lord  Loudon  was  opposite  the  twelve  men,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud  voiqe,  “  Here  come  the  vil- 
lians  who  intend  carrying  off  our  Prince;  fire  my  lads,  do  not  spare  them  ; 
give  no  quarter."  In  an  instant  muskets  were  discharged  from  each  side  of 
the  road,  and  the  detachment,  seeing  their  project  had  taken  wind,  began  to 
£y  in  the  greatest  disorder,  imagining  that  our  whole  army  was  lying  in  wait 
for  them.  Such  was  their  terror  and  consternation,  that  tliey  did  not  stop  till 
they  reached  Inverness.  In  this  manner  did  a  common  blacksmith,  with 
twelve  of  his  companions,  put  Lord  Loudon  and  fifteen  hundred  reralar 
troops  to  flight.  The  fifer  of  his  lordship,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  head 
of  his  detachment,  was  killed  by  the  first  discharge,  and  the  detachment 
did  not  wait  for  a  second." 

The  enterprise  of  tlic  Prince  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  at  Stirling  on  the  2d  February, 
and  continued  his  march  to  Aberdeen.  Here  he  took  up  his 
quarters  until  the  spring,  and  was  occasionally  harrassed  and 
alarmed  by  the  successful  invasions  of  the  Highlanders.  He 
left  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  prose¬ 
cuting  offensive  war  against  the  Highlanders ;  and  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  Spey,  be  drove  back  their  outposts  to  In¬ 
verness.  The  Prince  left  Inverness  on  the  13lh,  to  occupy  a 
position  he  had  chosen  for  the  field  of  battle,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town.  On  the  15th,  a  night  attack  was  planned  on 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army  ;  and  the  troops  being  ordered 
out  for  that  purpose,  made  a  long  fatiguing  and  confined  march, 
and,  owing  to  the  distraction  of  jarring  counsels,  having  attempted 
nothing,  they  returned  about  seven  in  the  morning,  exhausted 
with  want  of  rest,  famine,  and  fatigue,  to  Culloden  Moor,  where 
the  battle  was  fought  which  ruined  for  ever  all  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  The  rebel  army  was  completely  routed  ; 
but  it  was  rallied  at  Ruthven,  about  12  miles  from  Inverness, 
whither  our  author  also  arrived.  Here  he  found  the  leaders, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lord  Ogilvic,  and  other  chiefs 
of  clans,  with  about  4  or  5000  Highlanders,  in  the  best  dispo- 
sitions  for  renewing  the  war,  and  full  of  ardour.  On  sending  a 
message,  however,  to  the  Prince,  requesting  him  to  place  him¬ 
self  at  their  head,  and  to  renew  the  war,  they  received  for  an¬ 
swer,  “  Let  every  man  seek  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  can,” 
which  our  author  truly  observes  was  heartbreaking  to  the  brave 
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men  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  his  cause.  On  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  character  of  the  Prince  is  held  forth  by  this  his  de¬ 
voted  follower  to  odium  and  contempt.  He  is  charged  with 
taking  too  great  a  care  of  his  own  person ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Culli^n,  when  every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  when  he  ought 
to  have  charged  at  the  he^  of  his  troops,  he  tamely  stood, 
without  the  reach  of  musketry,  to  see  his  troops  vanquished,  and 
then  sought  his  safety  in  night.  The  following  account  is 
given  of  him  some  hours  after  the  battle. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  saw  his  army  b^n  to  give  way,  he  made  his  es¬ 
cape  with  a  few  horsemen  of  Fitzjames's  pinuet.  Some  hours  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  Lord  Elcho  found  him  in  a  cabin,  b^de  the  river  Naime,  surrounded 
by  Irish,  and  without  a  single  Scotsman  near  him,  in  a  state  of  complete 
dejection,  without  the  least  hopes  of  being  able  to  re-establish  his  afiairs, 
having  given  himself  altogether  up  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Sheridan, 
and  the  other  Irish,  who  governed  him  as  they  pleased,  and  abandoned 
every  other  project  but  that  of  escaping  to  France.  As  soon  as  possible,' 
Lord  Elcho  represented  to  him,  that  this  check  was  nothing,  as  was  really 
the  case,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  think  only 
of  rallying  his  army,  putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  trying  once  more  the 
fortune  of  war,  as  the  disaster  might  be  easily  repaired ;  but  he  was  insen¬ 
sible  to  all  that  lus  lordship  could  suggest,  and  utterly  disregarded  his  ad¬ 
vice.” 

When  the  answer  of  the  Prince  was  returned  to  the  chiefs  as¬ 
sembled  at  Ruthven,  they  had  no  choice  but  separation,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  melancholy  account. 

Our  separation,”  says  our  author,  "  at  Ruthven  was  truly  affecting. 
We  bade  one  another  an  eternal  adieu.  No  one  could  tell  whether  the  scaf¬ 
fold  would  not  be  his  fate.  The  Highlanders  gave  vent  to  their  grief  in 
wild  bowlings  and  lamentations.  The  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks 
when  they  thought  that  their  country  was  now  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plundered,  whilst  they  and 
their  children  would  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  plunged  without  resource 
into  a  state  of  remediless  distress.” 

After  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  the  author  enters  on  the  account 
of  his  own  personal  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  which 
constitutes  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  After  the 
separation  at  Ruthven,  he  returned  to  Killithuntly,  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  where  he  had  taken  'up  his  residence,  and  with 
whose  family  he  had  been  previously  in  habits  of  intimacy.  The 
lady  offered  him  an  asylum  among  the  mountains,  which  were 
very  solitary  and  difficult  of  access ;  telling  him  that  she  would 
construct  a  hut  for  him  in  the  most  remote  situation,  and  would 
lay  in  ample  store  of  food  both  for  his  mind  and  body.  The 
project  pleased  him  very  much ;  but,  before  deciding,  be  was 
anxious  to  consult  his  friend  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  who  had 
always  professed  an  extreme  partiality  for  him.  Leaving,  there¬ 
fore,  the  amiable  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  he  went  to 
Rothiemurchus,  which  is  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  this 
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beautiful  valley.  The  father,  honever,  was  not  at  home,  having 
gone  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  more  from 
fear  than  from  afftction.  Young  Rothiemurchus  advised  him 
to  surrender  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  adding  that  be  had  just  conducted  Lord  Balroerino,  who 
had  follow^  his  advice,  to  Inverness.  This  advice,  however^ 
our  author  did  by  no  means  relish  ;  and  having  met  at  Rothie¬ 
murchus  Gordon  of  Park,  with  bis  two  brothers,  he,  on  their 
invitation,  accompanied  them  to  their  estates,  waiting  to  meet 
with  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Rulld,  who,  he  hoped,  might  as¬ 
sist  him  in  effecting  his  escape.  They  reached  the  county  of 
Banff*  on  the  fourth  day  after  they  had  left  Rothiemurchus,  and 
she  people  being  here  the  declared  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  they  were  forced  to  separate.  They  had  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  presbyterian  minister  of  the  name  of  Stuart,  a  secret 
friend  of  the  Pretender ;  and  on  rising  in  the  morning,  our  Che¬ 
valier  exchanged  his  laced  Highland  dress  with  Mr.  Stuart's  ser¬ 
vant  tor  an  old  labourer’s  dress,  quite  ragged,  and  smelling  so 
Strongly  of  dung,  as  to  be  absolutely  infectious  at  a  distance. 
With  this  disguise,  he  made  his  way  from  the  castle  of  Mr, 
Gordon  of  Park,  when  he  passed  the  next  night  to  Banff’,  and 
went  straight  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Duff,  provost  of  the  town,  a 
secret  partizan  of  the  Prince,  “  whose  family,”  he  observes,  “  was 
**  one  of  the  roost  agreeable  and  respectable  I  ever  knew  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  and  whose  charming  society  I  quitted 
“  with  the  greatest  possible  regret,  to  rejoin  our  army  at  Inver- 
ness.”  Mr.  Duff  did  not  at  first  recognize  him  through  his 
beggar's  disguise ;  but  having  fixed  bis  eyes  on  him,  bis  sur¬ 
prise  was  at  length  succeeded  by  a  flood  of  tears.  Here  he 
passed  a  restless  night,  and  next  morning  suffered  a  dreadful 
alarm  on  being  told  by  the  maid  that  the  court-yard  was  filled 
with  soldiers  come  to  seize  him.  He  immediately  prepared  for 
defence,  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  door,  ready  to  spring 
on  the  first  soldier  who  should  enter ;  but  what  was  his  surprise 
and  delight  when  he  saw  the  amiable  Miss  Duff,  the  younger, 
burst  in  out  of  breath  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and 
that  the  soldiers  were  gone.  Miss  Duff,  he  observes,  was  very 
beautiful,  and  only  eighteen.  **  I  seized  her,”  he  adds,  **  in  my 
**  arms,  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and  gave  her  with  the  best 
**  will  in  the  world,  a  thousand  tender  kisses.”  Here  he  met 
with  his  brother-in-law  Lord  Rollo,  who  would  in  no  wise  inter¬ 
fere  to  assist  his  escape.  He  took  leave,  therefore,  of  Banff, 
and  of  the  amiable  and  hospitable  family  of  Mr.  Duff,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  castle  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  where  he  finally  resolved 
to  make  his  way  to  the  south,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  which 
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was  indeed  rash  and  haaardous  in  the  extreme)  the  low  country 
being  etery  where  infested  with  soldiers,  who  were  commissioned 
to  use  the  sererest  measures  for  the  apprehension  of  rebels  ;  and 
the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,  being  strictly 
guarded  at  all  the  different  ferries.  In  prosecution  of  his  de¬ 
sign,  he  left  the  castle  of  Mr.  Oordon,  with  a  recommendation 
from  a  Mr.  Menzies,  whom  he  had  met  there,  to  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Kildrummy,  one  of  his  near  relations.  He  met  with  the 
kindest  reception,  and  was  furnished  with  a  guide  to  the  village 
of  Kildrummy,  and  afterwards  to  Cortachie,  a  village  belonging 
to  Lord  Ogilvie ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  Prince.  Here  he  ran  no  risk  from  the  people,  and 
the  landlady  of  the  public  house  informed  him,  that  there  were 
two  of  the  Prince's  adherents  concealed  in  Glen  Prossen,  a  large 
ravine  between  two  mountiuns,  at  the  house  of  a  peasant  named 
Samuel.  Our  adventurer  having  found  out  these  two  compa¬ 
nions  in  misfortune,  he  was  induced,  from  the  representation 
of  the  dangers  which  they  gave  of  his  journey  southwards, 
to  remain  with  them  about  17  days,  living  on  oatmeal  and 
water,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Scots 
cookery. 

Samuel  had  a  married  daughter,  who  acted  as  a  centincl  at 
the  mouth  of  the  glen,  and  gave  exact  information  during  the 
day  of  the  motions  of  the  troops  who  were  scouring  the  country. 
But  when  the  troops  arrived  in  the  evening,  the  three  adventur¬ 
ers  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  they  frequently 
passed  whole  nights  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  tempests  of  wind  and  ram.  Being  at  length  informed  that 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  hovering  round  their  quarters,  and 
that  they  had  received  information  of  their  retreat,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  return  to  the  Highlands.  Our  Chevalier,  how¬ 
ever,  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  which  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  im  igination,  determined  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  host, 
who  however  consented  to  be  his  guide.  Having  an  excellent 
horse,  he  mounted  with  Samuel  behind  him,  and  left  Cortachie 
at  night.  In  his  way  to  Broughty  ferry,  on  the  Tay,  he  had  to 
pass  through  the  town  of  Forfar,  which  he  reprobates  with  every 
epithet  of  detestation,  as  a  nest  of  presbyterian  fanaticism ;  no 
sooner,  he  observes,  had  he  entered  this  abominable  place,  than 
a  dog  began  to  bark  at  his  heels,  which  so  alarmed  poor  Samuel, 
who  was  a  coward  at  bottom,  that  he  struggled  to  escape,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  forcibly  held  on,  the  horse  would  have  left  our 
adventurer  in  the  most  perplexing  of  ail  situations.  Having 
galloped  through  Forfar,  and  escaped  this  danger,  he  arrived 
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without  farther  danger  at  the  Tay,  and  being  informed  by  Sa¬ 
muel,  that  Graham  of  Duntroon  was  favourable  to  the  Prince’s 
cause,  he  sent  a  message  to  him,  requesting  him  to  favour  him- 
witli  the  means  of  escape.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Graham  was 
generous  in  the  extreme.  He  desired  Samuel  to  conduct  him 
to  his  enclosures,  where  there  was  very  high  broom  favourable 
for  his  concealment ;  he  soon  afterwards  came  to  visit  him,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  warmest  sympathy  for  his  unhappy  situation.  He 
sent  him  at  the  same  time  for  breakfast,  new  laid  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  and  another  of  beer,  which  he 
devoured  with  the  greater  voracity,  as  he  had  tasted  nothing  with 
Samuel  but  meal  and  water  for  seventeen  days  before.  Mr. 
Graham  sent  him  some  beef  for  dinner,  which  he  observes,  after 
the  rimrous  lent  at  Samuel's,  he  devoured  with  exquisite  relish, 
though  he  had  only  had  his  breakfast  three  hours  before. 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Graham  brought  him  a  bottle  of  old  claret, 
which  they  drank  together,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon- 
he  left  him,  embracing  him  and  wishing  him  success.  It  was 
contrived  that  he  should  cross  the  water  at  5  o'clock— that  he 
should  follow  a  gardener  carrying  a  sack,  who  was  to  be  after¬ 
wards  replaced  by  an  old  woman  to  conduct  him  to  the  ferry. 
Here  however  he  was  exposed  to  new  dangers.  It  happened,  that 
just  while  he  was  wjuting  on  the  heights,  a  party  of  dragoons 
passed,  who  searched  the  village  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and' 
threatened  the  boatmen  if  they  transported  any  suspicious  per¬ 
sons  across ;  and  their  threats  had  such  an  etfcct,  that  the  boat, 
men  absolutely  refused  to  stir  in  this  hazardous  business.  Our 
adventurer  was  however  resolute,  and  Mrs.  Burn,  the  keeper  of 
the  public  house,  having  two  handsome  daughters,  he  made  use 
of  all  his  address  to  gain  them  over  to  his  cause.  He  at  length 
succeeded.  But  the  boatmen  were  not  to  be  moved.  The  two 
young  girls,  in  this  emergency,  proposed  to  row  him  over,  them¬ 
selves,  which  was  happily  accomplished,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  he  bade  them  an  eternal  adieu,  under  the  deepest  im¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  to  them  for  having  saved  his  life. 

He  was  now,  however,  more  at  a  loss  than  ever,  having  form¬ 
ed  no  plan  for  his  future  movements.  At  last  he  bethought 
himself  of  seeking  refuge  with  a  Mrs.  Spence,  a  relation,  who  had 
a  house  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
St.  Andrew’s  then,  he  resolved  to  proceed,  after  reprobating  it  as 
the  most  fanatical  town  of  Scotland. 

“It  was  full,”  he  adds,  “  of  the  accursed  race  of  Calvinist  hypocrites, 
who  cover  over  their  crimes  with  Uie  veil  of  religion,  fraudulent  and  disho¬ 
nest  in  their  dealings ;  who  carry  their  holy  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  take 
off  their  bonnets  to  say  grace,  when  they  take  even  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  who 
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have  the  name  of  God  constantly  in  their  mouths^  and  hell  in  their  hearts. 
No  town  ever  so  much  deserved  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

He  travelled  all  night,  and  when  day  began  to  appear,  he  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  a  stream  to  ease  his  feet,  which  were  bruis¬ 
ed,  cut,  and  bleeding,  from  his  coarse  peasant’s  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings.  He  remained  for  about  two  hours  with  his  feet  in  the 
stream,— wrapt  in  the  most  melancholy  forebodings,  and  in  a 
condition  to  excite  compassion  in  the  hardest  heart.  When  he 
again  put  on  his  stockings  and  shoes,  hardened  with  blood,  he 
found  that  lie  could  scarcely  stand  upright,  and  when  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  stir,  he  felt  a  pain  that  cut  him  to  the  heart.  In  this  plight 
he  walked  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs, 
Spence. 

**  My  cousin  did  not  at  first  recollect  me  under  my  disguise ;  but  having 
examined  me  for  a  moment,  she  exclaimed,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  “  Ah  ! 
my  dear  child,  you  are  inevitably  lost.  How  could  you  diink  of  coming  to 
8t.  Andrew’s,  and  particularly  to  a  house  so  much  suspected  as  mine  (she 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.)  The  mob  yesterday,”  added  she,  “  arrested  the 
son  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  di^uised  like  you  as  a  country¬ 
man,  before  he  had  ^n  a  quarter  of  an  hour  m  his  father's  house,  and  he 
is  now  actually  loaded  with  irons  in  the  prison  of  Dundee." 

It  was  agreed  in  this  dilemma  that  Mrs.  Spence  should  re¬ 
commend  Mr.  Johnstone  as  a  relation  to  one  of  her  farmers,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  lend  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to 
Wemyss,  on  the  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  he  might 
cross  to  Leith.  But  this  farmer  declined  to  profane  the  Lord’s 
day  by  lending  his  horse  to  one  who  meant  to  travel  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  he  obstinately  persisted  in  this  resolution,  which  draws 
from  our  author  a  most  violent  vituperation  against  that  “  holy 
rabble,”  who,  though  they  arc  so  rigid  in  those  minute  obser¬ 
vances,  never  scruple  to  deceive  and  cheat  their  neighbours  on 
the  Lord’s  or  any  othc^*  day. 

Our  unhappy  fugitive  was  now  in  a  most  deplorable  situation. 
Scarcely  able  to  stir,  from  the  wounds  in  his  feet,  which  were 
bathed  in  blood — cast  out  from  every  refuge — and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  he  knew  not  where  to  steer  his  course.  At  last,  he 
licthought  himself  of  one  George  Lillie,  married  to  a  chamber¬ 
maid  of  his  mother.  lie  was  a  gardener  to  Mr.  Beaton  of  Bal¬ 
four,  whose  mansion  was  about  half  a  league  from  the  village  of 
Wemyss.  This  couple  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  family  ;  and  he  was  sure  if  he  could  reach  their  house  that 
he  would  be  in  safety.  Having  made  a  hasty  meal  of  the  bread 
and  cheese  with  which  Mr.  Graham  had  filled  his  pockets  at 
Dundee,  and  which  he  had  never  before  thought  of  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  his  mind — having  also  bathed  his  feet,  and  soaked  his 
shoes  and  stockings  in  the  water,  he  walked  six  miles  without 
stopping.  Here  he  rested  himself  and  renewed  the  former  ope- 
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rations  on  his  feet ;  he  then  finished  the  other  four  miles  about 
nine  o'clock '  in  the  evening.  His  strength  was  now  totally  ex> 
hausted,  and  he  could  not  have  gone  another  step  to  have  saved 
himself  from  the  scaffold.  The  account  of  his  recepUon  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words. 

Having  knocked,  Lillie  opened  the  door,  bat  did  not  recognize  me  in 
my  disguise  of  a  beg^.  He  said  to  me  several  times  with  impatience  and 
evident  alarm,  who  are  you  ? — What  is  your  business,  or  whom  do  you 
want  ? — 1  made  no  rrol}r,  but  advanced  inside  of  the  door,  lest  he  should 
shut  it  in  my  face.  Tms  added  to  his  alarm,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
took  me  for  some  robber  or  house-breaker,  for  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  I  asked  him  if  there  wepe  any  strangers  in  the  house?  His  wife, 
who  was  sewing  near  the  fire,  knew  my  voice,  and  perceiving  my  dress, 
she  called  out  immediately  to  her  hus^od.  Good  God !  I  know  hhn ; 
quick — shut  the  door.  Lillie  obeyed  without  farther  examining  me,  and 
following  me  to  the  l%ht,  also  recognized  me.  I  could  scarce  suppress 
a  laugh,  notwithstanding  my  pain,  at  the  look  of  amazement  of  Lillie, 
when  ne  recognized  me  under  my  ^sguise ;  confounded,  lost  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  petrified,  he  clasped  his  hands  with  uplifted  eyes,  exclaimed, 
O  this  does  not  surprise  me  ;  my  wife  and  I  were  talking  al^ut  you  last 
n^ht,  and  I  said  that  I  would  bet  any  thing  in  the  world  that  you  were 
with  that  accursed  race."  I  answered,  that  ne  was  in  the  right  to  conclude 
1  was,  from  the  principles  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart  in  which  I 
had  been  educatkl."  But  at  present,  my  good  George,*’  continued  I,  "  yoq 
must  aid  me  in  escaping  the  ^dlows.” 

Here  he  was  refreshed  and  taken  care  off,  and  having  his  feet 
washed  and  dressed,  he  was  put  to  bed,  when  he  slept  nearly 
hours,  and  awakened  at  9  o'clock  next  evening  much  refreshed. 
The  question  now  was,  how  to  contrive  the  means  of  escape, 
and  it  was  agreed,  as  Lillie's  mother  in-law  kept  a  public  house 
in  the  village  of  Wemyss,  much  frequented  by  fishermen,  that 
they  should  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  procure 
a  passage  across.  Lillie  accordingly  applied  to  one  Salmon,  a 
hi^erman,  and  set  forth  our  adventurer's  unhappy  case ;  but  he 
received  a  flat  refusal,  the  fisherman  protesting  that  he  would  do 
him  no  harm — but  that  he  would  give  him  no  assistance ;  and 
in  this  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  offered  six 
guineas  for  the  passage.  But  the  crossing  of  the  firth  was  too 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  fugitive  to  be  easily  abandoned.  As 
Salmon  kept  an  ale-house,  they  all  accordingly  went  in  together 
to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  and  in  this  meeting  the  feelings  of  Salmoii 
were  so  much  softened  to  our  adventurer,  that  he  at  last  con¬ 
sented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  appear  on  the  beach 
when  the  fishing  boats  came  on  shore,  and  ask  for  a  passage.  All 
this  was  punctually  complied  with,  and  the  passage  was  agreed 
on  for  half  a  crown,  when  Salmon's  wife,  suspecting  something, 
made  her  appearance,  and  vehemently  broke  out  against  her  hus¬ 
band  for  having  any  share  in  the  business.  The  whole  plan  was 
in  this  manner  frustrated,  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  afrud  of  a  disco- 
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very,  was  forced  back  to  a  cavern  along  the  sea  shore,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  taken  refuge.  When  the  alarm  was  over,  he 
returned  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lillie's  mother,  by  whom,  to  his 
no  small  astonishment  and  alarm  at  first,  he  was  introduced  to 
an  officer  of  the  customs  under  king  George.  He  was  given  to 
understand,  however,  that  this  was  a  true  man,  having  been,  as 
he  informed  him,  out  in  1715;  having  in  consequence  lost  his 
property,  and  being  now  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  accept- 
ing  a  mean  employment  under  the  usurper.  By  him  he  was  in- 
tr^uced  to  one  David  Cousselain,  a  sexton  of  the  non-jurors, 
who  offered  to  take  an  oar  to  ferry  him  across,  if  they  could  find 
another  person.  He  conducted  him  to  the  village  of  Dubbieside, 
to  one  Robertson,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  Prince,  and 
who  told  them  that  he  would  allow  them  to  carry  off  his  boat. 
He  recommended  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  on  Mr.  Seton, 
a  gentleman  in  Dubbieside,  whose  oldest  son  had  been  in  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  who  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Johnstone.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  this  interview,  as  given  by  our  author,  is  extremely 
touching. 

"  Having  found  Mr.  Seton  at  home,  I  acquainted  him  with  my  name,  and 
my  intimacy  with  hn  son ;  he  immediately  desired  me  to  walk  into  the  par¬ 
lour,  where  he  tired  me  to  death  with  a  thousand  questions,  which  I  knew 
not  what  to  make  of,  with  a  number  of  abrupt  and  digoint^  observations, 
receiving  me  in  the  coldest  manner  possible,  which  I  coidd  not  possibly  ac¬ 
count  for ;  after  harrassing  me  in  this  manner  for  half  an  hour,  ail  of  a 
sudden  his  son  entered  the  parlour,  and  clasped  me  in  his  arms.  He  told 
me  that  they  had  suspected  me  of  being  a  spy  sent  to  take  him  prisoner,  and 
that  though  he  had  examined  me  for  hidf  an  hour  from  head  to  foot,  through 
a  hole  in  the  partition  of  the  room,  it  was  only  that  instant  that  he  had  been 
able  to  recognise  me  under  my  di^ise.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  young  Seton 
again,  particularly  as  I  knew  nothing  of  his  fate  since  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  and  our  pleasure  at  meeting  was  reciprocal ;  there  is  always  a  friend¬ 
ship  between  persons  involved  in  the  same  misfortunes.  He  invited  me  to 
remain  with  him  at  his  father's  house,  and  his  offer  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  me,  as  Dubbieside  was  conveniently  situated  for  my  obtaining  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea. 

Here  our  adventurer  remaned  in  concealment  for  eight  days, 
without  advancing  one  whit  nearer  his  object,  and  at  last  the 
whole  family  were  put  in  a  great  alarm,  by  intelligence  which 
Miss  Seton  procured  from  a  fish  woman,  that  the  general  talk 
was  of  a  rebel  who  was  seen  hovering  about  Wemyss,  and  who 
had  offered  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  fishermen  for  a  passage. 
With  that  decision  which  seems  consonant  to  his  character,  he 
resolved  that  very  night  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  firth,  and 
Mr.  Seton,  a  younger  brother  of  his  friend,  offered  to  take  an 
oar  along  with  Cousselain.  This  attempt  was  necessarily  defer¬ 
red  till  the  evening,  when  the  noise  which  they  made  in  launch, 
ing  the  boat  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  set  up  a  cry  that  a 
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rebel  was  attempting  to  escape,  on  which  Seton  and  Cousselain 
esteemed  themselves  fortunate  in  getting  oft*  without  farther  dis¬ 
covery.  The  whole  family  of  the  Setons  now  earnestly  entreated 
our  adventurer  to  desist  from  attempting  the  passage  that  night ; 
but  he  was  immoveable.  Ten  o’clock  being  the  hour  appoint¬ 
ed,  Cousselain  returned ;  but  so  drunk  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand.  Mr.  Johnstone  was,  however,  determined  to  persevere, 
replying  to  all  their  persuasions,  that  Cousselain  could  sleep  him¬ 
self  sober  in  the  boat,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  an  oar 
with  Seton,  and  row  the  boat  across.  The  boat  was  accordingly 
launched  without  the  least  noise — Cousselain  was  carried  into  it, 
and  stretched  in  the  bottom,  and  the  two  gentlemen  began  to 
row  with  all  their  strength. 

T'ley  had  rather  a  tempestuous  passage  ;  an  easterly  wind  rose ; 
their  little  boat  was  tossed  by  the  winds,  and  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up;  and,  to  add  to  their  danger,  the  drunken  Cous¬ 
selain  was  constantly  rising  up,  and  had  nearly  overset  the  boat. 
At  last  they  landed  opposite  the  field  of  Gladsmuir,  where  the 
Prince  had  gained  such  a  decisive  victory ;  and  our  hero,  after 
tenderly  embracing  Seton,  his  deliverer,  remained  here  until  it  was 
dark,  moralizing  on  the  scene  before  him,  and  on  all  the  associa¬ 
tions  which  it  suggested.  His  purpose  was  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Blythe,  at  Leith,  who  had  been  22  years  in  the 
service  of  his  mother,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
him  since  his  infancy.  “  The  trouble  and  uneasiness,”  (he  ob¬ 
serves,)  “  which  she  continually  experienced  on  my  account,  both 
“  from  the  dangerous  illness  to  which  I  was  subject  in  my  youth, 
“  and  the  passionate,  impetuous,  and  imprudent  character  which  I 
“  possessed  in  common  with  most  only  sons,  only  served  to  in- 
“  crease  her  kindness  and  affection  for  me.  She  loved  me  as  if 
“  I  had  been  her  own  child.”  This  woman,  when  she  was  50 
years  of  age,  received  an  advantageous  off*er  of  marriage  from 
Mr.  Blythe,  a  shijMnastcr,  with  whom  she  lived  very  happily. 

For  this  house  the  fugitive  adventurer,  after  it  became  dark, 
made  his  way,  and,  on  entering,  he  thought  the  good  woman 
•would  have  stifled  him  with  her  caresses.  She  sprung  to  his 
neck,  clasjxjd  him  in  her  arms,  and  shed  torrents  of  tears  for  the 
joy  of  seeing  him  again.  She  was  immediately  dispatched  to  his 
father’s  house  to  acquaint  him  and  his  mother  of  his  safety, 
and  returned  with  abundance  of  clothes  and  every  thing  neces¬ 
sary  for  him.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  his  father,  al¬ 
though  he  was  afraid  of  his  reproaches,  as  he  had  joined  Prince 
Charles  in  express  disobedience  to  his  positive  commands.  His 
father,  however,  gave  him  the  kindest  reception  possible.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  their  first  interview. 
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•  **  My  father  came  to  visit  me ;  but,  instead  of  reproving  me,  the  good  old 
man  was  so  affected  at  seeing  me  again,  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  locking  me  in  his  arms,  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  utter  a  single 
word.  As  soon  as  we  were  a  little  composed  after  this  scene  of  mutual  ten¬ 
derness,  I  amused  him  with  the  recital  of  all  the  particulars  of  our  expedi¬ 
tion,  since  our  departure  from  Eklinburgh  for  England,  and  all  that  had 
happened  to  roe  personally  since  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  He  remained  with 
me  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  day  passed  over  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  lightning.  I  was  deeply  afflicted  on  learning  that  my  mother  was 
very  ill,  and  had  been  obliged  to  keep  her  room  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
still  more  so,  when  Mrs.  Blythe  told  me  that  her  anxiety  for  me  was  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  and  that  the  physicians  thought  her  life  in  danger. 
My  grief  was  natural  and  well  founded,  she  had  always  adored  me  with  the 
most  tender  maternal  affection.  I  proposed  several  projects  to  my  father  for 
going  to  see  her,  but  he  would  not  bear  of  it,  alleging  that  I  run  a  risk  of 
^ng  discovered,  and  that  if  unfortunately  I  should  be  arrested,  it  would 
be  the  death  of  both  of  them.  I  therefore  ceased  to  insist  on  seeing  her. 
Wlut  a  cruel  situation  to  be  so  near  a  mother,  whom  I  had  such  a  reason 
for  loving  tenderly  without  being  able  to  embrace  her.” 

He  frequently  afterwards  laments  hiscruel  fate  in  being  separated 
from  his  mother  by  her  long  ill  ness,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  eonstantly  recurs  to  this  subject,  shews  his  disjxisition  to  have 
been  naturally  amiable  and  affectionate.  At  this  time  Leith  wa.s 
.  filled  with  Hessian  and  English  soldiers,  who  were  wmting  to  be 
embarked  for  Flanders.  One  day  two  English  serjeants  called 
on  Mr.  Blythe  with  billets,  and  remained  in  the  house  wrangling 
for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  their  lodger  was  concealed  in 
a  partition  lietwcen  two  rooms,  where  he  continued  watching 
them  through  a  hole  which  he  had  made,  and  saw  Mrs.  Blythe 
trembling,  and  turning  pale,  and  changing  colour  every  minute. 

A  long  and  intimate  friendship  had  subsisted  between  our  ad¬ 
venturer  and  the  well-known  Lady  Jane  Douglass,  who  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Of  this  lady  he  draws  the  following 
most  engaging  portrait. 

“  This  worthy  and  virtuous  Ijidy,  who  was  idolized  by  her  country,  pos- 
sesscil  every  gootl  and  amiable  quality  that  could  adorn  her  sex.  Sne  was 
bt'lovcd,  respecteil,  anil  adored  by  all  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  know¬ 
ing  her,  as  well  as  by  the  public  in  general,  who  only  knew  her  through 
the  high  character  and  reputation  she  ]X)sscssed.  She  had  been  very  l)cau- 
tiful  in  her  youth,  and  was  still  beautiful  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  appearing 
at  least  fifteen  years  younger  than  she  really  was,  from  the  uniform,  tem¬ 
perate,  r(^;ular,  frugal,  and  simple  way  of  living  she  had  always  observed  ; 
she  was  virtuous,  pious,  devout,  and  charitable  without  ostentation,  her  de¬ 
votedness  was  neither  affected  nor  oppressive  to  others.  Her  affability,  easy 
and  engaging  manners,  and  goodness  of  heart,  soon  set  at  their  ease  those 
who  paid  court  to  her,  whom  her  graceful  and  majestic  air  might  at  first 
.  have  renderetl  timid.  Her  mind  was  higlily  cultivated  ;  she  had  a  decided 
taste  for  literature :  she  had  a  great  memory,  much  good  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  quick  discernment ;  her  library  was  well 
stored  with  the  best  authors,  without  any  of  those  trifling  novels  which 
generally  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  libraries  of  women.  She  possessed 
’  great  elevation  of  soul,  and  was  uven  haughty  and  proud  on  proper  occasions. 
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supporting  her  illiutrious  birth  with  dignity,  without  arrogance,  and  with'* 
out  vanity,  but  in  a  manner  truly  noble.” 

Lady  Jane,  hearing  of  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threat¬ 
ened,  insisted  that  he  should  remove  to  her  house,  which  was  si¬ 
tuated  about  half  a  league  from  Leith.  *  This  was  effected  in 
safety,  add  lie  remained  here  secluded  about  two  months,  which 
he  passed  away  very  agreeably  by  the  help  of  Ixxiks,  for  which 
he  now  acquired  a  decided  taste.  He  was  at  last,  however,  sud¬ 
denly  roused  from  his  retirement,  by  a  piece  of  alarming  intelli¬ 
gence.  One  of  the  servants,  who  had  been  at  market  for  provi¬ 
sions,  was  there  told  by  the  lacquey  of  an  English  gentleman,  a 
commissioner  of  the  customs,  that  they  knew  that  he  was  con¬ 
cealed  with  Lady  Jane  Douglass,  and  that  the  house  would  be 
immediately  searched.  It  was  then  only  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  speedily  to  contrive  the 
means  of  escape.  It  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  house  with¬ 
out  being  seen  by  the  servants,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
remain  concealed  in  it.  As  they  were  at  that  time  making  hay 
in  an  inclosure  belonging  to  Lady  Jane,  it  was  proposed  to  con¬ 
ceal  him  in  a  cock  of  hay.  He  accordingly  went  into  the  inclo¬ 
sure  with  the  footman,  who  was  let  into  the  secret,  and  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art,  the  gentleman  who  was  aflerwards  married  to  Lady  Jane. 
The  footman  and  gardener  immediately  began  throwing  each 
other  down  among  the  hay,  with  which  the  one  who  happened 
to  be  undermost  was  covered  by  the  other.  At  last  they  threw 
down  Mr.  Johnstone,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  sport,  covered 
him  with  hay,  and  here  he  remained  during  a  long  hot  day,  al¬ 
most  suffocated,  having  scarcely  space  to  breathe. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  other  alarms,  it  became  necessary 
to  think  of  a  retreat,  and  London  was  fixed  upon  as  the  safest 
asylum.  Our  adventurer  was  in  consequence  disguised  as  a  ped¬ 
lar,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  leaving  his  native  coun- 
try,  never  to  see  it  more.  The  following  passage  gives  a  most 
piunful  picture  of  his  agitated  feelings. 

Next  day  my  father  came  to  bid  me  an  eternal  adieu,  and  passed  the 
afternoon  with  me.  I  felt  the  utmost  affliction  and  grief  at  the  approach 
of  this  perpetual  separation.  I  warmly  urged  my  father,  as  well  as  lady 
Jane,  to  permit  me  to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  a  few  moments  to  embrace  for 
the  last  time  the  most  tender  and  afiecdonate  of  mothers,  in  the  bed  where 
she  was  then  dangerously  sick ;  but  they  would  not  give  their  consent  on 
account  of  the  danger  1  should  run  of  being  diacove^,  either  in  passing 
through  the  town,  or  by  the  servants  of  the  house.  What  a  cruel  situation ; 
to  be  within  a  mile  of  a  tender  mother,  who  had  always  fondly  loved  me, 
then  dangerously  ill,  and  yet  be  uiuble  to  bid  her  an  eternal  adieu.” 

After  setting  out  he  proceeded  on  horseback  six  leagues  with¬ 
out  stopping,  and  having  alighted  at  a  public  house  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  some  refreshment,  he  consented  to  join  a  gentle- 
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man  who  was  in  the  next  room ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  when 
he  found  that  it  w^  a  Mr.  Scott,  banker  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  disguise,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  preserve  his  assumed  character,  when  Mr.  Scott  unwari¬ 
ly  pronounced  his  name.  After  this,  however,  he  waa  at  great 
pains  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he.  did  not  know  him,  for 
which  Mr.  Johnstone  was  unable  to  assign  any  modve.  Having 
endeavoured  to  deceive  Scott  as  to  the  road  he  was  to  take, 
he  arrived  at  Kelso,  where  he  slept  at  a  private  house,  absorbed 
in  the  most  melancholy  reflections.  Next  day  he  entered  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  without  any  farther  accident,  though  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  exposed  to  danger,  he  arrived  in  London  the  seventh  day 
after  his  departure  from  Lady  Jane  Douglass.  Here  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  out  some  safe  lodgings,  and  he  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  a  female,  with  whom  he  was  formerly  acquainted,  and  who 
kept  a  shop.  Having  procured  lodgings  with  her,  he  also  re¬ 
newed  an  attachment  with  a  young  lady,  whom  he  celebrates  in 
a  strain  of  the  most  ardent  tenderness  and  devotion.  With  her 
he  exchanged  mutual  vows  of  eternal  attachment,  and  during  the 
short  time  he  remained  in  London,  he  passed  his  whole  time 
with  her.  He  dwells  on  this  fleeting  interval  of  happiness  and 
joy  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  enraptured  lover ;  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  those  delightful  moments,  he  adds  in  his  usual  me¬ 
lancholy  strain,  has  only  served  to  embitter  the  hours  of  sorrow  he 
has  experienced  since.  He  was  at  length  awakened  from  this 
dream  by  an  oft'er  from  Lady  Jean  Douglass  to  take  him  to 
the  Continent  disguised  as  her  servant.  This  offer,  after  at  first 
rejecting,  owing  to  the  attachment  which  he  had  formed,  he  at 
last  determined  to  accept ;  and  a  separation  from  his  mistress,  who 
was  now  become  the  idol  of  his  heart,  was,  in  coqsequence,  ren¬ 
dered  necessary.  The  agony  of  their  last  interview  is  described 
in  a  strain  calculated  to  touch  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

**  I  took  leave  of  her  uncle  immediately  after  dinner,  and  went  to  meet 
my  charming  Peggy  at  a  rendezvous  which  we  had  agreed  on,  to  pass  the 
few  precious  moments  that  were  left  us  in  some  solitary  walk  out  of  town. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  so  affecting  a  separation  would  not  admit 
of  witnesses,  and  especially  of  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  who  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  our  senUments ;  the  afternoon,  which  was  the  most  me¬ 
lancholy  we  ever  knew,  was  spent  in  reciprocal  vows  and  promises  of  eternal 
fidelity  and  constancy,  nevertheless  it  passetl  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  ; 
a  hundred  times  1  was  tempted  to  renounce  my  intention  of  departing,  and 
1  had  occasion  for  all  the  fortitude  of  my  charming  Peggy,  to  confirm  me 
in  my  resolution.  She  accompanied  me  to  the  coach-office,  where,  having 
remained  together  till  lialf-past  eight  o’clock,  she  c^led  a  coach,  and  en¬ 
tered  it  more  dead  than  alive.  1  IbllowctI  her  coach  with  my  eyes,  and 
when  it  altogether  disappeared,  my  resolution  then  became  weak  and  wa¬ 
vering." 

VOL.  v.  NO.  V.  2  N 
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■  "  If  I  could  have  forewcn  that  this  was  the  last  time  I  should  ever  see 
her,  no  consideration  on  earth  could  have  t(^  me  from  her ;  and  rather 
than  have  left  her,  I  should  have  coolly  awaited  the  ignominious  death  with 
which  I  was  every  day  threatened.  Vain  hopes  I  vain  illusions !  My  life 
has  been  one  continued  and  uninterrupted  series,  a  perpettial  concatenation 
of  the  efibets  of  adverse  fortune.  The  supreme  being  has  assigned  a  fixed  pe¬ 
riod  for  the  dissolution  of  every  thing  that  is  creat^  of  matter ;  but  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  immortality,  our  two  aouls  will  be  eternally  united." 

Having  escaped  to  the  CooUnent,  he  finallj  entered  into  the 
service  of  France,  where  he  met  with  the  most  unjust  treatment, 
being  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  enagn,  although  he  had  held  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  and  at 
length  deprived  of  a  small  penrion  which  had  been  at  first  assign¬ 
ed  nim,  and  in  consequence  left  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
His  future  life  was,  in  short,  spent  in  continued  disappointment 
and  misery,  by  which  his  spirit,  though  naturally  firm  and  mag¬ 
nanimous,  seems  at  length  to  have  been  entirely  cast  down  and 
broken  ;  and  he  breaks  forth  without  restraint  into  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  lamentations  over  the  misery  of  his  lot. 

"  I  know  not,”  he  observes,  “  what  star  has  presided  at  my  birth,  but 
mj  life  has  been  continually  passed  in  misfortune,  adversity,  pain,  want, 
and  the  most  crying  injustice  in  the  service, — very  hard  to  be  borne  by  a 
man  of  feeling,  and  an  officer  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  profu¬ 
sion.  I  have  always  been  in  straits ;  and  the  third  of  the  pension  given 
me  by  the  king,  for  my  subsistence,  has  been  retrenched  from  it.  I  owe 
nothing  to  fortune,  which  has  always  cruelly  persecuted  me,  without  hav¬ 
ing  once  been  propitious.  Providence  has  frequently  saved  my  life  as  if  by  a 
muacle ;  but  that  life  has  never  yet  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me." 

The  following  is  in  the  same  strain  of  despondency : 

"  If  I  had  at  that  time  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  government’s  offi¬ 
ces  as  I  have  since  acquired  b^  experience,  I  mould  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  with  much  less  protection ;  but  I  was  then  unacquainted  with  the 
omnipotence  of  the  clerks :  the  crooked  paths  which  it  was  necessary  to 
tread  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  object,  and  the  irresistible  influence  of  jietti- 
coats,  which  force  open  all  the  barriers  to  fortune,  though  I  am  now  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  marvellous  key  for  opening  a  door  to  the  reward  of  me¬ 
rit  and  demerit,  1  have  never  made  use  of  it.  M.  Rouille  gave  my  friends 
every  possible  assurance,  that  their  demands  in  my  favour  would  be  com- 

Slied  with  ;  and  M.  de  la  Porte  assured  me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
nd  my  commission  at  Louisbourg  on  my  arrival  there.  This  minister 
sent  me  an  order,  towards  the  epd  of  May,  to  repair  to  Rochefort ;  and  M. 
de  St.  Contest  having  given  me  a  gratification  to  defray  in  part  the  expences 
of  my  journey,  I  immraiately  left  Paris,  not  indeed  confiding  in  them  pro¬ 
mises,  for  I  had  received  as  many  the  year  before ;  and  when  once  deceived, 
1  seldom  bestow  my  confidence  in  the  same  quarter  a  second  time ;  but  I 
saw  no  other  course  open  to  me  than  that  of  returning  to  Louisbourg.  If 
I  had  been  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
then  quitted  France,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  in  some  other 
service  ;  but  the  want  of  money  forges  chains  that  cannot  possibly  be  broken, 
and  binds  for  ever  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  wretched  condition.  This 
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want  forms  the  certain  and  infallible  means  of  which  fortune  arails  herself 
to  crush  and  immolate  her  Tictims.” 

'  He  etnbarked  in  1750  on  board  a  crazy  vessel  for  Cape  Breton, 
and  had  nearly  perished  in  the  passage- boat.  In  August  1751 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  in  vain  applied  either  for  pro¬ 
motion  or* favour.  He  agiun  embarked  for  Louisbourg  in  1752, 
and  in  1754  received  a  lieutenancy.  -  When  that  settlement  was 
captured  by  the  English,  he  made  his  escape  into  Nova  Scotia, 
and  thence*  into  Canada,  where  he  continura  until  Quebec  was 
taken  by  the  EnglisH  in  1759.  Here  he  was  alarmed  lest  he 
should  lie  apprehended  as  a  rebel.  He  was  treated,  however,  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  experienced  great  kindness  and  courtesy 
from  the  British  officers,  among  whom  he  met  with  some  of  his 
relations.  He  returned  to  France  in  1760,'  where  he  continued 
still,  according  to  his  own  account,  struggling  with  his  adverse 
fate. 

"  Fortune,'*  he  obeerres,  "  has  not  proved  more  propitious  to  me  since 
my  return  to  France,  having  continued  to  persecute  me  unceasingly  with 
an  invindble  obstinacy.  There  is  now  every  appearance  that  she  will  only 
cease  to  persecute  me  with  the  termination  of  my  existence;  which  perhaps 
will  be  occasioned  b^  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  my  age,  our  lot 
is  not  easily  susceptible  of  amelioration." 

Such  was  the  issue  of  our  hero's  unfortunate  attachment  to  a 
worthless  and  ill-fated  cause.  Driven  from  his  home,  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  friends,  an  outcast  in  a  foreign  land,  with  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  preferment  shut  against  him,  and  without  friends  to  sup¬ 
port  his  claims,  his  proud  spirit  was  crushed  at  length  by  his  con¬ 
tinued  poverty  and  neglect.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
misfortunes  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  It  is  written  with  great 
energy  and  talent,  and  it  exhibits  a  most  striking  and  faithful 
picture  of  his  mind,  whether  affected  by  joy  or  sorrow.  But  the 
impressions  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  l^yond  measure  gloomy 
and  distressing.  It  is  painful  to  look  on  constant  and  unal¬ 
loyed  evil ;  ana  yet  so  deeply  are  we  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
the  unfortunate,  that  we  dwell  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure 
on  scenes  of  affliction,  and  it  is  not  willingly  that  we  withdraw 
our  minds  from  the  indulgence  of  sympathy  to  fix  them  on  ol^ 
jeets  of  gaiety  and  pleasure. 
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Art.  II, — A  Treatise  on  the  Pla&ue^  designed  to  p  ave  it  Con- 
,  taglouSy  from  facts  collected  miring  the  Authors  residence 
in  MaltOy  'when  xnsited  by  that  malady  in  1813  ;  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  its  peventioiiy  character^  and  treatment :  To  which 
is  annexed,  an  Appendix,  containing  minutes  of  the  Author's 
evidence,  given  l^fore  the  Contagion  Committee  (f  the  Hinute 
of  Commons,  accompanied  by  their  Report.  By  Sib  Arthur 
Brooks  Falconer,  M.  D.  London,  1820.  Fp.  277  and 
43. 

Some  years  ago,  while  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  engaged  in  an  investigation  relating  to  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  fever  in  London,  some  statements  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  them,  intended  to  shase  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  general.  These  doctrines  were  extendeil  even  to  the  plague, 
which  was  confidently  asserted  not  to  be  capable  of  lieing  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  place  to  another,  but  generated  in  certain  places 
by  particular  states  of  the  air.  On  these  grounds,  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  the  quarantine  laws  are  a  useless  restriction  upon 
commerce ;  and  the  statements  were  made  with  such  confidence, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Jackson,  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty-two  gentlemen,' 
chiefly  medical  men,  were  examined  before  this  committee,  and, 
of  these,  twenty  gave  a  decided  opinion  that  plague  is  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease,  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another,  and,  consequently,  of  being  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another  by  the  crews  of  ships  who  may  have  been  exposcxl  to 
it.  A  second  part  of  the  inquiry  was.  Whether  the  contagion 
can  be  conveyed  by  goods  ?  On  this  point,  fifteen  of  the  persons 
examined  were  of  opinion  that  it  can;  three,  that  it  cannot; 
and  four  were  doubtful.  After  a  full  investigation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported,  that  they  saw  no  reason  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  tho  quarantine  regulations  are 
founded. 

Britain  has  not  been  visited  by  the  plague  for  153 years;  and 
some  persons  have  adopted  an  opinion,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  people,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  frightful  epidemic 
being  again  introduced.  We  believe  that,  from  various  causes, 
the  danger  is  not  great ;  but  we  ure  satisfied  that  it  is  highly 
erroneous  to  suppose  there  is  none,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
quarantine  laws  could  be  saicly  dispensed  with,  or  even  imuh 
abated  or  abridged  as  to  strictness.  In  Malta  the  plague  had 
not  appeared  for  1S7  ycart — a  fact  which  establishes  lH*youd  a 
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doubt,  that  the  climate  had  no  tendency  to  generate  the  disease ; 
but,  lit  March  1813,  it  was  introduced  by  a  ship  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and,  in  the  succeeding  eight  months,  cut  off  nearly  5000 
persons,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  populaUon  of  the  islands 
Among  the  medical  men  who  were  examined  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  this  important  subject,  was  Sir  Arthur  Brook  Falconetj 
whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  much  weight,  as  he  resided  at ' 
Malta  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  forces  in  1813—and  as< 
by  the  judicious  measures  which  were  carried  on  under  his  di¬ 
rection,  he  contributed  greatly  towards  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  epidemic.  His  evidence  was  decidedly  in  support  of  tlio 
higiily  contagious  nature  of  plague,  and  the  necessity  of  the  qua¬ 
rantine  laws ;  and  bis  opinion  was  founded  on  extensive  observa¬ 
tions  made  at  that  time.  These  observations  he  has  given  in  this 
Work  in  a  more  detailed  form,  shewing  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  was  introduced  into  Malta  by  a  vessel  which  left  Alex¬ 
andria,  while  the  plague  was  raging  there,  and  part  of  the  crew 
of  which  died  on  the  passage,  as  the  captain  and  his  servant  ditl 
in  the  Lazaretto, — the  gradual  spread  of  the  contagion  from  one 
place  to  another,— the  effect  of  strict  seclusion  in  preserving 
some  places  from  it, — and  the  (Inal  extinction  of  the  disease  by 
the  judicions  police  regulations  which  were  adopted.  He  has 
addra  many  valuable  observations  on  pLigue  in  general,  its  symp¬ 
toms — mode  of  treatment, — and  the  means  of  preventing  it, 
which  will  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
subject. 


Art.  III.— .(in  Enquiry  concerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in 
the  Numbers  cf  Mankhul ;  being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malthus'.<i 
•  Essay  on  th^  suiyect.  By  William  Godwin.  London. 
Longman.  1820.  Pp.  648.  8vo. 

rvi 

1  HR  general  prevalence,  at  present,  of  the  doctrines  propaga- 
ted  by  Mr.  Molthus  on  the  subject  of  population,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  ra¬ 
pid  circulation  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
alterations  in  opinion  which  a  single  writer  may  effect  Scarcely 
twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  his  Essay  on  the  Princi- 
pie  of  Population”  was  published,  and  now,  according  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  **  no  other  system  of  thinking  on  the  subject  is  admit- 
ted  into  the  company  of  the  great and  “  he  has  carried  the 
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«*  whole  world  before  him.”  His  doctrines  are  in  fact  generally 
adopted  in  our  country  as  beyond  dispute ;  and  they  are  known 
and  discussed  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Wallace*  Hume*  and 
other  writers,  had  stated  the  principle  **  of  population  depend- 
**  ing  on  subsistence*”  before  Mr.  Malthus ;  but  in  their  works 
it  h{^  attracted  little  attention ;  and  he  first  brought  it  into  ex¬ 
tensive  notice  by  shewing  the  ratios  in  which  population  and  sub¬ 
sistence  increase ;  and  by  tracing  many  melancholy  consequences 
which  result  from  these  ratios  not  being  equal.  He  was  fortu¬ 
nate  also  in  applying  the  principle  of  population  to  expose  the 
fallacies  in  several  famous  systems  of  equality  then  prevalent ;  and 
the  current  which  began  to  set  strongly  agiuust  them,  on  other 
accounts*  aided  the  operation  of  his  work.  Farther*  his  doctrines 
explained,  in  a  rational  and  satisfactory  manner*  the  cause  of 
that  poverty,  which*  though  at  all  times  afflicting  mankind*  had 
become  at  the  period  in  whicli  he  wrote*  more  troublesome  and 
glaring  than  before.  Some '  circumstances  of  this  kind,  favour¬ 
able  to  the  reception  of  his  book,  were  probably  necessary  to  con¬ 
quer  the  repugnance  which  was  generally  felt  at  statements. 

His  leading  prindple,  nakedly  stated*  amounts  to  thi^— that 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  race,  a  power  of  procreating 
its  species  far  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  to  afford  us  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  that  hitherto*  the  former  power  has  been  constantly  re¬ 
strained,  or  human  beings  punished  for  its  exertion*  by  vice  or 
misery ;  and  that  there  is  but  a  feeble  hope  of  its  bdng  in  fu¬ 
ture  somewhat  checked  by  a  preventive  cause,  neither  vice  nor 
misery.  Although  **  the  practice  of  mankind  had,”  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Malthus's  book,  **  been  superior  to  their  theo- 
**  lies,”  yet  up  to  that  time*  to  marry  and  to  beget  children  had 
been  always  considered  as  great  virtues ;  and  nearly  every  go¬ 
vernment  has  made  regulations  to  encourage  marriage,  or  has 
given  a  bounty  on  procreation.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Malthus* 
therefore*  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature ;  one  too,  which  had  been  sanctioi^  by  religion* 
and  encouraged  by  legislators.  They  were  regardra  also  as 
tending  to  weaken  that  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God*  which 
other  philosophers  had  made  it  their  pride  to  cherish  ;  as  sup- 
presnng  charitable  feelings ;  as  supporting  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  in  oppressing  the  poor  and  the  distres^ ;  and,  as  choking 
exertion,  by  destroying  all  hope  of  remedying  the  evils  of  our 
condition. 

According  to  these  doctrines,  a  large  part  of  mankind  are  ctm- 
demiied  to  unimprovable  poverty  by  a  law  of  nature ;  and  all 
those  visions  of  the  progress  of  our  race,  in  which  some  master 
spirits  have  delighted  to  indulge,  arc  only  the  halos  of  imagina- 
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tion,  concealing  under  false  splendour  the  real  miseries  of  human 
existence.  In  the  ratios  of  the  power  of  popdcUion,  and  of  -  the 
earth's  productiveness,  it  seems  as  if  nature  were  at  variance  with 
herself,  and  that  man. was  doomed  to  misery  for  ages,  by  a  de< 
cree  of  which  he  was  ignorant  till  the  nineteenth  century.  Feel* 
ing  and  pious  men  were  loath  to  believe  that  the-  benevolent 
power  which  has  displayed  such  consummate  skill,  and  so  visible 
a  denre  to  promote  our  happiness,  in  the  construction  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  should  have  lost  sight  of  this  object  of  its  labours ;  and  that 
so  excellent  a  machine  should  be  destined  to  decay  amidst  pover¬ 
ty  and  pestilence.  Such  views  as  these,  occasioned  Mr.  Mal- 
tbus's  opinions  to  be  disliked,  and  caused  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  and  sharp  examination,  which,  however,  contributed  to  his 
honour,  in  the  seemingly  triumphant  establishment  of  his  opi¬ 
nions. 

Still  as  there  is  certainly  a  sort  of  opposition  between  the  be¬ 
nevolent  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  consent  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  now  generally  given  to  his  doctrines,  we  bail  with  plea¬ 
sure  every  attempt  farther  to  elucidate  the  subject ;  and  from 
the  interest  which  it  at  present  excites,  from  the  number  of  men 
of  commanding  talents  engaged  in  inquiries  connected  with  it, 
and  from  the  various  governments  of  Europe  now  causing  correct 
population-tables  to  be  constructed,  we  do  not  despiur  of  seeing 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly  investigated,  and  brought  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  one  of  the  persons  who  entertain  an  a  priori 
and  lasting  hatred  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  he  says  of  it,  **  that  it  is  intended  to  expel  humanity 
from  the  world."  He  stigmatizes  it  as  **  atrocious  and  loathsome,'* 
and  bestows  on  it  many  other  foul  epithets.  He  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  personal  opponent  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  Es- 
“  say  on  the  Principle  of  Population"  was  written  at  first  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  exposing  the  absurdity  of  a  favourite  theory  of 
Mr.  Godwin  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  tended  very  much  to  obscure  this 
gentleman’s  reputation  as  a  political  philosopher.  Mr.  Godwin, 
therefore,  has  every  motive  for  refuting,  if  possible,  its  doctrines. 
In  the  volume  before  us  he  has  attempted  this,  but  his  hatred 
of  the  system  is  more  conspicuous  than  his  power  to  injure,  it. 
He  treats  the  subject  alu^ther  too  lightly  ;  and  rather  insults 
the  understanding  of  his  readers,  by  applying  such  names  as 
“  a  house  of  cards,"  “  a  bubble,"  etc.  to  a  theory  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  statement,  has  captivated  the  whole  world ;  and  he 
seems  in  some  measure  so  blinded  by  his  passions,  that  he  can¬ 
not  perceive  the  support  which  Mr.  Mallhus's  book  Ls  calculated 
to  give  to  some  of  his  own  speculations. 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  a  living  and  most  instructive  example,  far  superior  in  efficacy 
to  all  the  theories  of  philosophers.  It  shews  in  deUul  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  popular  system  of  government  of  which  Mr.  God¬ 
win  was  once  the  strenuous  advocate,  as  he  continues,  we  believe, 
the  admirer.  The  more  rapidly  the  population  of  America  in¬ 
creases,  the  greater  cause  there  is  to  charge  any  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  whose  territories  are  not  yet  fully  peopled,  with 
thatviceandmisery  which,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  keep  down 
their  population  ;  and  from  no  other  work,  therefore,  could  Mr. 
Godwin  have  obtained  stronger  confirmations  of  his  former  dar¬ 
ling  principles,  lie  has  chosen  rather  to  occupy  himself  with  en¬ 
deavouring  to  put  doTon  his  personal  opponent.  He  seems  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  liberty  fur  the  gratification  of  his  own  sense 
of  importance,  and  in  an  imaginary  triumph  to  sneer  the  most 
convincing  logic  into  contempt.  He  is  quite  intolerant  in  his 
epithets ;  and  thus  wounds  and  disturbs  by  his  example  that 
philosophical  spirit  of  discussion  which  his  former  writings  so 
strongly  recommended.  The  sect  of  philosophers  to  which  Mr. 
Godwin  I>clongs,  has  long  complained,  and  sometimes  with  jus¬ 
tice,  that  its  op{K)ncnts  have  answered  arguments  with  abuse,  and 
have  ap])ealed,  not  to  the  reason,  but  to  the  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions  oi'mankind.  He  shews  by  his  present  work,  however,  that  he 
is  angry  at  this  mode  of  attack,  only  when  it  is  employed  against 
himself;  and  that,  like  other  people,  he  has  no  objection  to  hard 
names,  provided  he  alone  is  privileged  to  bestow  them.  A  man 
who,  like  Mr.  Godwin,  has  little  or  no  respect  for  many  of  the 
most  favoured  opinions  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  should  be 
cautious  how  he  assumes  the  spirit  of  an  inquisitor,  as  otherwise 
he  may  become  the  martyr  of  his  own  intolerance.  We  are, 
on  the  whole,  by  no  means  pleased  with  Mr.  Godwin’s  Ixmk.  It 
is  heavy,  declamatory,  and,  generally  speaking,  unphilosophical. 
Some  of  his  reasoning  is  more  connected  and  conviiKing  than, 
judging  from  his  former  works,  we  expected,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
declamation  are  spirited  and  fine ;  but  it  has  in  general  little  of 
the  fire  and  earnestness  which  gave  an  almost  irresistible  charm 
to  his  earlier  political  productions ;  and,  like  them,  it  is  confused 
and  turgid.  / 

The  chief  objects  of  the  present  work  are ;  Firsts  to  shew 
from  such  records  as  exist  of  the  ancient  world,  that  we  have  in 
fact  no  reason  to  believe  any  increase  has  actually  taken  place 
in  the  whole  numbers  of  mankind,  since  the  beginning  of  au¬ 
thentic  history  ;  Secondly^  lo  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  power 
of  increase  in  the  human  species;  and,  jT/oVd/^,  to  .shew  that  the 
increase  of  inh.abitants  in  tlie  United  Slates  of  America,  has  been 
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caused  by  immtgrationy  and  not  by  procreation.  As  to  the  first 
point,  we  must  observe,  that  the  records  of  the  ancient  world  on 
the  subject  of  population  arc  so  defective,  that  no  accurate  and 
well  authenticated  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  matter ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  prol^hle  that  the  numbers  of  our  race  have  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  Mr.  Godwin  is  wrong  in  his  assumption.  He 
endeavours,  secondly,  by  a  reference  to  the  population  tables  of 
Sweden,  the  only  ones  which  have  been  correctly  kept  for  a  series 
of  years,  to  shew  that  there  is  scarcely  any  power  of  increase  in 
the  human  species.  But  it  is  quite  a  truism,  that  a  similar  re¬ 
sult  must  always  be  obtained  from  the  population-tables  of  every 
country,  nearly  ttationan/  as  to  increase.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  even  in  Sweden,  population  /las  actually  increased,  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  double  itself  in  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  (p.  161.)  and  yet,  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Godwin  lead  him 
to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  child-bearing  women  is  there  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing,  and  the  population  going  gradually  to  decay. 
(P.  185.)  Many  circumstances  arc  unfavourable  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  our  species  in  Sweden,  and  consequently,  any  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  the  state  of  its  population,  hostile  to  the  power 
of  increase,  can  never  be  regarded  as  applicable,  where  mankind 
are  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation.  This  part  of  his 
work  does  not  therefore  throw  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the 
principle  ofincrea.se  as  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

Tile  fact  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  North 
“  America  doubling  itself  for  aliovc  a  century  and  a  half  succes- 
*•  sively,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  and  which  has  been  re- 
**  peatedly  ascertained  to  be  from  procreation. only,'’  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  Mr.  Malthus's  theory.  Mr.  Godwin  labours  there¬ 
fore  to  shew,  that  this  increase  is  derived  not  from  (that  source, 
but  chiefly  from  immigration,  which  he  states  at  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  {x^rsons  yearly.  (P.  405.)  The  only  authority  on  which 
lie  makes  this  assertion,  is  a  statement  of  Cobbet's,  and  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  American  newspapers ;  neither  of  which  we  conceive 
to  be  worthy  of  confidence.  He  has  also  ascertained  the  num- 
Ixr  of  persons  who  left  Britmn  for  New  England,  at  the  period 
of  its  first  colonization  ;  and  having  found  some  approxiniatiou 
to  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  at  that  time,  he  makes  out,  by  the 
rule  of  three,  that  the  present  tonnage  of  British  ships  gives  an 
annual  emigration  of  43,000  persons.  What  relation  there  is 
between  tonnage  and  emigration,  so  that  he  assumes  them  alwavs 
proportionate  to  one  another,  we  must  leave  him  to  explain.  Gn 
this  topic,  however,  we  are  not  destitute  of  better  authority  than 
a  conjecture  of  Cobbet's,  or  a  partial  account  in  a  Baltimore  Go- 
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zette.  Mr.  Seybert,  in  his  StAtistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States  America*,"  gives  the  whole  number  of  passengers  who 
arrived  at  ten  of  the  principal  port^  of  America  in  1817  ;  and 
as  this  includes  listall  the  ports  to  which  emigrants  generally  go, 
we  may  conclude,  that  not  500,  but  certainly  not  1000  more,  ar¬ 
rived  at  all  the  other  ports  of  America. 

We  shall  give  this  gentleman's  account  in  his  own  words ;  but 
must  express  our  surprise  that  any  man  of  the  least  literary  re¬ 
putation  should  pretend,  as  Mr.  Gr^win  does,  to  establish  a  fact, 
or  support  an  argument  on  such  insufficient  statements,  as  those 
to  which  he  has  confined  himself,  when  be  might  so  easily  liave 
ascertained  the  truth.  .Mr.  Seybert  observes,  correctly,  **  that 
**  in  1817,  the  emigrants  were  probably  more  numerous  than  in 
any  preceding  year."  The  following  statement  extends  from 
the  1st  of  January,  to  the  31st  of  December  1817. 


PORTS. 

Number  of  the  pu- 
iengen  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Number  of  the  paiien- 
gers  iVom  Germany 
aid  Holland. 

Number  of  the  paven- 
gera  from  France. 

Number  of  the  panen- 
gersfitwn  Italy* 

"II 

Ir- 

?:Sa!s 

p 

h 

In 

Number  of  the  panen- 
gen  from  all  other  Fo¬ 
reign  Countriea. 

11 

III 

Boston  . 

960 

89 

43 

n 

837 

171 

150 

2200 

New  York 

4834 

259 

674 

Bj 

1273 

464 

123 

7634 

Perth,  Amboy  .  . 

117 

N 

520 

637 

Plulailelphia 

S553 

63 

209 

116 

5 

KZ^ 

■ 

25 

3 

558 

IBaitimore 

1996 

298 

73 

■ 

16 

1817 

porfolk 

473 

3 

■ 

5 

31 

8 

520 

ICharlcstown  .  . 

596 

13 

n 

■ 

94 

4 

747 

84 

1 

19 

■ 

44 

15 

163 

New  Orleans  .  . 

64 

8 

333 

■ 

32 

442 

879 

11977 

4169 

1245 

1  58 

2901 

1569 

321 

22240 

“  These  returns  were  obUuned  from  the  records  of  the  custom- 
«  houses,  except  for  Charlestown,  which  was  made  from  the  re- 
**  port  of  the  harbour-master ;  they  include  all  the  passengers, 
cUixefUf  and  aliens^  who  arrived  in  the  ports  enumerated  -f-.” 
Mr.  Godwin  must  surely  feel  regret  at  having  published  his 
crude  conjectures  in  face  of  this  authentic  document. 

.  The  question,  however,  as  to  the  increase  in  the  American  ptv 
pulation,  relates  to  a  prior  period,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
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time  between  1790  and  1810,  the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  cen¬ 
sus  whicli  we  have  yet  received.  Mr.  Blodget  estimated,  in 
1806,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  had  arrived  for  the  ten  pre¬ 
ceding  years  in  the  United  States  at  4000  per  year  *.  In  1794, 
it  is  supposed  10,000  arrived.  Mr.  Seybert  thinks,  therefore, 
and,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  6000  per  year,  fw 
the  twenty  years  above  mentioned,  is  an  ample  allowance  for  the 
number  of  emigrants.  If  they  increased  at  the  most  favourable 
rate,  their  whole  number  might  amount  in  the  twenty  years  to 
180,000.  Excluding  them,  the  free  white  population  of  Ame¬ 
rica  doubled  itself  between  1790  and  1810,  in  the  space  of  28. 
28  years,  and  with  them  in  22. 48  years, — thdr  numbers  short¬ 
ening  the  period  of  doubling  only  four.fifths  of  a  year  -f*. 

Other  facts,  some  of  which  Mr.  Gkxiwin  himself  has  stated,  sa¬ 
tisfy  us  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Umted  States  is  chiefly  from  procreation.  It  is  well  known  that 
comparatively  few  children  go  from  other  countries  to  America ; 
now  the  American  census  shews  that  half  the  people  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  while,  according  to  the  tables  in  Mr.  God¬ 
win's  Ix^k,  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Swe¬ 
den  are  under  sixteen :  or|  the  whole  white  population  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was,  in  1810,  5,862,092,  and  of  these,  2,983,211  were  under 
sixteen;  while,  in  1805,  the  population  of  Sweden  was,  3,320,647, 
and,  of  these,  1,126,240  were  under  sixteen.  It  is  quite  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  American  increase  arises 
from  infants  born  in  that  country.  Mr.  Godwin  states  that 
women  are  the  soil  from  which  human  creatures  are  produ- 
“  ced," — that  “  they  only  can  mature  the  germs  of  the  human 
species.”  Now  the  fact  is  notorious,  that,  comparatively,  few 
women  go  from  Europe^  to  America;  and,  accordingly,  we  learn 
from  Seybert,  that  the  women  in  America  are  to  the  men  as  96 
to  100;  while,  in  Great  Britiun,  according  to  the  census  of 
1811,  they  arc  as  109.99  to  100.  ProporUonately  a  much 
greater  number  of  females  marry  in  America  than  in  Europe ; 
the  increase  of  people  in  America  is,  therefore,  all  derived  from 
American  females. 

The  only  fact  or  statement  which  throws  the  least  doubt  on 
this  subject  is  the  following :  / 

••  The  white  population  in  America,  of  1800,  was  4,305,971.  7%«e,  ts 
ten  yean,  would  be  diminuhed  by  a  fourth.  It  is  very  improbable  that  more 
than  3,900,000  would  have  been  anve  in  1810 ;  for  whatever  proportion  the 
l>irth$  of  that  country  may  bear  to  the  whole  population,  the  proportim  if 
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death  is  certainly  greater  than  in  Europe.  These  3,900,000,  then,  should 
have  constituted  the  number  of  those  above  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  census  of 
1810,  had  there  been  no  importation  from  other  countries.  But  the  actual 
census  above  ten  years  of  age,  was  3,845,389,  giving  a  surplus  of  645,389, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  immigration.  The  cen-. 
sUs  of  1810  contains  also  9,106,704  chililren  under  ten  years.  Part  of  these, 
too,  as  well  as  the  deaths  of  the  immigrants  since  their  arrival,  should  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  645,389  above  stated ;  and  therefore,  of  die  1,556,129  persons 
which  the  census  of  1810  exhibits  beyond  that  1800,  it  is  as  clear  as  sun¬ 
shine  that  nearly  one  half  was  added  by  direct  immigration."  P.  282. 

There  is  something  plausible  in  this;  and  from  our  possessing 
lio  registers  of  births  and  deaths  in  America,  except  for  some  very 
small  parts  of  it,  wc  are  unable  to  say  what  proportion  they  bear, 
on  the  whole,  to  each  other.  The  writer  appears  to  us,  however, 
quite  unwarranted  in  assuming  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  is 
greater  than  in  Europe.'”  'We  suppose  tnat  the  probabilities  of 
life  calculated  from  the  progress  of  population  in  Europe,  are  not 
at  all  applicable  to  America;  and  therefore,  that  though  the 
above  statement  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  population  dying  in  six 
years,  is  not  too  great  for  any  part  of  Europe,  it  is  much  too  large 
for  America.  Of  all  the  European  states,  of  whose  population 
we  have  any  accurate  accounts,  Russia  most  nearly  resembles 
America ;  and  Mr.  Malthus  gives,  though  with  doubts  as  to  its 
accuracy,  the  average  of  deaths  to  the  population  of  this  empire, 
as  1  in  60,  or  as  1  in  58.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  mor¬ 
tality  in  Fetersburgh,  is  1  in  28.  We  find  it  stated  in  Seybert, 
however,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  1814,  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Philadelphia,  was  as  1  to  43-40 ;  and  on  an  average 
of  7  years,  as  1  to  41.  Mr.  Warden,  also,  in  his  Statistical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  United  States,  gives  the  proportion  at  Boston,  as  1 
to  45 ;  at  Baltimore,  as  1  to  44 ;  and  at  New  York,  os  1  to  50. 
These  are  some  of  the  parts  of  America  least  favourable  to  health. 
“  In  London,  according  to  Mr.  Mahhus*!-,  one  half  of  the  born 
die  under  three  years  of  age ;  in  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  under 
two;  in  Manchester,  under  five;  in  Norwich,  under  five;  in 
Northampton,  under  ten.”  While  in  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Seybert,  not  half  the  population  die  under  20  years  of  age.  We 
say,  half  the  population,  because  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  is  not  given.  Mr.  Malthus  states  a  similar  fact  as  to  Pe- 
tersburgh,  where  half  of  all  that  are  bom  do  not  die  till  25. 
When  we  take  into  consideration,  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  America  live  in  towns,  or  are  engaged  in  unhealthy 
occupations ;  that  they  are  chiefly  agriculturists ;  and  that  I  to 
45  is  the  average  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  their  cities,  we 
may  assume  that  the  proportion  of  1  death  to  60  jieople,  which 
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Mr.  Malthus  states  as  the  proportion  in  the  empire  of  Russia, 
vill  be  nearly  correct  for  an  average  of  the  whole  of  America. 
If  the  mortality  is  1  in  60,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  will  have  died;  or,  from  the  free  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  1800,  4,312,971,  let  us  take  a  sixth  part,  718,828, 
and  we  shall  then  have  3,594,143,  for  the  population  above 
ten  years  of  age,  of  1810.  According  to  the  enumeration,  it  was 
3,845,389,  leaving  231,246,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  de¬ 
rived  at  an  average  of  more  than  20,000  per  year  from  emigration. 
But  in  1 803,  Louisiana,  with  a  probable  population  of  80,000,  was 
added  to  the  United  States.  And  though  this  number  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  procreation,  neither  does  it  form  any  |jart  of  the  in¬ 
crease  from  emigration.  We  may  also  suppose  that  the  greater 
expertness  of  the  officers  who  collect  the  census,  might  enable 
them  to  make  their  returns  a  month,  or  some  longer  period,  ear- 
her  in  1810,  than  in  1800;  by  which  means  their  lists  would 
show  a  number  of  persons  living  in  1810  too  great  by  a  sum 
equal  to  the  number  of  persons  who  would  die  in  a  month.  Iii 
fact,  the  census  of  1800  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  8th  of 
December^  1801,  and  that  of  1810  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1811.  Add  to  this,  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  migration,  and  might  therefore  occasion  mistakes. 
From  these  circumstances  we  conclude  the  difference  in  the  cal¬ 
culated  and  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants,  above  ten  years  of 
age,  from  the  year  1810,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  emigration  is 
greater  than  we  have  stated  it.  Instead  of  supposing  that  the 
excess  above  the  calculation  is  derived  from  emigration,  we  rc-  * 
gard  it  as  the  strongest  proof  we  have  yet  seen,  of  the  superior 
healthiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Even  if  it  were  allowed  that  the  increase  in  America  did  not 
arise  chiefly  from  procreation,  it  would  only  help  Mr.  Godwin  to 
remove  the  chief  difficulty  one  step.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  greater  part,  probably  three-fourths,  of  the  Americans,  are 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  our  islands ;  and  from  the 
time  at  which  America  was  first  coloiii/ed,  to  1810,  wc  have 
probably  quadrupled  our  numbers ;  which  proves  a  power  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  human  species  as  cflectually,  though  the  ratio  is  not 
80  rapid,  os  if  the  whole  increase  in  America  had  arisen  solely 
by  procreation  from  the  first  settlers.  Wc  should  only  havciH 
this  case  to  extend  the  period  of  doubling,  a  few  years;'  arKl  all 
the  evils  which  have  hitherto  checked  the  progress  of  population 
would  as  naturally  arise,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,'  as 
under  the  supposition  of  a  doubling  in  25  years.  Mr.  Godwin's 
statement  on  this  subject,  lover  of  truth  though  he  profess  him- 
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self  to  be,  is  disingenuous.  Europe,  he  says,  containing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  geographers,  153,000,000  people,  might  ea^y 
send  away  10,000,000,  which  would  never  be  mis^  ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  10,000,000  Americans  haVe  been 
derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country ;  and  nearly 
100,000,000  of  the  Europeans  never  contributed  one  soul  to  the 
population  of  America.  It  may  answer  Mr.  Godwin's  purpose 
to  represent  the  Americans  as  derived  from  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe ;  but  it  never  can  answer  the  purposes  of  truth. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out,  and,  we  think,  refuted,  as  far  as 
they  deserve  refutation,  all  the  principal  objections  which  are 
made  by  Mr.  Ghxlwin  to  the  ratio  at  which  Mr.  Malthus  has 
stated  the  power  of  increase  in  our  species,  and  which  still  ap- 
pears  to  us,  therefore,  unshaken,  and  as  valid  as  if  Mr  Godwin 
bad  never  written.  , 

The  exact  rate  at  which  population  can,  by  any  possibility  in¬ 
crease,  is  of  little  importance,  however,  except  as  compared  with 
the  power  of  augmenting  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  human 
race  might  increase  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  least  evil  arising,  could  food  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  proportion,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  the  power  of  the  populating  principle,  and  our  power  of 
increasing  the  means  of  sunsistence,  lies  the  whole  cause  either 
of  good  or  evil.  Mr.  Malthus  rests  all  his  proofs  of  the  power 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  populating  principle,  on  the  increase  of 
people  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Now,  however  obvious  tne  fact  may  appear,  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  it  before  stated,  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
have  increased  in  America  as  fast  as  the  population ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  not  justified  in  attributing  a  greater  power  of  in¬ 
crease  to  one  than  to  the  other.  This  observation  is  made  by  a 
Mr.  Booth,  the  author  of  a  “  Dissertation  on  the  Ratios  of  Ib- 
“  crease  in  Population,  and  the  Means  of  Subsistence,”  which 
Mr.  Godwin  has  published  in  his  own  book,  and  from  which  we 
in  fact  took  our  former  quotation.  He  states, 

**  If  America  have  doubled  its  inhabitants  every  25  years,  the  prepared 
food  mast  have  increased  in  equal  proportion ;  for  all  the  inhabitants  have 
|denty,  and  are  able  to  export  grain  to  foreira  countries.  In  the  only  coun¬ 
try  then  where  Mr.  Malthus  has  discovered  any  ratio  of  increase  of  human 
population,  the  same  if  not  a  greater  ratio  has  been  observed  in  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  subsistence." 

This  fact  will  probably,  however,  be  iwardetl  rather  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  than  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Maitnus's  principles.  It  is 
an  example  of  “  plenty  of  rich  land  to  be  had  for  little  or  no- 
thing,”  “  and  of  the  knowledge  and  mdtutry  of  an  old  state 
operating  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land  of  a  new  one 
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and  this  hitherto  rapid  ■  augmentation  of  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  occu¬ 
pied  and  cultivated.  When  America,  it  will  be  said,  shall  be 
peopled  as  densely  as  England  or  France,  it  will  probably  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  same  manner  as  these  countries  now  do,  from  population 
constantly  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  this 
esUmate,  however,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  reasoning  con¬ 
cerning  population  and  food,  more  is  attributed  to  extent  and 
JertUity  of  soil,  and  less  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  mau, 
than  they  probably  deserve.  The  latter  appear  more  efficacious 
instruments  to  supply  us  with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the 
former.  This  opinion,  which  is  the  most  valuable  one  we  have 
detected  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  work,  is  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
it ;  though  in  no  particular  place  is  it  stated  in  that  connected 
forcible  manner  which  it  seems  to  deserve.  In  fact,  he  himself 
does  not  appear  fully  sensible  of  its  import,  or  of  all  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  it  leads ;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  exemplify 
it  somewhat  at  large. 

The  earth  produces,  in  its  natural  state,  a  few  wild  berries, 
herbs,  and  fruits,  and  sustains  a  few  wild  animals ;  on  which  a 
comparatively  small  and  miserable  population  find,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  precarious  subsistence.  By  his  art  and  industry 
roan  clears  the  ground,  and  plants  in  one  spot  the  corn  and  seeds 
which  nature  scatters  at  random.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  agri¬ 
culture  is,  os  amongst  the  savages  in  Afiica,  the  setting  fire  to  a 
portion  of  a  forest,  and  throwing  a  few  seeds  on  the  ashes  which 
cover  the  place,  thus  rendered  for  a  time  capable  of  supplying 
man  with  food.  Between  this  first  step  and  our  present  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  distance  is  immense,  and  several  ages  of  ob¬ 
servation  were  probably  requisite  before  man  learnt  to  unite  the 
cultivation  of  corn  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  to  meliorate 
the  soil,  and  multiply  its  produce  by  a  varied  succession  of  crops. 
By  such  improvements  as  these,  which  are  already  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Britain  for  example,  it  is  pir  - 
bable  that  any  given  extent  of  cultivated  land  now  supplies  m<4ia 
with  many  times  as  much  food  as  in  its  natural  state.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  quite  independent  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  is  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  man,  exercised 
on  it.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  with  equal  propri- 
ety,  and  more  striking  evidence,  to  all  the  fish  which  is  con¬ 
sumed.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  sustenance  consists  of 
this  last  species  of  food,  which,  as  it  comes  for  our  use,  is 
obviously  wholly  the  product  of  ingenuity  and  industry,  inde- 

fendent  altogether  of  soil.  Theoretically,  then,  we  believe  that 
nowledgc,  ingenuity,  and  industry,  are  more  efficient  means  of 
producing  food  than  a  fertile  soil ;  and  the  history  of  mankind 
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affords  some  striking  iUustraUons  of  this  fact,  which  wc  think 
worth  noticing. 

The  savages  of  New  Holland,  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense 
continent,  had  little  other  food  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
than  a  few  berries,  yams,  honey,  and  worms  extracted  from  rot¬ 
ten  wood.  Even  these  they  collected  with  great  labour ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  increased  very  slowly  in  numbers  *.  At 
present,  a  mere  corner  of  that  large  country  supplies  twenty 
thousand  Europeans  with  fotxl ;  which,  with  other  productions 
of  agrictiHurCy  they  actually  export  in  considerable  quantities. 
All  that  part  of  North  America,  now  the  United  States,  nou¬ 
rished  only  a  few  wandering  tribes  of  savages  before  tt  was  colo¬ 
nized  from  Britain.  The  first  settlers  carried  food  with  them  ; 
they  were  obliged,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  obtain  subsistence 
from  Europe ;  and  this  failing  in  some  cases,  many  of  them  perish¬ 
ed  by  famine.  As  they  possessed,  however,  the  knowledge,  the 
arts,  the  industry,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Europe,  they  were  soon 
enabled  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  food  from  a  soU  that  yielded 
no  sustenance  to  ignorant  savages.  At  present,  above  seven  mil¬ 
lions  f  of  people  live  in  a  comparatively  small  part  of  that  exten¬ 
sive  continent ;  and  they  purchase  with  their  raw  produce  the 
manufactured  articles  of  Europe.  In  fact,  they  feed  more  persons 
than  themselves.  South  America  has  at  least  equal  natural 
capacities  with  North  America ;  but  “  the  English  North'  Ame- 
**  rican  colonies,  now  the  powerful  people  of  the  United  States 
“  of  America,  soon  outstripped  all  others  in  the  progress  of  their 
**  population  j.'’  The  obvious  cause  why  Europeans  multiplied 
so  fast  in  America,  compared  with  the  Indians,  was,  that  they 
possessed  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  Europe ;  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  colonies  in  North  America  multiplied  faster  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  south,  liecause  the  former  possessed  the  arts  and 
industry  of  Britain,  the  latter  those  only  of  Spain.  A  difference 
similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  colonies,  may  be  noticeil 
between  the  mother  countries.  Britain,  which  is  not  equal  to 
Spain,  in  **  delicious  climate  and  fertile  soil,'*  has  on  an  ove¬ 
rage  152  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  while  Spain  has  only  55  ||. 
Holland  was  originally  a  morass,  subject  to  be  overflowed  both 
by  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  the  risings  of  the  rivers ;  but  inge¬ 
nuity  and  industry  won  literally  an  empire  from  the  waves ;  and 
it  now  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  nearly  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Spain.  The  Campagna  near  Home,  and  the 
valleys  of  Greece,  still  possess  their  natural  fertility ;  but  the  pro- 

*  Malthus,  Euay,  b.  i.  chap.  3. 

Acoonling  to  the  census  of  1810.  They  probably  now  amount  to  more  than  ten 
millions. 
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duce  of  both  is  probably  much  less  than  when  they  were  inha¬ 
bited  by  more,  industrious  people.  Plenty  of  fertile  territory 
did  not  save  a  few  miserable  wretches  from  famine  in  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  it  was  and  is  less  efficacious  in*  South  than  in  North 
America;  in  Spain  thaa  in  Holland.  Soil  is  chiefly  fertile' in  re¬ 
lation  to  our  knowledge  aud  skill ;  and  we  can  conceive  a'degree 
of  these  which  might  make,— «as  the  barren  sands  of  Norfolk  are 
said  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  'of  .Eng¬ 
land, — the  burning  deserts  of  Sahara  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the' 
globe.  The  much  greater  produce  of  the  knowledge-regulated 
labour  of  an  European,  than  of  what  may  be  called  the  scrambles 
for  food  of  a  savage  of  New  Holland,  proves  clearly  that  the  qua¬ 
lities  in  roan  above  mentioned,  are  the  chief  means  of  multiply¬ 
ing  subsistence. .  The  most  fertile  soil  of  itself  supplies  little  or 
no  food  for  man ;  and  when  these  qualities  exist  in  a  high  degree, 
it  is  scarcely  hyperbolical  to  say,  that  bread  may  be  ga^her^  from 
the  waves,  and  milk  drawn  from  the  mck.  In  this  part  of  his 
argument,  therefore,  we  conceive  Mr.  Godwin  to  be  more  cor-- 
rect  than  Mr.  Malthus.  And  as  every  human  being  is  endowed' 
with,  or  may  exercise  these  qualities,  we  ought  to  look  on  him, 
as  Mr.  Godwin  says,  as  **  an  instrument  *  for  producing  the 
**  means  of  subsistence  in  the  sense  of  provisions." 

“  When  acre  has  been  added  to  acre,"  says  Mr.  Malthus, 
till  all  the  fertile  land  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  food 
must  depend  on  the  melioration  of  the  land  already  in  posses- 
«  sion.  This  is  a  fund  which,  from  the  nature  of  all  soils,  in- 
stead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  diminishing,"  This  is, 
however,  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  The  increase  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  depend  more  on  the  increase  in  know¬ 
ledge,  than  on  mere  melioration  of  the  soil.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  into  Europe,  for  example,  has  added  consider¬ 
ably,  perhaps  one-twentieth  part,  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  food. 
It  is  stated  by  Humboldt,  and  quoted  both  by  Mr.  Say,  and 
Mr.  Malthus  in  his  recent  treatise  on  political  economy,  that 
plantains  produce  133  times  as  much  as  wheat,  and  44  times  as 
much  as  potatoes,  in  the  same  extent  of  surface ;  and  that  Mexi¬ 
can  maize  is  even  still  more  productive.  It  certainly  requires  no 
very  vivid  imagination  to  suppose  that  both  these  plants  may  be 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Malthus  has  shewn 
very  clearly,  in  his  recent  work  on  political  economy  *,  the  effects 
of  agricultural  improvements  in  augmenting  the  profits  of  agri¬ 
cultural  capital ;  in  other  words,  in  obtaining  a  greater  quantity 
of  produce  with  a  less  quantity  of  labour.  He  states,  that  pro. 
fits  were  higher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  than  in  the 
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middle  part ;  but  he  seems  to  think  this  augmentation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  profits  can  only  be  for  short  intervals ;  and  that  they  must 
permanently  decrease.  In  this  point  we  differ  from  him.  Every 
improvement  tends  to  obtain  from  nature  greater  produce  with 
less  labour  or  expense.  The  improvements  which  have  hitherto 
taken  place,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  poorer  soils, 
or  constantly  to  have  xipgmented  that  fund  which  Mr.  Malthus 
describes'  as  constantly  decreeing.  We  have  no  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  augmentation  of  agricultural  profits  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  long  intervals, — that,  for  example,  the  worst  soil  now  under 
cultivation  in  Britain  gives  more  produce  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour,  which  is  what  we  understand  by  agricultural  profits, 
than  the  best  soil  did  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Mr.  Malthus 
himself  has  no  doubt,  that  the  capital  employed  on  the  last  land 
**  taken  intq  cultivation  in  181^  was  more  productive  than  the 
**  capital  employed  on  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation  in 
“  1727  The  great  difference  between  our  opinion  and  his  is 
this— he  supposes  that  this  augmentation  of  agricultural  profits 
constantly  takes  place  at  intervals,  and  yet  that  the  whole  result 
is  not,  as  we  say,  an  augmentation.  Every  improvement  by  which 
either  the  tools,  the  clothes,  or  the  food  of  the  agricultural  la¬ 
bourer  is  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate,  augments  agricultural  pro¬ 
fits,  or  has  the  same  tendency  as  the  **  melioration  of  the  soil.'*' 
If  Mr.  Malthus  includes  under  these  terms  the  possible  introduc¬ 
tion  into  husbandry  of  other  seeds  and  roots ;  all  the  various  im¬ 
provements  in  agricultural  management  and  agricultural  instru¬ 
ments  which  can  possibly  take  place  ;  and  all  the  improvements 
by  which  the  clothes  and  other  necessaries  of  the  labourer  may  be 
and  are  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate,— we  can  only  regret  the  ina¬ 
dequacy  of  his  language  to  the  multiplied  phenomena  which  it 
was  intended  to  express.  If  he  does  not  include,  under  these 
terms,  all  the  improvements  here  hinted  at,  he  takes  a  most 
imperfect  view  of  the  power  of  man  to  augment  his  food  even 
when  every  acre  may  be  under  the  plough.  In  either  case  we 
conceive  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  we  have  quoted  to  be 
somewhat  incorrect.  Ingenuity,  and  knowledge  directing  indus¬ 
try,  which  are  the  means  of  providing  us  with  food,  are  constant¬ 
ly  on  the  increase,  and  therefore  the  qualities  of  the  soil  which 
they  call  into  action  may  be  considered  as  a  fund  which  is  gra¬ 
dually  increasing.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot,  of  course,  mean 
to  assert,  that  ibod  can  be  raised  quite  independently  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  machines  by 
themdof  which  food  is  produced,  and  which  is  productive  in  pro- 
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portion  as  men  know  how  to  employ  its  natural  powers.  To  the 
possible  increase  of  this  knowledge  no  rational  inquirer  pretends 
at  present  to  assign  limits. 

Although  we  differ  from  Mr.  Malthus  in  attributing  a  much 
greater  efficacy  to  the  moral  qualities  of  man,  as  to  the  production 
of  foody  and  less  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  we  are  far  from  as¬ 
serting  that  the  power  of  augmenting  the  means  of  subsistence  is 
or  will  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the  consequences  of  the  unrestrain¬ 
ed  power  of  the  populating  principle.  Either  may  be  in  excess. 
But  both  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  may  be  con- 
trouled  by  that  knowledge  which  is  constantly  augmenting  and 
correcting.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  ratios^  as  positive  quantities  beyond  our  dominion. 
The  most  which  can  be  stated  on  this  subject  with  accuracy  is, 
that  the  human  race,  while  ignorant  of  some  great  laws  of  nature, 
has  had  a  tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  it  has  created  the 
means  of  subsistence.  From  the  general  spirit  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
work,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  this  tendency  is  a  positive  and 
severe  Hw  of  nature,  which  man  can  only  counteract  by  great 
sufferings.  We  would  fain  hope  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
view,  and  that  both  the  ratios  of  increase  may  be  so  modified  by 
moral  causes  that  they  may  be  brought  to  an  exact  equality.  It 
is  clear  that  the  actual  increase,  both  of  food  and  population,  must 
be  equal ;  and  all  the  miseries  which  keep  down  population  to  a 
level  with  subsistence,  may  be  considered  as  motives  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  food.  There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  progress  of  society,  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  have  been  rather  overlooked,  though  tending  to  dis- 
sipate  some  of  the  gloom  in  which  at  present  the  doctrines  of  pa* 
pulation  are  enveloped ;  and  to  a  few  of  these  we  shall  now  brief¬ 
ly  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
observe,  that  wc  do  not  mean  by  them  to  make  any  attack  on  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.  He  has  himself  mentioned  most  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  mean  to  allude;  but,  from  his  desire 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  not  perhaps 
so  fully  developed  many  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  it  as  they 
deserve. 

At  the  same  instant  in  which  the  tendency  of  man  to  procreate 
more  children  than  he  could  nourish  was  stated,  he  was  put  into 
a  fair  way  of  restraining  it.  Before  Mr.  Malthus  had  published 
his  book,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  tutored  by  circum¬ 
stances,  had  taught  them  to  correct  many  of  the  evils  of  this  ten¬ 
dency.  We  owe  this  observation  to  him.  “  The  evils,”  he  slates, 

resulting  from  the  principle  of  population,  have  rather  diminish- 
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“  cd  than  increased,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  their  real  cause — and,  which  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  **  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  women  twvo  pass  a  con- 
“  siderable  part  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  moral  restraint^ 

**  than  in  pa^  times  and  amongst  uncivilized  nations^  Through¬ 
out  his  book,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  all  the  positive 
checks  to  population,  such  as  war,  famine,  and  epidemic  diseases, 
have  decreased ;  and  consequently  all  the  preventive  checks  to 
population  must  have  increased.  As  this  beneficial  alteration 
took  place  while  mankind  were  theoretically  ignorant  of  this  law 
of  nature,  and  while  legislators,  sharing  the  general  ignorance, 
did  all  in  their  power  unwisely  to  encourage  an  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  we  may  certainly  expect,  now  that  the  law  is  theoretically 
known,  and  the  actions  of  legislators  will  no  longer  counteract 
individual  wisdom,  that  the  preventive  and  moral  checks  to  po¬ 
pulation  will  increase  more  rapidly. 

Already  we  see  that  the  wish  to  maintain  a  certain  rank  in  life, 
to  possess  certain  luxuries  and  conveniences,  or  to  better  one's 
condition,  operates  powerfully  to  prevent  improvident  marriages. 
In  fact,  when  we  regard  only  individuals,  we  almost  doubt  any 
tendency  in  civilized  man  to  beget  more  children  than  he  can 
provide  for;  or,  in  other  words,  any  tendency  in  population  to 
surpass  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  mass  of  persons,  certainly 
those  of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  are  careful  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  subsistence  before  they  enter  into  matrimony .>  So  many 
amusements  and  employments  arise  in  the  progress  of  society,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  marriage  seems,  in  some  measure,  an  impe¬ 
diment, — so  many  other  passions  equally  demand  gratification, 
that  a  continually  increasing  number  of  persons  may  be  expected 
to  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy^  and  to  live  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
moral  restraint.  The  love  of  power  and  the  love  of  literature  are 
both  in  some  measure  averse  from  the  cares  of  marriage.  The 
extensive  education  of  the  more  opulent  classes  allows  them  easi¬ 
ly  to  fill,  or  prevents  them  from  ever  feeling,  that  vacancy  of 
heart  and  want  of  society  which  often  make  both  sexes  seek  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  change  of  life.  Within  the  last  half  century,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  females  has  been  much  'improved ;  and  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  more  of  them  have  been  conspicuous  as  artists  and  authors, 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  may  be  expected,  that  this  pro¬ 
gress  will  continue,  and  that  many  more  women  than  at  present, 
will  find,  in  cultivating  their  minds,  a  compensation  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  happiness  of  the  married  state.  A  wife  is  necessary  to  a 
savage,  less  as  a  woman  than  as  a  companion  in  his  toils,  or  as 
his  domestic  slave ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe,  who 
are  not  domestic  servants,  there  is  a  sort  of  necessity  to  marry,  in 
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order  to  enable  them  to  live  with  decency.  Marriage  is  to  these  last 
not  only  **  the  great  holiday  of  life,”  but  also  a  matter  of  policy.. 
Among  the  more  opulent  classes  no  such  necessity  exists.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  machinery,  and  the  continual  increase  of  the  productive 
powers,  allow  the  number  of  persons  in  civilized  society,  who  are 
capable  of  living  without  excessive  labour,  constantly  to  increase. 
Individuals  of  this  class  fear  falling  into  extreme  poverty;  among 
them  moral  restraint  already  exists  to  a  great  degree ;  and  we 
look  on  Uie  probabibty  of  their  numbers  continually  increasing 
as  a  reason  for  believing  that  this  habit  will  become  more  exten¬ 
sive.  We  purposely  omit  taking  any  notice  of  that  virtue  which, 
without  seeking  any  compensation,  can  placidly  resign,  from  its 
own  high  resolves,  every  sort  of  improper  pleasure ;  and  this  we 
do,  not  because  we  are  insensible  to  the  increased  influence  which 
this  principle  may  have  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  evils  of  the 
populating  principle  being  better  understood,  but  because  we 
only  wished  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
seem,  in  the  progress  of  society,  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
encourage  and  reward  moral  restraint. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember,  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  above  mentioned  have  taken  place,  as  Europe  has  become 
more  densely  peopled  ;  and  that  all  the  preventive  checks  operate 
most  forcibly  where  it  is  most  crowded.  Thus,  plagues,  epide- 
mics,  famines,  and  all  the  long  catalogue  of  dreadful  evils,  which 
keep  population  down  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are  still  very  prevalent  in  Turkey,  where  the  people  live  at  the 
rate  of  84  to  each  square  mile;  whilst  they  are  rarely  heard  of  in 
England,  where  the  people  are  proportionately  above  four  times 
as  numerous,  or  in  Holland,  where  they  are  still  more  closely 
pressed  together.  We  have  Humboldt's  authority  for  saying 
that  famines  or  dearths  are  frequent  in  New  Spain.  They  exist 
also,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  in  a  still  more  dreadful  degree, 
among  the  savages  of  New  Holland.  In  both  these  countries,  the 
people  are  so  little  crowded,  that  each  one  may  command  many 
thousand  acres.  There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  positive  checks  to  population — and  under  them  are  com¬ 
prised  nearly  all  the  evils  which  result  from  the  principle, — de¬ 
crease  as  mankind  increase  in  numbers. 

From  the  principle  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  independently 
of  industry,  l^ing  the  chief  means  of  supplying  us  with  food,  it 
should  naturally  follow,  that,  as  men  are  crowded  together,  they 
should  become  stinted  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  contrary 
within  certain  limits,  is,  however,  the  fact.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that,  taking  an  average  of  our  whole  population, 
each  individual  now  possesses  more  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
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than  when  our  country  was  not  half  so  thickly  peopled  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  is  Mr.  Malthus's  opinion,  that  **  it  is  probable  the  food 
of  Great  Britain  is  divided  in  more  liberal  shares  to  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  two  thousand,  three  thousand, 
or  four  thousand  years  ago.’'  The  increase  of  luxury  among  all 
classes,  the  gradual  increase  of  capital,  our  multiplied  and  Tast¬ 
ing  conveniencies,  such  as  ships,  roads,  canals,  steam-engines, 
Sec.  seem  decisive  proofs  that,  as  population  has  increased,  the 
tneans  of  subsistence  have  augmented  in  a  still  greater  proper- 
tion.  In  fact,  if  industry  and  ingenuity  are  the  chief  instruments 
in  the  production  of  food,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  should  augment 
with  population  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
in  North  America  as  it  was  before  the  settlement  of  the  British 
colonies ;  nor  is  it  so  great  at  Botany  Bay,  now  that  20,000  Eu¬ 
ropeans  live  there,  as  it  was  when  only  a  few  savages  roamed  over 
its  extensive  plains.  The  principle  of  industry  and  ingenuity  pro¬ 
curing  food,  enables  us  easily  to  account  for  this  fact,  while,  if  its 
production  depended  exclusively  on  the  soil,  it  would  be  inexpli¬ 
cable.  It  seems  to  us  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence, 
that  those  very  moral  qualities  on  which  the  production  of  food 
depends,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  mankind.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  this  should  be 
made  evident;  and  we  must  therefore  still  intrude,  for  a  short 
apace,  on  the  indulgence  of  our  readers. 

We  think  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  knowledge  increases 
with  the  numbers  of  mankind.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  we 
find  that  eloquence  and  the  fine  arts  grew  to  periection  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  Greece,  while  the  mechanic  arts,  the  true  glory 
of  modem  Europe,  have  been  perfected  within  the  last  century ; 
during  which  population  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Many 
of  these  improvements  have  been  made  in  Britain,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  peopled  parts  of  Europe;  and  made,  not  in  the 
half-peopled  mountains  of  Wales  or  Scotland,  or  by  solitary  her¬ 
mits,  but  in  the  crowded  cities  of  London,  Glasgow,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Liverpool.  In  fact,  no  excellence  in  art  has  ever  been 
attained  but  among  a  crowded  and  increasing  people.  The  sta¬ 
tionary  and  yet  well  peopled  countries  of  India  and  China,  do  not 
allow  us  to  assert  that  mere  numbers  of  mankind,  when  their  fa¬ 
culties  are  benumbed  by  being  divided  into  casts,  and  by  tyrannic 
governments  founded  on  conquest,  will  produce  all  the  excellen¬ 
cies  we  have  ascribed  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  their  political  situation,  these  countries  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  several  arts,  wliich  we  are  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  division  of  labour,  and  other  improvements  rc- 
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suiting  from  their  crowded  population.  In  the  natural  order  of 
things  knowledge  will  prompt,  first  and  principally,  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  which  provides  us  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Its  natural  tendency  is  to  promote  happiness ;  for  this  purpose 
we  acquire  it ;  and,  if  ignorance  were  bliss,  as  the  poet  has  sang, 
we  should  soon  learn  to  reject  every  kind  of  information.  Civi¬ 
lization,  with  all  its  advantages,  is  less  the  result  of  time,  than  of 
the  increase  in  our  numbers,  which  time  may  bring.  A  man  is 
wiser  than  his  father,  and  one  generation  than  another,  not  mere¬ 
ly  because  he  or  it  succeeds  or  follows  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
because  the  last  of  the  two  has  the  experience  of  both.  Strictly 
speaking,  then,  an  increase  in  numbers  brings  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  civilization,  and  it  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  improvement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  society,  is  the  division  of  labour ;  but 
what  division  of  labour  can  there  be  among  thinly  scattered  in¬ 
dividuals  ?  A  man  must  bake  his  own  bread,  be  his  own  but¬ 
cher,  and  his  own  taylor,  or  carpenter,  if  he  lives  ten  or  twenty 
miles  from  every  other  human  being.  A  population  crowded 
to  a  certain  degree,  is  necessary  to  the  most  trifling  division  of 
labour ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  thickly  peopled  country  like  our 
ov/n,  that  it  can  be  carried  to  any  extent.  In  many  of  the 
thinly  peopled  countries  of  Europe,  the  same  individual  digs 
and  cleans  the  clay,  and  moulds,  glazes,  and  bakes  all  the  sorts 
of  earthen  vessels  in  general  use  in  the  country.  In  England, 
however,  it  is  one  person’s  business  to  provide  the  materials, 
another  cleans  them,  another  mixes  them,  another  moulds  the 
vessel,  and  so  on.  Different  materials  also  are  provided  for  dif¬ 
ferent  wares ;  they  are  burnt  in  different  ovens  ;  and  one  man 
moulds  only  vessels  of  one  kind.  We  must  attribute  this  to  our 
being  more  closely  pressed  together ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
conclude,  that  every  division  of  labour,  which  is  so  essential  to 
production,  will  be  complete  and  effective  in  proportion  as  men 
are  crowded  together.  “  The  abundance  of  labourers,”  says  Mr. 
Sumner  *,  “  leads  to  the  division  of  labour,  which  is  generally 
**  known  to  multiply  two  or  three  hundred  fold  the  productive 

powers  of  man.”  This  three  hundred  fold  production  is, 
therefore,  caused  by  the  increase  of  our  numbers.  The  more 
accurate  division  of  lalmur  explains  why  every  country  which 
increases  in  population  is  a  prosperous  country.  Ireland,  though 
extremely  wretched,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

*  llecordf  of  the  Creation,  a  work  in  rhich  it  is  shewn,  in  a  clear  and  satbfactory 
manner,  that  the  law  of  population  is  admirably  adiqtted  ti  our  present  state  of  tiiaL 
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This  part  of  our  empire  has  improved  considerably,  though  not 
equally  with  the  other  portions  of  our  country,  in  the  period 
during  which  its  population  has  increased  so  prodigiously.  It 
is  indeed  notorious  that  increase  of  population  and  improvement 
are  nearly  synonymous;  that  when  population  is  checked,  im¬ 
provement  is  stationary ;  and  that  a  decaying  population  is  at 
all  times  connected  with  misery  and  ruin. 

We  will  not  positively  affirm,  that  activity  and  industry  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  men  being  closely  pressed  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but  we  hold  the  fact  to  be  certain,  that  these  moral  qua¬ 
lities  are,  to  any  useful  purpose,  greater  in  crowded  Europe 
than  in  the  half-peopled  wastes  of  Africa  or  'America.  Almost 
all  travellers  agree  in  ascribing  indolence  to  savages.  They  arc 
roused  to  exertion  only  by  the  necessity  to  eat ;  and  pass  their 
time  between  providing  for  their  animal  wonts  and  sleeping. 
“  The  desires  of  simple  nature,”  says  Dr.  Robertson,  “  are  few, 
“  and  most  of  the  motives  which  rouse  men  to  exertion  in  civi- 
“  lized  life,  arise  chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites.” 
And,  farther,  “  To  be  free  from  occupation,  seems  all  the  enjoy- 
“  ment  to  which  savages  aspire.  They  w’ill  continue  whole  days 

stretched  out  in  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  perfect 
“  idleness,  without  changing  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes 
“  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  single  word.”  Mr.  Malthus 
states,  though  in  an  indirect  manner,  that  civilized  man  is  ac¬ 
tive,  and  the  savage  indolent*.  The  scattered  peasantry 
Hungaria  and  Wallachia  are  very  slothful,  accordipg  to  Dr. 
Bright ;  and  this  is  also  the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with 
the  peasantry  of  those  parts  of  Germany,  which  are  thinly 
peopled  ;  while  in  those  where  the  people  are  closely  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  industry  and  activity.  Probably  less  than  half  the 
labour  of  the  poorer  classes  would  supply  them  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life ;  the  other  half  has  for  its  object  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  artificial  wants.  As  the  means  of  subsistence  are  entire¬ 
ly  the  produce  of  labour,  it  is  clear  that  the  half  of  these  is 
created  by  the  wants  caused  by  a  crowded  population.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  population  is,  and  always  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  those  qualities  which  supply  us  with  food, — as  if  the 
creator,  fore^ing  our  situation,  had  provided  us  with  tlie  means 
of  making  it  agreeable. 

We  cannot  now  discuss  the  question,  “  Whether  or  not  the 
“  morality  of  the  human  race  has  increased  with  their  numbers  ?” 
But  it  appears  so  certain  and  obvious,  that  crimes  of  crutUy 

•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  31 1. 
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and  vidUnrr  have  diminished  as  men  have  multiplied ;  and  it 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  connect,  not  only  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  .the  perfection  of  art,  but  a  beneficial  alteration  in 
some  of  the  passions  of  men,  with  an  increase  in  their  numbers,— 
and  to  hint  at  the  well-founded  hopes  which  this  suggests  of  the 
future  moral  improvement  of  our  race, — that  we  cannot  pass  by 
this  part  of  our  subject  in  total  silence.  The  slightest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  criminal  records  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Europe  at 
large,  will  satisfy  any  one  that  crimes  of  violence  have  every  where 
diminished  as  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  has  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  Report,  for  example,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  criminal  law,  of  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  president,  it  is  stated,  that  such 
crimes  have  decreased  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  crowded  Lon¬ 
don  since  the  Revolution ;  and  perhaps  many  testimonies  to  si¬ 
milar  facts  might  be  found  in  every  part  of  civilized  Europe. 
As  men  have  multiplied,  they  have  ceased  to  be  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  ;  and  this  benehcial  alteration  in  their  passions  may, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  be  traced  to  this  increase  as  its  cause.  It  has 
been  shewn,  that  it  has  augmented  our  knowledge,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  modifying  our  passions  in  proportion  as  it  is  common 
to  a  great  number  of  persons.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
power  which  the  most  sublime  principles  of  morality  have  over 
our  conduct,  is  derived  from  their  being  generally  adopted.  Thus, 
in  fact,  numbers  give  that  weight  to  principles  which  enables 
them  to  subdue,  or  at  least  modify,  our  passions. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to '  a  few  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  appear  to  be  necessary  consequences  of  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  mankind.  In  doing  this,  it  was  our  wish  to 
consider  the  law  of  population  and  its  results,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  whatever  to  social  regulations.  Until  it  is  considered 
and  examined  quite  abstractedly,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
the  effects  resulting  from  forms  of  government  and  of  society, 
we  shall  acquire  little  accurate  information  concerning  it.  Neither 
of  the  authors  to  whose  works  we  have  so  frequently  alluded, 
appears  to  us  to  have  done  this.  Both  have  formed  their  opinions 
by  examining  this  law  throughout  in  conjunction  with  social  re¬ 
gulations  ;  or  they  have  traced  its  effects  as  modified  by  these 
regulations,  and  not  as  tliey  would  be  if  not  so  modified.  We 
have  shewn,  and  it  is  of  itself  as  clear  as  a  fact  can  be,  that  the 
result  of  all  the  improvements  made  in  agriculture  or  machinery, 
is  to  obtain  from  nature  a  greater  produce  with  less  labour. 
The  great  cause  of  these  improvements  is  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  mankind.  It  therefore  follows,  that  as  they  increase, 
the  wages  or  rewards  which  nature  bestows  oi)  labour  also  in. 
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crease.  In  fact,  the  whole  sum  of  the  produce  of  labour  in  our 
country  at  present,  or  in  any  other  civilized  part  of  Europe,  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  than  it  was  one, 
two,  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  whole  amount  of  the  natu- 
ral  rewards  of  labour  have  therefore  increased  with  the  number 
of  people;  and,  consequently,  it  may  be  doubted,  if  the  de- 
cr€^ase  in  the  wages  of  labour,  which,  under  the  present  form  of 
society,  is  so  inevitable  a  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  num> 
ber  of  labourers,  is  not  rather  the  result  of  some  social  regula¬ 
tions,  which  cause  an  imperfect  distribution  of  the  whole  sum  of 
the  natural  rewards  of  labour,  than  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  law  of  population.  An  accurate  examination  of  the  cfiects 
of  this  law  would  probably  divest  it  of  some  of  its  terrors,  and 
“  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.’’ 

It  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  that  we  regard,  with  Mr. 
Godwin,  the  theory  of  population  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  A  defi¬ 
ciency  of  soil  or  surface  is  a  very  remote  or  feeble  cause  why 
human  beings  do  not  every  where  increase  as  fast  as  the  Amen- 
cans.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Malthus,  that  every 
part  of  the  world  is  always  peopled  fully  up  to  the  means  of  'i 
subsistence.  The  most  important  inquiry,  therefore,  connected 
with  the  subject  of  populadon  is,  why  have  the  means  of  sub- 
^tcnce  not  been  augmented  as  rapidly  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
other  country  as  in  America?  Into  such  an  inquiry  we  cannot 
now  enter.  Satisfactorily  to  conduct  it  would  require  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  close  examination  of  the  laws,  institutions,  history,  man¬ 
ners,  comparadve  knowledge,  geographical  atuadon,  and  natural  * 
advantages  of  every  country.  We  deny,  however,  that  the  ra- 
|nd  or  slow  progress  of  population  depends  exclusively,  or  even 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  fertility  or  extent  of  country.  As  such  I 
an  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Malthus  states  the  first  part  of  his  Es-  i 

say  to  be  *,  it  is  lamentably  deficient.  It  shew’s  clearly  that  po-  ‘ 

pulation  is  always  kept  down  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  which  is,  however,  forced  on  every  man’s  attention  by 
the  necestity  to  eat.  But  it  does  not  in  the  least  explain  why  | 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  not  as  rapidly  multiplied  in  other 
countries  as  in  America.  Until  this  is  fully  ioouired  into,  and 
clearly  explained,  we  must  conclude  that  the  subject  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  most  imperfectly  known ;  and  the  evils  which  we  Idbour 
under  are  perhaps  most  unjustly  charged  on  nature.  With 
the  limitation  above  stated  of  our  moral  qualities,  rather  than 
the  soil  producing  food,  we  believe  the  strength  of  the  po¬ 
pulating  pnnciplc  is  most  benevolently  contrived.  If  there 
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be  any  difference  in  the  ratios  of  the  production  of  food, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
tend  to  the  haj^iness  of  man  ;  and  that  there  will  be  found 
in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
some  regulating  principle  which  compensates  for  apparent  ine¬ 
qualities.  The  strength  of  the  populating  principle  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Malthus,  is  repress^  by  vice  and  misery,  is  the 
great  means  of  increasing  our  power,  by  extending  our  know- 
l^ge  and  improving  our  skill.  By  it  we  obtmn  dominion  over 
the  eartli,  sea,  and  air ;  and  that  creative  wisdom  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration,  which  has  so  beautifully  contrived  to  augment 
the  resources  of  our  race  with  its  increase  of  numbers. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  subject  without  adverting  to 
the  practical  conclusions  to  which  the  above  speculations  may 
lead.  Mr.  Malthus  proposed,  in  a  short  and  plain  way,  the 
abolition  of  the  poor  laws ;  and  Mr.  Godwin  plmnly  points  to 
the  encouragement  of  population.  The  natural  tendency  in  po¬ 
pulation  to  increase,  which  is  so  clearly  established,  plmnly 
proves  the  absurdity  of  any  legislative  measures  to  encourage  it ; 
and  when  so  many  beneficial  consequences  result  from  an  in¬ 
crease  of  people,  it  is  surely  not  ri^ht  to  throw  impediments 
in  its  way.  Mr.  Malthus's  book  affords  evidence,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  popu¬ 
lating  principle,  have  been  caused  by  the  interference  of  legisla¬ 
tors.  They  have  interposed  between  nature  and  their  subjects ; 
and  have  substituted  the  dictates  of  their  own  vanity  for  her 
laws ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus,  **  tliey  have  thrown 
“  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  this  matter,  and  have  hidden  from 
“  mankind  the  true  cause  of  poverty.”  Marriage,  and  most  of 
the  duties  which  are  connected  with  it,  are  regarded  with  greater 
sanctity,  and  better  fulfilled  in  our  country,  where  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  has  not  been  much  the  subject  of  legislation,  than 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  has.  We  are  anxious, 
therefore,  that  this  solemn  matter  should  in  no  way,  not  even 
tlie  most  remote,  be  tampered  with  by  the  legislature.  There 
are  natural  motives  for  entering  into  the  married  state,  and 
others  derived  from  circumstances  for  avoiding  it ;  and  to  their 
operation  every  individual  ought  to  be  freely  left.  We  will  not 
take  on  ourselves  to  say,  what  temporary  measures  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relieve  temporary  difficulties;  but,  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  knowledge,  we  protest  fervently  against  any  farther  legisla¬ 
tive  interference  than  b  absolutely  requisite.  Ignorance  is  at 
all  times  a  proper  subject  of  regret,  as  it  inflicts  abundance  of 
evil  on  ourselves ;  but  we  make  it  the  curse  of  our  posterity 
when  we  embody  it  into  permanent  laws. 
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Ast.  IV. — Three  Months  pasteS  in  the  Mountains  East  o^ 
Rome^  during  the  Year  1819.  By  Mabia  Graham,  Author 
of  “  Joumaiof  a  Residence  in  India.”  London,  Longman, 
and  Co.  Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.  4820. 

T„,s  production  betrays  no  small  haste  and  carelessness.  The 
style  is  tame,  diffuse,  and  diluted ;  and  the  information  which  it 
conveys  is,  generally  speaking,  trivial  and  unimportant  The 
quantity  of  letter-press,  too,  is  got  up  by  an  appendix,  which 
hardly  any  body  will  read,  while  the  expense  of  tne  book  is  in¬ 
crease  by  plates  which  illustrate  nothing.  But,  with  all  these 
drawbacl^,  and  they  are  certainly  far  from  being  inconsiderable, 
the  book  will  have  a  chance  to  be  read  from  the  particulars  which 
it  contains  of  the  Brigands  who  infest  the  Campagna  and  the 
^illy  country  east  of  Rome,  and  who  sometimes  extend  their  pre¬ 
datory  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  the  “  eternal  city”  itself, 
just  as  their  predecessors,  in  this  honourable  vocation,  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Catiline.  We  hearti¬ 
ly  confess  our  regret  that  the  author  has  not  digressed  a  little 
more  largely  in  this  particular,  especially  as  she  informs  us  that 
she  had  it  in  her  power  to  have  given  “  more  full  and  romantic 
notices  of  the  banditti,”  had  she  either  been  less  scrupulous  or 
more  credulous.  From  association,  from  the  recollections  of  his¬ 
tory,  from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  from  the  remark¬ 
able  physical  conformation  of  the  country  itself,  Italy  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  romantic  land  ;  and  we  think  our  author,  without  confound¬ 
ing  together  embellished  narratives  and  legends,  and  authenticated 
facts,  might  have  diversified  her  performance  with  a  judicious  se¬ 
lection  of  both  kinds,  and  given  us  at  once  a  more  lively,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  picturesque  delineation  than  the  somewhat  tame  and  pe¬ 
destrian  one  under  review.  Our  taste  may  be  reckoned  some¬ 
what  singular,  but  we  candidly  admit,  that  we  recollect,  with  in- 
finite  delight,  the  wild  and  tnrilling  accounts  of  rocks,  glens, 
castles,  and  banditti,  (the  last  being  the  master-charm  of  the 
scene)  which  we  met  with  in  the  old  romances,  and  above  all,  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  the  Romance  of  the  Forest ;  and, 
for  a  few  legends  of  actual  banditti,  who  are  always  brave,  ener- 
getic,  romantic,  fierce,  desperate,  implacable — we  could  have  easi¬ 
ly  dispensed  with  Mrs.  Graham's  road-memoranda,  and  her  te¬ 
dious  quotations  from  the  unknown  or  undervalued  ./Eschinardi. 
Mrs.  Graham  informs  us,  that  modern  travellers,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Chateauvieux,  have  been  silent  on  the  near 
“  neighbourhood  of  Rome.”  Tl^s  is  partly  correct  and  partly 
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not.  We  are  not  indeed  aware  that  any  traveller  has  dwelt  so 
much  or  so  long  as  our  author,  on  the  insignificant  town  of  Poll 
and  the  contiguous  hamlets ;  but  to  convince  her  that  the  coun¬ 
try  **  in  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,"  Palestrina,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Claudian  aqueducts,  Tivoli,  with  its  fine  romantic 
scenery,  &c.  have  not  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  her  to  Mr.  Eustace,  (Classical  Tour,  vol. 
ii.  chap.  7.  p.  228, 4th  edit.  London,  1817,)  and  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
(Remarks  on  the  Antiquities,  &c.  of  Italy,  p.  250,  2d  edit.  Lond. 
1816  •.) 

Little  of  interesting  or  important  appears  to  have  eluded  the 
industry  and  researches  of  the  writers  just  mentioned.  But,  wav¬ 
ing  all  dispute  about  priority  or  originality,  what,  let  us  ask,  is 
the  amount  of  all  the  information  which  Mrs.  Graham  has  afford¬ 
ed  regarding  “  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Rome,"  which  travel¬ 
lers  arc  accused  of  having  hitherto  overlooked  ?  It  is  this,  that 
the  people  are  very  ignorant,  very  superstitious,  very  fond  of 
dances,  crucifixes,  and  madonnas ;  that  they  live  in  perpetual 
fear  of  being  kidnapped  by  the  brigands ;  that  they  stab,  eans 
ceremonity  upon  the  slightest  provocation ;  fly  for  sanctuary  to 
church  when  they  have  committed  murder ;  go  afterwards  to 
Rome,  where  an  accommodating  cardinal  sells  a  pardon  and  a 
protection  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price ;  and  that  then  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes,  strut  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
are  never  esteemed  the  less  for  having  upon  them  the  mark  of 
Cain.  “  We  knew  all  this  before,"  as  the  indignant  curate  ex¬ 
claimed  when  he  opened  Euclid  for  the  first  time,  and  discovered, 
little  else  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  Alexandrian  are  so  thickly  studded.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  work. 

The  following  particulars  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  low  and 
miserable  state  of  education  in  Italy. 

“  A  very  fine  house,  now  belonging  to  the  chief  proprietor  here,  was 
about  the  year  I700fiourishing  as  a  convent  of  Breton  monks,  but  Brittany 
being  involvetl  in  the  general  fate  of  France,  the  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  convent  failed,  ana  the  community  sold  their  house  and  land,  and  dis¬ 
persed.  Sap  Stefano,  close  to  the  great  gate  at  Poll,  is  little  better.  A  sin¬ 
gle  monk,  who  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  lay-brother  who  cooks  for  him, 
are  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  once  richly  endowed  Spanish  mo¬ 
nastery  of  San  Stefano.  The  school  was  founded  some  centurip  ago  by  the 
lady  Giacinta  of  the  Conti  family,  and  is  free  to  all  the  young  Wiese.  They 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  Latin,  and  Italian  grammar,  but  no  arith¬ 
metic.  Their  Latin  studies  consist  of  sentences  from  Cicero,  part  of  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  the  Testament,  and  certain  religious  tracts.  Formerly  this  was 
a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  profession  is  out  of  fashion 

*  We  might  add  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,**  voL  iii.  p.  338. 
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at  Poll  since  the  reduction  of  the  monasteries.  The  Italian  authors  they 
read  ane  entirely  religious.  A  short  catechism,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Be- 
larmine,  a  hist^  of  the  Bible,  but  not  a  chapter  unprepared,  and  the  h'ves 
of  the  saints,  complete  the  studies  of  the  school  of  Poii,  and  probably  those 
of  most  of  the  free  schools  in  Italy.” 

Our  next  quotation  will  comprise  a  story  of  banditti ;  and  will, 
in  some  measure,  prepare  the  reader  for  Signor  Cherubini's  ac¬ 
count  of  his  capture,  detention,  treatment,  and  release  on  ransom 
by  the  brigands  “  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Rome and 
which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Mrs.  Graham's 
book. 

**  The  curate,  in  shewing  us  Olerano,  gave  us  some  further  particulars 
than  we  had  yet  learned  concerning  a  visit  paid  by  the  brigands  to  a  casale, 
near  that  town,  just  before  we  came  to  Poli.  The  proprietor  of  the  casale, 
who,  unlike  most  of  the  masters  of  farms  here,  had  fitted  it  up  and  used  it 
as  a  summer  residence,  had  imprisoned  his  shepherd  for  six  months,  as  the 
man  thought,  upon  wrong  grounds.  Revenge,  as  Lord  Bacon  obse^cs,  is 
a  species  of  wild  justice ;  and  the  shepherd,  not  knowing  how  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  civilized  form,  sought  her  wild  sister  by  applying  to  the  brigands 
of  Sonnino,  who  willingly  undertook  the  punishment  of  the  master.  Guided 
by  the  shepherd,  who  did  not  show  himself,  they  reached  the  casale  in  the 
evening,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  asked  for  the  master  by  name.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  himself  went  to  the  door,  and  guessing  at  the  intentions  of 
the  banditti,  partly  by  their  appearance,  he  said,  the  master  would  be  with 
them  directly,  and  went  as  if  to  call  him,  but  instead  of  returning  he  made 
his  escape  by  a  back  window.  At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  the  brigands  en¬ 
tered  the  horisc,  where  not  finding  the  person  they  sought,  they  seized  his 
friend,  an  unfortunate  German  painter,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him, 
with  two  others,  who  made  their  escape,  and  carried  him  ofi*  with  them  to 
some  of  their  haunts  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  There  they  detained 
him  several  days,  and  would  only  believe  his  account  of  himself  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  painting  or  drawing  a  likeness  of  some  of  them.  This,  under  a 
very  rational  fear  for  his  life,  ne  contrived  to  do  to  their  satisfaction.  How¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  release  him  instantly,  but  led  him  out  several  times  as  if 
for  execution,  asking  him,  whether  he  thought  a  stab  upwards  or  downwards 
to  the  heart,  would  cause  death  most  instantaneously,  and  pretending  to  be 
about  to  mvc  him  his  death-blow ;  then,  sending  him  back  to  his  cave,  sav¬ 
ing,  they  nad  not  time  for  his  execution  that  day,  so  would  put  it  off  to  the 
next.  At  length  they  dismissed  him  unhurt  and  without  ransom,  having 
at  first  robbed  him  of  fifty  scudi :  the  scudo  is  equivalent  to  the  Spanish 
dollar. 

**  This  wanton  trifling  with  the  feelings  seemed  to  us  much  more  atro¬ 
cious  than  sudden  murder,  and,  to  a  timid  person,  might  have  been  equally 
fatal.  Happily,  the  stout-hearted  German  esca^  without  farther  injury 
than  the  loss  of  his  crowns,  and  a  few  days’  time.’^ 

Our  readers  may  be  amused  with  a  tale  oi priestcraft — the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  one : 

“  One  of  these  talcs  is  told  of  Sixtns  V.,  who  went  in  dis^ise,  like  an 
old  man,  with  an  ass  laden  with  wine,  into  the  woods.  The  robbers,  of 
course,  seized  him,  and  caused  him  to  turn  the  spit  in  the  cave  while  they 
examined  the  wine.  Sixtus  muttered  to  himself  that  he  saw  them  do  that 
with  pleasure.  *  What  say  you  ?’  said  they.  ‘  Only  that  I  shall  eat  with 
pleasure  when  the  roast  is  done.’  ‘  So  you  may,  but  we  shall  drink  all  the 
wine  ourselves.’  ‘  Alas,  gentlemen,  wine  is  not  made  for  a  poor  man  like 
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ine,  who  only  cvry  it  about  for  others,  and  who  will,  perhaps,  he  rat  in 
prison  for  my  misfortune  in  losing  this,  which  is  precious.  So  saying,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  at  the  fire.  At  length  the  meat  was  done,  the  supper 
eaten,  and  the  wine  drank,  to  the  great  delight  of  Sixtus,  who  had  mixed 
opium  in  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  band  fairly  asleep,  he  whistled,  hia 
soldiers  came  up,  and  they  were  every  one  taken.” 

The  total  inefficacy  of  the  laws  in  the  Papal  states,  or  rather 
the  absence  of  all  law,  and  the  daily  exhibition  of  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  acts  of  individual  vengeance,  are  pretty  decidedly  proved 
by  the  incident  which  follows. 

**  A  shocking  scene  took  place  at  Poll,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  July. 
We  were  going  out  to  walk  about  an  hour  after  day-break,  when  we  heard 
a  voice  rather  louder  and  more  lamentable  than  the  usual  slow  morning  song 
of  the  labourers ;  we  looked  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  and  per¬ 
ceived  some  women  sitting  on  the  nound,  occupied  about  something  that  we 
took  for  a  heap  of  linen  for  blcac^nt^  but,  on  approaching,  we  distinctly 
heard  the  words,  '  Oh  my  good  brother,’  and  discovered  a  young  man  just 
murdered.  A  single  stroke  of  the  dagger  had  penetrated  his  heart ;  he  had 
fallen  on  the  spot,  and  his  relations  were  weeping  round  the  corpse.  Tlie 
father  sat  silent,  the  image  of  despair :  the  sisters  lamented  aloud ;  and  the 
brothers  were  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  whom  they  had  seized  once,  but 
who  were  liberated  by  the  women,  who  were  going  out  to  harvest- work,  and 
passed  at  the  moment ;  and,  as  there  is  no  le^  authority  in  Poll  competent 
to  seize  a  criminal,  wi^out  first  having  recourse  to  Palestrina,  it  was  feared 
that  if  they  escap^  from  the  brothers  of  their  victim,  they  wotdd  be  safe 
from  all  further  pursuit.  The  poor  lad  who  was  killed  bore  an  excellent 
character.  He,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  was  keeping  watch  the  night  be¬ 
fore  in  their  master’s  casale,  when  the  mu^erers,  two  very  young  men,  came 
to  steal  peas,  as  they  said,  to  feed  their  pigeons.  The  deceased  looked  from 
the  window,  and  told  them  not  to  touch  what  did  not  belong  to  them,  or 
they  might  get  a  box  on  the  ear.’  ‘  A  box  on  the  ear  to  us,’  replied  the  en¬ 
rage  thieves ;  ‘  you  shall  pay  for  this,’  and  departed.  The  next  morning, 
knowing  that  the  young  men  must  go  from  the  casale  to  the  town,  about 
five  bulged  yards  off*,  for  bread,  before  they  cotild  set  about  their  day’s 
work,  the  villains  way-laid  them  just  under  the  convent  wall  of  San  Stefano, 
and  ^ere,  seizing  the  principal  object  of  their  revenge,  one  held  him,  while 
the  other  murdered  him  in  cold  blood. 

"  On  many  following  days,  when  we  walked  out,  we  saw  the  brothers  or 
the  friends  of  the  young  man,  hurrying  with  bludgeons  towards  this  valley,  or 
that  rock,  on  certain  intelligence  that  the  murderers  were  still  linking  alxmt, 
and  that  their  relations  supplied  them  with  food  every  night.  '1  nis  we  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  true.  They  were  stout,  active  young  men ;  one  of  them 
could  read  and  write,  and  his  mother  applied  to  us  to  take  him  as  our  servant 
a  few  days  after  the  murder,  hoping  thereby  to  screen  him  from  punishment. 
We  very  unguardedly  told  her,  that  so  far  from  assisting  in  any  such  plan, 
we  shoim  rather  give  him  up  to  the  magistrate,  to  receive  his  due  reward. 
Upon  which,  she  bade  us  look  to  ourselves :  but  her  threats  were  pronounced 
in  anger,  and  we  disr^arded  them.  Her  son  and  his  companion  wandered 
about  the  woods  for  many  weeks.  One  was  recognised  in  Rome  some  time 
afterwards,  and  imprisoned.  He  had  already  contracted  a  low  fever,  by 
sleeping  in  unhealthy  places,  and  died  in  gaoL  The  other  was  afterwards 
taken  up,  and  remains  in  prison,  where  he  will  probably  stay  till  some 
public  example  is  required.  He  will  then  be  executed  in  the  Piazza  del 
P(^lo,  in  Rome,  or  be  dismissed  unpunished,  with  such  additional  bad 
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dispontions,  as  4ong  imprisoi^ment  among  others,  still  more  wicked,  never 
fails  to  produce.” 

The  letter  of  the  surgeon  of  Castel  Madama,  Signor  Cherubi¬ 
ni,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made,  is  given  by  the  au¬ 
thor  at  length,  but  is  by  far  too  long  for  insertion.  As  it  bears, 
however,  every  internal  mark  of  l^ing  a  veracious  document, 
and  as  it  contains  the  best  account  which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the 
habits  and  practices  of  the  remorseless  banditti  who  skulk  about 
the  little  towns  of  Sonino,  Frusinone,  and  Ferentino,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  intelligible  abstract  of  it. 

Cherubini  was  on  a  professional  journey  to  Tivoli,  to  visit  a 
distinguished  patient  called  Signor  Gregono  Celestine,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  banditti  at  a  part  of  the  road  called  the  Nar¬ 
rows,  and  very  favourable  for  such  an  exploit,  as  one  side  was 
covered  with  Jeep  underwood,  and  the  other  bounded  by  a  per¬ 
pendicular  ledge  of  rocks.  Signor  Cherubini  was  accompanied 
by  one  Marasca,  factor  to  the  Cavaliere  Settimio  Bischi.  At 
the  part  of  the  road  already  described,  two  persons  armed  with 
muskets  suddenly  started  from  the  thicket  on  one  side,  at  some 
distance  before  them,  and,  levelling  their  pieces,  commanded 
tliera  instantly  to  dismount.  At  nearly  the  same  moment  two 
others,  armed  in  a  similar  manner,  appeared  in  rear,  and  ren¬ 
dered  retreat  impossible.  The  robbers  having  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  the  travellers  had  no  arms  concealed,  commenced  a 
retrograde  movement  towards  a  little  town  called  San  Gregorio, 
one  of  their  haunts.  -  The  brigands  had  been  on  the  watch  for 
higher  game ;  for,  in  a  little  time,  they  demanded  of  the  af¬ 
frighted  and  almost  petrified  son  of  Esculapius,  if  he  was  not  the 
Prince  of  Castel  Madama,  as,  according  to  their  mformation, 
this  individual  should  have  passed  the  Narrows  much  about  the 
same  time  with  the  surgeon  and  the  factor.  Cherubini  protested 
strongly  against  the  dignity  with  which  the  brigands  proposed 
to  invest  him,  and  maintained,  with  all  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  fear,  that  he  was  not  a  Prince,  but  a  poor  leech  of  Castel  Ma¬ 
dama— confirming  his  assertion  by  producing  his  case  of  lancets, 
and  his  surgical  instruments.  The  brigands  were  now  found 
to  consist  of  only  thirteen  individuals.  On  the  march  to  San 
Gregorio,  the  peasant  girls  whom  they  met  with  on  the  road 
were  very  summarily  ea^  of  the  burdens  of  their  large  ear¬ 
rings  ;  and  every  person  they  encountered  was  forced  back  along 
with  them,  to  prevent  their  giving  information.  Their  move¬ 
ables  also  underwent  a  rigid  scrutiny.  When  the  party  had 
reached  a  certain  place,  the  horses  of  the  surgeon  and  the  fac¬ 
tor  Marasca  were  turned  loose  on  the  meadow,  and  the  robbers, 
with  their  prisoners,  immediately  left  the  road,  and  soon  began 
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to  descend  into  a  deep  woody  ra>dncy  and  sulisequently  to  as. 
cend  a  steep  hill  with  the  a^lity  and  expedition  of  wild  goats, 
and  to  the  utter  consternation  of  Cherubini,  who  panted  so 
^  violently  that  he  trembled  every  moment  lest  he  should  burst 
**  a  blood-vessel.”  Meanwhile  the  factor  Marasca,  who  seemed 
quite  unembarrassed  with  his  situation,  put  himself  on  such  easy 
terms,  and  talked  so  familiarly  with  the  brigands,  indicating  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  numbers,  intentions,  and  latebroe, 
that  a  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-traveller 
crossed  the  mind  of  Cherubini.  The  sequel  will  shew  that  he 
was  mistaken. 

The  chief  of  the  brigands  now  found  time  to  notice  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  immediately  began  a  conversation  about  ransom, 
which  Cherubini  prayra,  vrith  tears  in  his  eyes,”  might  be  as 
moderate  as  possible,  owing  to  his  “  narrow  means.”  The  arch¬ 
bandit,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  surgeon’s  rhetoric, 
and  sternly  commanded  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  sick  stranger 
at  Tivoli  to  remit  a  thousand  dollars  by  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
(a  shepherd  * **,)  as  he  valued  the  surgeon's  life,  which  would  be 
instantly  sacrificed  on  a  refusal.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  brought  him,  and  be  assures  us,  with  much  ndivetty 
that  he  wrote  his  letter  “  with  all  the  earnestness  which  the  pre- 

sence  of  thirteen  assassins  and  the  fear  of  death  could  inspire.” 
The  letter  being  written,  the  messenger  was  dispatched  with  it ; 
and,  in  the  interim,  the  robbers  made  various  movements  and 
counter-movements,  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  armed  force 
of  Tivoli,  which  was  discovered  advancing,  in  quest  of  them,  on 
the  road  to  San  Gregorio.  Individuals  were  stationed  at  the 
different  places  where  the  robbers  had  halted,  in  order  to  conduct 


*  Gibbon,  with  hU  usual  discrimination,  remarks,  that  the  manners  of  pastoral  life, 

**  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  inoocence,  are 
**  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life."  This  obser¬ 
vation,  which  the  ingenious  author  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Unman  Em¬ 
pire"  applied  to  the  Calmucks,  and  other  tribes  of  vagabond  Tartars,  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  shepherds  of  Pahestrina,  San  Gregorio,  and  the  Appennines.  The  found¬ 
ers  of  Rome  itself  were  at  once  rubbers  and  shepherds.  Uomiilus  fixed  on  the  site  of 
the  future  mistress  of  the  world,  “  Quum  UUrocinaretur  iwtek  pastorcs."  Shep¬ 
herds  not  merely  furnish  the  modem  brigands  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
but  occasionally  recruit  tlieir  ranks  when  thinned  by  accidents  peculiar  to  their  voca¬ 
tion.  During  the  season  when  the  malaria  prevails,  they  drive  their  flocks  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  are  in  almost  daily  communication  with  gangs  of  outlawed  cri- 
miiutls  and  robbers ;  and  when  the  mephitism  has  abated,  they  again  descend  with 
their  herds  to  the  low  grounds,  particularly  the  Campagna  of  Home.  Having  no  place 
of  pemianent  residence,  their  virtue  lacks  the  security  of  domestic  and  lo^  attach¬ 
ments,  and,  both  by  the  circumstances  of  their  occupation,  and  by  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
ample,  they  become  fitted  for  the  wandering  life  and  desultory  habits  of  the  out- 
law."  If  we  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  trae  character  of  shepherds,  it  ia 
not  in  pastorals,  eclogues,  and  idyls,  but  in  history  that  we  must  seanth  fur  it. 
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the.  messenger  sent  to  Tivoli  for  Cherubini's  ransom,  when  he 
should  arrive,  to  the  last  retreat  of  the  brigands.  The  messen¬ 
ger  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  expected.  Chagrined  at  this,  the 
ferocious  rufKans  amused  themselves  by  telling  Cherubini  stories 
of  persons  whom  they  had  assassinated,  because  ransom  had  not 
been  sent  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  who,  when  it  did  arrive, 
were  found  dead  b^  their  friends ;  thus  inflicting  on  the  poor 
man  the  terrors  of  instant  destruction.  These  stories  he  not  un¬ 
reasonably  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  his  own  fate.  This 
diabolical  mockery  of  the  fears  of  their  prisoners,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  oilious  and  revolting  trmts  in  the  character  of  the  bri* 
gands.  On  the  present  occasion,  and  to  allay,  if  possible,  their 
impatience,  the  surgeon,  of  his  own  accord,  proposed  to  write 
another  letter  and  send  it  to'  Castel  Madama,  with  orders  to  sell 
whatever  property  he  possessed,  and  bring  up  the  money  imme* 
diately.  Fortunately  this  proposal  pleased  the  rufflans,  and  gmn- 
ed  time :  it  is  supeiiduous  to  add,  that  it  was  instantly  complied 
with,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  San  Gregorio  was 
dispatched  with  the  letter  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  Before  he 
set  out,  horrid  threats  of  murdering  Cherubini,  in  the  event  of 
his  not  returning  at  the  time  prescribed,  were,  as  usual,  poured 
forth  ill  abundance. 

After  this  second  messenger  had  departed,  the  surgeon  ob¬ 
served  his  fellow-traveller,  the  factor,  continuing  his  faroiliari- 
ties  with  the  brigands,  and  inspecting  their  arms  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  minuteness.  In  a  little  time  thereafter,  the  factor,  hav¬ 
ing  apparently  finished  his  examination,  went  and  seated  himself 
beside  his  fellow-captive,  the  surgeon  of  Castel  Madama.  He 
had  only  been  a  minute  or  two  in  this  position  when  the  chief  of 
the  brigands,  without  saying  a  word,  came  behind  him  and 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  with  a  club  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  The  blow,  furious  as  it  was,  did  not  kill  Marasca ;  he 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  begged  his  life  on  account  of  his  wife  and 
children ;  the  brigands  closed  around  him ;  a  fearful  struggle 
ensued,  and  they  rolled  down  the  precipice  together.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  the  brigands  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  struggle  began, 
and  Cherubini,  who  was  half  dead  from  fear,  observed  the 
chief  wiping  Marasca's  blood  from  his  large  knife  or  dagger,  be¬ 
fore  he  replaced  it  in  its  sheath.  Having  done  so,  he  turned  to 
the  trembling  Cherubini,  who  thought  his  own  turn  was  next : 
“  Fear  not,”  said  the  arch-bandit,  “  we  have  killed  the  factor 
“  because  he  was  a  abirro'* ;  such  as  you  are  not  sbirri ;  then  he 

*  Sbirro.  government  spy,  and  at  the  same  time  soldier  and  constable.  Before 
the  revolution  they  were  the  only  police  ofiicers,  and  were  terrible  in  proportion  as  they 
were  secret,  and  no  roan  knew  whether  his  own  brother  might  not  be  one.  Tiie 
French  disbanded  them.  They  have  been  lately  re-cstablulied.”— Avthob. 
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**  was  of  no  use  among  us.  He  looked  at  our  arms  and  seemed 
**  disposed  to  murmur;  and  if  the  armed  force  had  come  up,  he 
“  might  have  been  dangerous."  This  address  did  not  altogether 
remove  the  surgeon’s  well-grounded  apprehensions  for  his  life, 
the  messenger  not  having  yet  arrived  with  the  ransom  from  Ti¬ 
voli.  “  How  shall  we  dispose  of  our  prisoners,"  asked  the  rob>. 
bers,  we  must  either  kill  them  or  send  them  home."  Happily 
they  did  not  decide  on  the  former  part  of  the  alternative,  and 
the  surgeon,  recollecting  that  he  had  a  little  money,  (30  pauls, 
or  3  crowns,)  gave  it  frankly  to  the  chief,  who  tooK  the  volunta¬ 
ry  surrender  in  good  part. 

The  surgeon  was  destined  to  be  soon  relieved  from  the  intense 
anxiety  of  his  present  situation.  Voices  were  now  heard  from 
the  top  of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  the  brigands,  after  taking  every 
precaution  to  prevent  a  surprise,  commanded  the  individuals, 
whosoever  they  might  be,  to  approach.  The  summons  was 
obeyed,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  ^gnor  Cherubini,  it  turned  out 
to  be  his  messenger  to  the  sick  gentieman  at  Tivoli,  who  brought 
the  banditti  live  hundred  scudi ;  which  having  reckoned  over,  the 
chief  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  at  the  same  time  prmsing  the  punc¬ 
tuality  of  the  shepherds,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a  small  gratuity. 
Emboldened  by  the  favourable  appearance  of  circumstances,  the 
surgeon  now  ventured  to  accost  tne  leader  of  the  brigands,  and 
to  ask  why  he  was  not  set  at  liberty.  The  chief  replied,  that 
he  meant  to  awmt  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  sent  to  Castel 
Madama.  The  surgeon  remonstrated,  stating,  that  as  night 
was  approaching,  they  might  as  well  “  kill  him  at  once^  as  force 
him  to  remain  expose  to  the  night-air  on  the  hill.  This  was 
rather  a  slip  on  his  part ;  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  chief  is  highly 
characteristic :  **  He  bade  me  take  care  how  I-  said  such  things, 
“  for  that  to  them  killing  a  man  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
“  ference."  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  it  but  a  stout 
heart  and  a  smooth  lace.  As  usual,  the  surgeon  was  marched 
off  with  the  banditti  about  night-fall,  and  they  continued  mo.: 
ving  from  place  to  place  till  towards  midnight,  when  thoy  halted 
at  a  spot  called  St.  Sierla,  where  a  shepherd  whom  they  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered,  having  manifested  some  symptoms  of  fear, 
and  having  at  first  refused  to  open  the  door  of  his  hut  on  the 
approach  of  the  brigands,  the  chief  swore  he  would  have  stuck 
his  knife  in  him,  had  he  been  near  him,  for  his  unaccountable 
poltroonery,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  with  surprise  and  as¬ 
tonishment,  “  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  shepherd  being  afraid 
“  of  the  brigands  ?"  Here  they  resolved  to  jra^  the  night ;  and 
centinels  were  accordingly  stationed  at  all  the  approaches.  The 
surgeon  was  liberally  helped  to  a  portion  of  such  food  as  the 
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outlaws  had  to  themselves,  which  generally  consisted  of  muttoiv— 
killed,  roasted,  and  eaten  on  the  spot ; — the  operation  of  roast- 
ing  being  performed  by  sticking  slices  of  the  raw  flesli  on  the 
worm-screws  at  the  points  oi*  their  ramrods.  A  little  wine  was 
found  in  the  hut,  of  which  the  brigands  drank  a  little,  and  gave 
the  remainder  to  CherubinL  This  was  the  brst  time  •  he  had 
seen  them  taste  wine,  which,  mindful  of  the  exploit  of  Sextus  V. 
already  mentioned,  they  invariably  suspect  to  be  drugged.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  their  usual  beverage.  After  supper  the  surgeon  had  the 
chieTs  great-coat  to  repose  on. 

The  man  sent  to  Castel  Madama  not  having  returned,  the 
chief  resolved  to  compel  Cherubini  to  write  another  letter,  to 
inform  his  relations  and  friends,  that  unless  800  crowns  were 
immediately  remitted  to  the  mountains,  tliey  would  put  Cheru¬ 
bini  to  death,  or,  if  less  than  that  sum  were  sent,  they  would 
carry  him  oft*  to  the  woods  of  Fajola.  The  surgeon  was  also  de¬ 
sired  to  cause  his  friends  send  a  few  shirts  for  the  use  of  the 
chief.  During  the  operation  of  writing,  in  terms  of  the  above 
demands,  one  of  the  robbers  politely  suggested  the  expediency 
of  cutting  oiF  one  of  the  surgeon's  ears,  a^  sending  it  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  hint  with  the  letter ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the 
chief  disapproved  of  the  proposal.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
the  letter  was  given  to  the  messenger,  with  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
turn  by  the  twenUeth  hour  (three  in  the  afternoon)  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  else  they  would  throw  Cherulnui  into  some  pit. 
The  peasant  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  against  their  actmg 
hastily  on  sudi  a  threat,  as  it  m'lght  not  be  possible  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum  within  the  allotted  time  ;  but  they  would.  Tisteu  to 
nothing.'  The  situation  of  the  prisoner  was  still  notra  little 
ticklish ;  and  his  apprehensions  of  a  violent  death  were  any  thing 
but  abateil  by  tlie  categorical  instructions  given  to  the  peasant. 
When  the  peasant  was  gone,  however,  a  man  of  great  stature, 
who  figured  among  the  brigands  as  a  sort  of  under-chief,  went 
up  to  the  surgeon,  and  said,  «  Now,  Cherubini,  that  you  cannot 
^  teli  tlie  man  of  Castel  Madama,  I  assure  you  that  to-morrow, 
**  as  soon  as  he  returns,  you  shall  go  home  free,  however  small 
**  the  sum  that  he  brings  may  be.  Be  of  good  cheer,  tberelbre, 
**  and. do  not  disti'ess  yourself,"  The  poor  fellow  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  very  unexpected  intelligence,  that,  in  thijijoy 
of  the  moment,  he  kissed  the  rugged  hand  of  the  gigantic  assas¬ 
sin  iwho  had  given  him  the  assurance.  On  the  approach  of 
night,  the  surgeon  was  accommodated  as  before,  and  disturbed 
in  his  slumbers  by  nothing  but  the  screams  of  some  w’lld  birds, 
and  his  own  very  natural  fears.  The  death  of  Marasca  had, 
however,  taught  him  the  necessity  of  patience.  Suffer  pa- 
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<*  ticntly,  for  the  love  of  God,**  said  a  bandit,  who  discerned 
some  hnrrj  and  uneamness  in  his  manner.  The  robbers  were 
not  altogether  illiterate,  and  one,  in  particular,  took  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  reading  the  Rotnana  of  the  Cavalier  Meschinu  The 
noted  and  daring  De  Caesaris,  who  was  ^ot  bj  the  civil  power 
the  previous  year,  was  a  man  of  considerable  location,  and  in¬ 
variably  carn^  about  with  him  a  few  books  and'  materials  for 
writing. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  last  which  Signor  Che¬ 
rubini  spent  with  the  brigands,  the  chief  talked  a  good  deal  with 
him  about  the  political  situation  of  the  banditti,  and  pronounced 
it  imposribic  that  the  government  could  put  them  down  by  force. 
A  general  pardon,  however,  uncloggcd  by  any  condition,  would, 
he  believed,  have  the  effect  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
wandering  and  predatory  habits,  and  return  to  their  h^es. 
**  The  brigands,"  said  he,  **  arc  not  a  fortress  to  be  battered 
**  with  cannon,  but  birds  that  fly  round  the  tops  of  the  sharpest 
“  rocks,  and  have  no  fixed  home."  Their  ranks,  he  also  in¬ 
formed  Cherubini,  were  chiefly  recruited  from  criminals,  who 
were  so  eager  to  join  them,  that  if  seven  should  by  misfortune 
perish,  ten  recruits  would  instantly  appear  to  replace  them. 
Moreover,  he  frankly  stated  that  their  present  number  amounted 
to  1.S0  individuals,  who  were  divided  into  small  parties  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  procuring  subsistence. 
These  facts  strongly  establish  the  imbecility  of  the  Papal  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  uncertainty  and  inefficiency  of  the  law.  In 
a  country  where  sanctuary  is  permitted,  even  in  the  case  of  mur¬ 
der,  the  escape  of  a  majority  of  the  guilty  is  matter  of  absolute 
calculation  ;  and  as  these  individuals  can  never  return  to  mix 
agun  in  society,  they  necessarily  betake  them^ves  to. lawless 
habits,  and  become  banditti.  Such  miscreants  are  formidable, 
because  their  case  is  hopeless.  The  year  before  Mrs.  Graham 
visited  Poli  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  cardinal  had  been  sent  to 
Frorinone  to  treat  with  the  leaders  of  these  men ;  but  nothing 
was  agreed  on,  and  the  negociation  fell  to  the  ground,  as  the  ban¬ 
ditti  lud  it  down  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  that  they  should 
have  a  free  and  general  pardon  pronouneed  by  the  lips  of  his 
Holiness  himself!  But  to  return  to  Cherubini. 

After  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  the  pea¬ 
sant  from  Castel  Madama,  the  man  at  length  appeared,  bringing 
with  him  600  crowns,  (making  1100  in  all,)  together  with  a  few 
home-spun  shirts  for  tlie  chief,  and  refreshments  for  the  surgeon 
himself.  The  ruffians  took  the  money  without  counting,  and 
set  him  at  liberty.  **  He  returned  them  thanks  for  sparing  his 
life,"  seeing  that  killing  a  man  was  to  them  a  matter  of  {icr- 
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feet  mdifference,**  and  unmediatcly  set  out  oil  his  way  home. 
The  last  instalment  of  the  ransom  had  been  raised  by  the  united 
exertions  of  the  people  of  Castel  Madama  and  Tivoli,  with  whom 
the  surgeon  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  and  who 
met  him  on  his  road  home,  with  the  most  heartfelt  congratuhu 
dons  on  his  escape  from  such  a  posse  of  remorseless  villains,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  church  to  offer  up  their  joint  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  preservadon. 

This  work  would  have  elicited  from  us  less  qualified  praise, 
had  it  not  come  from  so  practised  a  hand.  If  Mrs.  Graham  will 
be  persuaded  to  bestow  a  little  more  time  and  attention  in  the 
revidon  of  her  works  before  publication— 4nfuse  a  little  more  vi> 
gour  into  her  style — ^be  less  anxious  to  appear  learned— and  se¬ 
lect  her  topics  somewhat  more  scrupulously,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  she  will  take  a  conspicuous  and  well-merited  place  among 
those  ornaments  of  her  sex,  who,  without  neglecting  the  para¬ 
mount  duties  of  social  and  domestic  life,  have  largely  contnbuted 
to  render  useful  knowledge  more  attractive,  and  to  impart  to 
amusing  details  a  character  of  higher  refinement. 


Aat.  Y. — St.  Aubiriy  or  the  Injukl.  2  vols.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1621. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  thinking  men,  to  doubt  whether 
the  Belies  Lettres  are  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  and  their  objec- 
tions  to  them  have  been  founded  on  their  being  supposed  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  young  from  the  occupations  of 
their  industry,  by  substituting  something  much  more  amusing. 
Now  with  ourselves,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  hesitation,  even  in  the 
view  of  the  subject  taken  by  those  persons — for,  we  remark,  that 
those  who  care  little  for  improving  their  nature  by  interesting 
knowledge,  are  very  apt  to  degrade  it  by  low  or  trivial  pur¬ 
suits;  and  that  the  blame  in  cases  of  failure  in  life  is  mten 
laid  upon  the  books,  when  it  ought  to  have,  been  ascribed  to 
some  radical  waywardness  of  disposition,  or  deficiency  in  early 
training. 

Blit  there  is  a  modification  of  the  general  argument,  which 
more  demands  our  attention  now,  and  the  attack  is  confined  to 
works  of  imagination,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  particularly  prejudicial  by  those  grave  objectors.  In  our 
late  critique  on  LKhiely  we  submitted  some  remarks  in  defence 
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of  historical  fiction ;  but  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  fic¬ 
titious  composition  itself;  and  truly  it  ought  to  be  no  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  plead,  very  ^ectually,  for  that  which  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  all  ages,  a  species  of  writing  cultivated  with  unceasing 
care  from  the  days  of  the  Milesian  Tales  downwards,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  wisest  men.  But,  if  we  must  resort  to  autho¬ 
rity,  let  us  go  to  that  of  Bacon  himself :  **  As  real  history,”  says 
he,  **  disgusts  us  with  a  familiar  and  constant  similitude  of 
**  things,  JiScrion  relieves  us  by  unexpected  turns  and  changes ; 
**  and  thus  not  only  delights,  but  inculcates  morality  and  noble- 
“  ness  of  soul.” — “  It  raises  the  mind,”  says  he,  “  by  accommodat- 
**  ing  the  images  of  things  to  our  desires — and  not  like  history  and 
**  reason,  subjecting  the  mind  to  things.”  Bacon,  deAug.  Scient. 
lib.u.  Statesmen  also  have  resorted  toit,andMemmius  saved  Rome 
from  a  great  sedition,  by  an  apt  and  well  expressed  apologue. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  truth,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  is  necessary  for  instruction ;  and  as  much  improve¬ 
ment  is  obUuned  from  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  as 
from  his  Dramatic  Chronicles  of  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets. 
But,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must  discriminate ;  and 
while  we  admit  that  there  are  works  of  imagination  which  ought 
not  to  be  read,  there  appears  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the 
chaste,  most  amusing,  and  instructive  modem  tales  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  the  ancient  indelicate  stories  of  the  Decameron, 
though  their  author  Boccace  asserts,  that  no  less  than  **  seven 
**  noble  ladies”  presided  in  their  turns  at  the  telling  of  them. 

While  most  novel  writers  have  had  little  other  object  in  view 
than  amusement,  some  have  aimed  to  a  certain  extent  at  historical 
information,  and  others  at  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Of 
the  last  kind  are  the  Wests,  the  Mores,  and  the  Bruntons ;  and 
they  have  rendered  fictitious  composition  the  interesting  medium  of 
instructing  us  in  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Now,  though 
religious  counsel  is  not  so  directly  the  object  of  St.  Aubin,  ue 
work  before  us,  as  it  was  of  their  writings,  yet  it  is  to  their  class 
that  the  author  belongs.  It  has  been  smd  of  Hannah  More's 
.Caelebs,  that  it  was  a  dramatic  sermon;  and  its  characters  were 
figured  to  discuss  the  Pelagian  and  other  controversies.  This 
book  has  no  such  polemical  tone ;  it  is  free  from  sectarianism ; 
and  the  laudable  object  in  it  seems  to  be,  to  point  out  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  of  die  want  of  religious  principle,  and  the  advanta¬ 
ges  attendant  on  early  pious  instruction. 

The  period  when  the  story  of  this  novel  commences,  is  soon 
before  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  time  so  proli¬ 
fic  in  infidelity  and  its  attendant  evils.  But  we  mean  not  here 
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to  acquiunt  our  readers  with  more  of  its  circumstances,  than  is 
requisite  to  introduce  them  to  some  of  the  characters,  so  as  thej 
may  understand  our  quotations. 

l)e  Valmont,  a  venerable  cler^man,  resided  on  the  Lake  qf 
Geneva,  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  his  family  consisted  of  a  son, 
and  a  daughter,  named  Theresa.  He  had  a  particular  friend  in 
England — the  Earl  of  Normington,  whose  only  child,  Gertrude, 
the  darling  of  her  father,  was  sent  by  him  to  be  educated, 
along  with  De  Valmont's  daughter,  in  a  state  of  virtuous  retire, 
ment.  The  measure  was  the  inore  expedient,  tliat  his  lordship 
had  recently  lost  his  countess,  and  that  he  himself,  being  whol¬ 
ly  engrossed  in  politics,  had  little  leisure  to  devote  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  her  mind,  or  preserving  her  from  the  evils  of  flattery  and 
too  early  engaging  in  a  life  of  fashion,  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
as  the  sole  heiress  of  his  great  fortune. 

"  The  beauty  of  Lady  Grertrude,”  says  our  author,  "  was  more  daxzling 
than  Theresa’s — the  one  was  a  bright  and  joyous  summer  day,  all  flowers 
and  sunshine :  the  other,  the  meek  and  placid  beauty  of  the  harvest  twi¬ 
light  With  all  the  feeling  and  generosity  of  Gertrude,  however,  there  was 
at  times  an  archness  in  h»  manner,  nearly  allied  to  satire ;  and  in  her 
bright  and  beautiful  eyes  an  expression  from  which  one  would  hastily  seek 
to  hide  the  weakness  discovered  in  her  leas  dazsliiw  and  more  condUating 
moments.  To  Theresa,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  at  all  times  have  eom- 
municated  our  feelings  on  every  subject,  certain  of  our  being  understood  and 
sympathized  with.” 

The  friends  lived  in  their  seclusion  for  several  years,  in  the 
utmost  serenity  and  happiness.  But  the  daughter  of  a  powerful 
nobleman  was  not  destined  to  wander  long  amid  the  sweets  of 
their  beautiful  retreat.  Her  father  was  appointed  English  am- 
'  bassador  to  the  eourt  of  Versailles,  and  1m  resolved  that  Ger¬ 
trude,  now  become  a  woman,  should  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
This  event  was  the  source  of  deep  concern  to  all  the  family  of 
De  Valmont ;  and  the  venerable  pastor  omitted  not  the  most 
serious  admonition  to  his  pupil  on  the  occasion. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Gertrude,  the  Marquis  of  6t  Au¬ 
bin,  a  young  French  nobleman,  travelled  into  Switzerland,  tak¬ 
ing  along  with  him  an  Italian  count,  AJbini,  a  man  devoted  to 
him,  and  who,  with  little  fortune  of  his  own,  was  supported  by 
him.  His  Lordship  brought  with  him  the  warmest  recommen¬ 
dations  to  De  Valmont — and  the  reverend  old  man  thought  him 
well  deserving  of  his  regard. 

**  He  loved  the  heart,'*  says  our  author,  **  which,  as  he  conceived,  tlic 
world  had  not  chilled,  and  of  which  he  believed  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
The  qiulities  which  St  Aubin  assumed,  were  of  that  soft  and  generous  cha¬ 
racter  which  the  aged  love  to  find  in  dieir  youthful  associates,  and  which 
they  consider  as  of  more  value  tlian  many  talents.  Dc  \’a1n)unt  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  with  that  warmth 
a^  tenderness  of  heart,  and  of  fancy,  wliich  so  seldom  survives  our  tiist 
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youth,  tad*  to  which  an  intercoone  with  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  so 
fataL” 

Strolling  among  the  rural  scenery,  with  minds  youthful  and 
full  of  sentiment,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  pair  as  Theresa 
and  St.  Aubin  should  not  b^ome  deeply  attached  to  each  other. 

Sl  Aubin  had  large  possessions,  independently  of  his  father. 
But  though  the  idea  of  Theresa  becoming  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
had  in  itself  but  small  attractions  for  Dc  Valmont,  be  thought, 
that  in  such  a  situation,  with  such  a  husband,  she  would  lie 
happy — and  he  united  his  dutiful  and  high  principled  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Pierre  St.  Aubin. 

'Phe  following  extract  describes  the  last  hours  of  the  venerable 
clergyman,  and  points  out  some  of  the  distressing  circumstances 
of  Theresa. 

“  De  Valmont  was  perfectly  aware  that  St.  Aubin  had  ceased  to  write  to 
Theresa ;  for  she  never  failed  to  read  his  letters  to  her  father,  and  she  had 
not  done  so  for  many  weeks ;  but  he  spared  her  the  bitter  mortification  of 
openly  confessing  that  she  was  neglect^  by  the  man  who  had  sworn  to  love 
and  cherish  her. 

One  cveni^  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  De  Valmont,  assisted  by 
Theresa  and  Lisette,  reached  the  window  of  his  apartment,  which  had  been 
thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  air,  and  being  placed  on  a  sopha, 
Theresa  supporting  him ;  *  I  am  very  faint,'  said  he.  '  but  it  tvill  soon  pass 
away.  How  strand,  yet  how  delightful  are  my  feelings  !  All  tliat  is  past 
seems  fading  away  like  the  indistinctness  of  a  diream — all  that  is  to  come  is 
a  blessed  reality.  You  may  leave  us,’  said  he  to  Lisette,  who  still  lingered, 

•  I'heresa  will  not  require  your  assistance  yet'  Tlie  poor  old  woman  wept 
aloud.  De  Valmont  held  out  his  hand  towards  her  and  smiled.  '  There  is  no 
cause  for  this  ungovernable  sorrow !' — '  No  cause  I’  sobbed  Lisette,  no 
cause  !' — '  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  my  poor  boy,'  said  he  — '  And 
you  will  see  my  brother,'  said  Theresa,  who  still  fonmy  trusted  that  the 
danger  was  not  so  immediate.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  he,  '  I  will  see  him,  I  trust,  in  heaven :  And  there  was 
another — anotner  of  my  children !  should  you  ever  meet  again — give  to 
GerUude  Normington  my  dying  blessing, — and  tell  her  father,  that  the  re-  , 
roerobranoe  of  his  friendship  was  amongst  the  last  and  most  precious  of  my 
earthly  recollections. — My  dear  Theresa,  when  did  you  hear  from  your  hus¬ 
band  ?'  Theresa  blushed  and  was  silent,  and  after  a  {lause,  said,  *  Perhaps 
he  is  coming  here  himself.' — ‘  Well,  I  hope  so,'  replied  her  father,  and 
quickly  changed  the  subject.  He  spoke  next  of  his  parishioners ;  of  the 
kindness  and  respect  with  which  they  had  always  attended  to  him  1  and  of 
many  excellent  persons  among  them,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  per¬ 
fect  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  considered  himself  united  by  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  and  powerful  ties :  And  if  he  ever  looked  more  than  usually  gr-jtifietl, 
it  was  when  he  was  visited  by  his  people,  and  was  told  how  fervently  they 
prayed  for  his  recovery,  'fhere  may  be  some  to  whom  this  complacent  feel¬ 
ing  may  appear  too  nearly  allied  eiwer  to  pride  or  vanity.  It  was  untaint¬ 
ed  with  either.  •  The  Master  whom  De  Valmont  served,  permits  his  servants 
to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  labours ;  and  none  but  the  useful  minister 
is  ever  truly  loved.  De  Valmont  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  youth  of  his 
flock,  and  they  were  no  less  dear  to  him.  He  loved  young  people,  under¬ 
stood  them,  and  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with  tlieir  religious  fear.*;, 
scruples,  and  anxieties.  There  was  semething  in  the  very  expression  of  hi-. 
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countenance  that  invited  confidence,  and  accordingly  their  dependence  on 
him  was  entire  and  complete.  The  dignity  of  his  manners,  was  only  the 
grandeur  of  virtue,  not  the  haughtiness  or  pride  of  the  world  ;  and  inquired 
at  once  respect  and  confidence. 

“  Theresa  ventured  to  remind  him  how  useful  his  life  had  been,  and  how 
evidently  successful  his  labours  had  proved.  '  It  must  be  consoling  at  such 
an  hour  as  this,’  said  she,  '  to  refiect  on  a  life  spent,  as  yours  has  been,  in 
one  continued  labour  of  love.’ — '  My  consolation,’  said  tne  dying  saint,  *  is 
derived  from  another  and  a  purer  8010*06.  This  hour  would  w  iwk  indeed, 
if  my  present  comfort  or  my  future  hopes  depended  on  any  thing  that  I  was 
ever  enabled  to  do.  The  work  on  which  my  all  of  happiness  now  depends, 
was  pure,  as  it  was  perfect ;  and  I  trust,  that  when  you  also  have  to  meet 
an  hour  like  this,  you  will  have  the  same,  and  no  other  source  of  hope  or 
consolation.' 

“  His  colour  gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter ;  but  his  eyes  seemed 
for  a  moment  ra^ant  witn  heavenly  light.  As  he  gaz^  stedfastly  and  fond¬ 
ly  on  his  daughter,  she  beckoned  to  Lisette  to  support  him,  while  she  fell 
on  her  knees  at  his  feet  *  Theresa !  my  poor  deserted  child !  all  will  soon 
be  over ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  then  be  desolate  indeed ;  but  put  yoiu* 
trust  in  God ;  oh,  trust  only  in  him,  and  he  will  never  forsake  you.’  His 
voice  became  weak ;  his  cold  and  trembling  hands  were  raised  to  heaven  ; 
he  seemed  as  if  making  an  effort  to  collect  his  remaining  strength  ;  and  his 
last  energies  were  spent  in  uttering  the  fervent  and  effectual  prayer  in  which 
a  good  man  conunends  his  children  to  Gkxl.  Theresa  started  from  her  knees. 
As  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  she  strained  him  wildly  to  her  bosom.  ‘  My 
father!’  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  her  face  with  the  unextinguishable  fond¬ 
ness  of  a  parent's  love.  ^  My  father !’  He  heard  her  not ;  the  conflict  was  over. 
She  continued  to  gaze  on  his  calm  and  heavenly  countenance,  which  death  had 
touched  so  softly  that  not  a  feature  was  changed,  and  which  still  wore  the 
divine  expression  of  a  Christian’s  triumph  over  his  last  enemy.  '  Is  this 
indeed  death,’  said  she,  '  that  looks  so  beautiful  ?  If  he  be  the  king  of 
terrors,  he  has  laid  them  aside  ere  he  entered  here.’ — *  Death  could  Imng 
no  terror  here,’  said  Lisette ;  '  he  came  only  to  close  the  eyelids  of  one  Ixs 
loved  with  the  soft  and  gentle  hand  of  a  friend.’  ” 

Some  time  after  De  Valmont’s  death,  Theresa  accompanied 
her  husband,  St.  Aubin,  to  Paris ; — and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  her  lasting  sorrows, — for  St. ’Aubin,  though  he  had  been  smit¬ 
ten  with  her  charms,  in  truth  but  little  appreciated  her  valuable 
qualities.  Under  the  semblance  of  virtue,  he  was  a  rake;  and 
though  he  had  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  reasonings 
and  reflections  of  De  Valmont  on  all  that  is  of  most  concern  to 
mankind,  he  was  in  reality  a  confirmed  infidel  of  the  worst  de¬ 
scription. 

Wc  have  thus  introduced  our  readers  to  some  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  work ;  but  there  are  several  others,  almost 
equally  important,  which  are  brought  forward  at  later  periods  of 
the  story  than  that  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  chief  of 
these  areElizabeth  and  Theodore  DeCourcy,  her  husband,  whom 
St.  Aubin,  when  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  found  in 
retirement  from  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  account  of  them,  while  it  conveys  solid  instruction,  affords 
a  good  example  of  her  own  discriminating  talent. 
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**  Both/*  says  she,  **  a|^)eared  to  have  highly  cultivated  understandings, 
and  to  have  cherished  their  love  of  literature  into  a  complete  passion  ;  and 
daring  the  course  of  conversation,  St.  Aubin  observed,  that  it  was  when 
discussing  literary  subjects  that  the  countenance  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  re¬ 
gain  its  original  serenity,  and  that  she  looked  peculiarly  beautiful :  her  an¬ 
xieties  appeared  to  be  for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  the  interest  which  her 
eyes  then  expressed  came  beaming  from  their  dark  and  liquid  orbs  in  all  the 
sweetness  and  the  energy  of  sensibility  and  genius.  One  remark  of  St.  Au¬ 
bin,  however,  banished  from  her  countenance  its  look  of  happiness,  and  left 
in  its  stead  the  ^eness  of  death.  In  speaking  of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
he  remarked,  ‘  The  interest  which  we  take  in  the  hero  of  this  noble  piece, 
arises,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  from  the  instability  of  his  character.  There 
is  a  weakness  of  resolution,  and  a  constant  fluctuation,  betwixt  good  and 
evil,  in  this  man,  with  which  the  heart  cannot  fail  to  sympathize.  He  is 
not  naturally  cruel,  and  yet,  to  borrow  his  own  image,  in  what  a  sea  of 
blood  is  he  plunged !  He  is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  yet  how  very 
a  coward  does  he  become,  when  conscious  guilt  has  once  unmanned  him  ! 
His  ambition  is  without  dignity,  and  he  could  never  have  become  great — 
not  even  in  wickedness — for  his  infirmity  of  purpose  would  have  prevented 
him.  In  real  life,  such  a  character  might  even  be  loved,  but  could  not  b<^ 
trusted  with  any  great  design." 

“  As  he  uttered  these  words,  Elizabeth  raised  her  languid  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  the  sigh  which  she  heaved  seemed  like  that  in  which  the  soul 
shall  at  last  escape.  St.  Aubin  felt  for  a  moment  embarrassed  by  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  he  had  touched  the  wrong  string ;  but,  recovering  himself,  he 
went  on :  *  There  often  exists  in  irresolute  characters  many  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  love  most,  and  in  which  minds  of  greater  firmness  are  fre¬ 
quently  deficient*  They  are  often  generous  and  (^ntle,  and  alive  to  all  the 
charities  of  life ;  nay,  many  of  them  have  been  gifted  with  the  most  splen¬ 
did  talents,* — '  All  of  whicti,*  said  Elizabeth,  '  their  fatal  infirmity  of  pur¬ 
pose  renders  utterly  useless.  Of  what  avail  is  the  possession  of  all  that 
you  have  just  enumerated,  when  that  moral  courage  is  wanting  which  ge¬ 
nuine  principle  alone  can  give? — Without  this,’  she  continuetl,  '  of  what 
in^rtance  is  the  most  amiable  temper  or  the  most  brilliant  genius  ?’ — 
f  They  are  of  great  importance,*  replied  St.  Aubin,  ‘  for  even  when  not  gift¬ 
ed  with  genius  or  talents,  the  possessors  of  the  more  amiable  qualities  of 
the  heart  have  been  loved,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  weaknesses.’ — ‘  Wo  is  to 
them,*  replied  Elizabeth,  *  by  whom  they  are  beloved.’ — ‘And  genius,  like  cha¬ 
rity ,’ — ‘  I  have  no  faith  in  the  dispensing  power  of  genius,’  interrupted 

Ehzabeth,  ‘  and  they  who  hold  such  a  doctrine,  may  be  considered  amongst 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  those  for  whom  they  afiect  to  plead.  Talents  can 
never  supply  the  place  of  principles ;  and  though  vice  may  be  embellished 
by  genius  and  imagination,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  by  which  its  nature 
can  be  mitigated  or  changed.’ " 

Many  of  tlie  incidents  of  the  story  are  of  no  simple  kind  ;  but 
are  strong  materials,  which  have  been  used  with  powerful  efifect. 
The  passages  which  we  have  already  quoted,  have  related  to 
characters ;  but  we  now  annex  others  to  shew  the  author's  ta¬ 
lent  for  description.  Gertrude,  in  a  letter  to  Theresa,  says, 

“  ‘  Come  to  me,  my  Theresa,  and  banish  from  my  heart  the  strange  and 
melancholy  feeling  which  at  this  moment  oppresses  me,  and  which  a  super¬ 
stitious  mind  womd  call  a  presentiment  of  future  evil.  Be  it  what  it  will, 
I  cannot  banish  it.  I  have  just  opened  my  window,  and  looked  on  the  sky. 
How  often  have  I  formerly  done  so,  and  been  soothed  as  by  a  voice  from 
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heaven !  But  to  night,  I  can  only  shrink  from  the  immensity,  and  shudder 
at  tlic  silence  of  nature.  The  window  at  which  I  now  write,  commands  an 
extensive  prosmet  to  the  westward ;  but  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  is  in- 
volvetl  in  the  darkness  of  an  approaching  tempest,  which  seems,  at  an  hour 
like  this,  as  if  invisible  hands  had  spread  it  there,  to  become  the  funeral 
pall  of  nature.  On  the  verge  of  the  troubled  sky,  the  setting  moon  is  only 
half  visible.  What,  think  yon,  my  Theresa,  does  yon  pale  and  lonely  pla- 
net  at  this  moment  resemble,  as  it  sinks  into  the  clouds  which  surround  it 
like  the  billows  of  the  sea  ?  I  cannot  forbear  comparing  it  to  the  human 
soul,  when  it  hovers  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean  of  eb  r.iity.’  ” 

Take  also  the  following  description  of  a  storm. 

“  The  obscurity  of  the  twilight  was  increased  ly  the  gloom  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  tempest,  and  Theresa  watched  the  dark  and  gathering  clouds 
with  feelings  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  as  the  strife  of  the  elements  never  failed 
to  agitate  Gertrude  in  such  a  manner  as  her  feeble  frame  was  but  ill  able  to 
bear.  Before  their  messenger  however  arrived,  the  storm  had  commend'd, 
and  with  it  the  terrors  and  the  suffering  of  Gertrude.  '  Look  !*  cried  the 
maniac,  as  the  lightning  flashed  through  the  forest,  and  played  round  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  tUl  they  seemed  like  burning  torches  whicli  invisible 
hands  were  waving  in  the  air,  '  look  !’  she  exclaim^,  *  the  world  is  on  fire; 
Uiese  are  the  last  thunders  which  it  shall  ever  hear — they  pronounce  my 
name — they  summon  me  to  judgment.*  In  her  agitation,  she  clung  to  The¬ 
resa,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  breast." 

We  have  thus  so  far  brought  forward  the  merits  of  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  we  have  now  to  state  with  equal  freedom  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  faults  of  her  work. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  certain  want  of  clear  arrangement  in 
her  narrative.  Instead  of  commencing  with  the  incidents  which 
occur  first  in  priority,  and  leading  us  forward  in  the  natural  orl 
der  of  time,  she  takes  us  straightway,  after  the  manner  of  epic 
poets,  into  the  bustle  of  them.  Her  next  fault  is  of  another 
kind.  We  allude  to  the  introduction  the  whole  history  of 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  De  Courcy,  towariis  tlie  end  of  the  work, 
forming  a  new  tale,  and  destroying  the  unity  of  tlie  subject. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  trace  them  from  their  cradles,  and  engage 
the  reader  in  a  detail  of  characters  different  from  those  to  wnoni 
the  book  related.  The  hero  of  an  episode  must  ever  be  subor¬ 
dinate  ;  and  if  he  occupy  the  place  whidi  is  the  birthright  of 
the  leading  personage  in  the  work,  he  is  an  usurper.  Virgil 
was  too  knowing  to  make  Nisus  and  Euryalus  supplant  ^Eneas 
and  Turnus. 

'  Of  late  years  it  seems  to  have  been  absurdly  supposed,  that  a 
novel  must  have  at  least  two  volumes ;  but  there  is  no  law  for 
this ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  neither  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  nor  the  Man  of  Feeling  occupies  more  than  a  single  volume 
each.  Highly  as  we  think  of  our  author,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
she  would  have  suffered  no  degradation  in  imitating  such  examples 

The  style  and  general  sentiments  of  this  work  indicate  the 
author  to  be  a  lady,  and  one  possessing  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
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attainment  and  power.  It  may  probably  be  her  first  essay  as 
a  novel  writer;  but  she  is  evidently  no  novice  in  composition. 
We  augur,  therefore,  roost  favourably  of  her  capabilities,  and, 
commending  warmly  the  present  offering  of  her  genius,  shall  lie 
most  happy  to  find  our  estimate  of  her  character  realized  by  her 
future  prtxfuctions.  About  the  time  when  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  producing  so  much  interest,  a  lady  ad¬ 
dressed  a  spirited  ode  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  reading  his  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. — Are 
we  right  in  thinking  that  its  author  and  the  present  novelist  arc 
the  same  ?  If  we  are  so,  she  has  certainly  no  reason  for  con¬ 
cealment  on  the  ground  of  former  failure;  but  indeed  any  name, 
whether  recognized  or  not  in  the  list  of  literary  females,  might 
have  been  safely  liazardcd  in  alliance  with  so  highly  respectable 
a  work  as  St.  Aubin. 


Aar.  \I.— Elements  of  Chemistry^  teith  its  application  to  Ev- 
plain  the  Phenomena  <f  Nature  and  the  Processes  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  By  James  Millab,  M.D.  FelloW  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Lecturer  on  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  Chemistry.  Edinburgh.  W.  and  C.  Tait.  1820. 
Pp.  466.  8vo. 

E  have  heard  it  somewhere  observed,  and  the  remark  has 
often  struck  us  very  forcibly,  that  no  work  on  chemistrj’,  either 
elemmtary  or  systematic,  has  yet  appeared  from  a  member  of  any 
of  tlic  learned  establishments  of  Britain.  Fur  all  our  informa- 
'tion  on  this  science,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of  individuals  who  were  al¬ 
together  dependent  on  their  own  efforts.  The  systematic  treatise 
of  Dr.  Thomson  of  Glasmw,  is  no  exception,  as  that  work  had 
passed  through  several  editions  while  its  author  was  a  private 
lecturer  at  Edinburgh. 

The  ardent  pursuit  of  classical  literature  and  mathematical 
learning,  for  which  the  universities  of  the  sister  kingdom  have 
been  so  conspicuous,  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  an  apology  fur 
the  seeming  indifference  to  a  science  which,  in  its  state  of  im¬ 
provement  and  importance,  is  only  of  modern  date.  But  in  the 
medical  schools  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where  chemistry  has 
been  so  successfully  taught  by  several  eminent  men,  it  seems  un¬ 
accountable  that  no  one  has  ever  drawn  up  even  an  outline  or  a 
syllabus  of  his  course  of  lectures,  for  the  benefit  of  his  students. 
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The  work  before  us  belongs  to  the  class  of  treatises  on  chemis¬ 
try  now  alluded  to.  It  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed  as  that  of  a  successful 
cultivator  of  the  sciences  which  he  professes,  and  the  conductor 
of  some  extensive  and  useful  literary  enterprises ;  and  from  the 
analysis  of  its  contents  which  we  mean  to  give,  and  the  remarks 
on  it  which  we  have  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
we  think  we  shall  be  warranted  in  saying  that  it  does  credit  to 
his  well-earned  character  for  industry,  judgment,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  information.  To  us  it  seems  deserving  of  being  placed 
on  the  list  of  really  serviceable  publications  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it, 
as  a  valuable  manual,  to  those  who  may  \vish  to  acquire  the  first 
principles  of  a  science  that  is  of  vast  importance  and  of  universal 
application. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  the  nature  of  chemical  action 
is  illustrated  by  a  few  simple  experiments,  which  the  author 
justly  supposes  will  enable  the  student  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  chemistry  than  he  can  derive  from  any  definition  of  the 
science  that  has  yet  been  given.  The  wide  range  of  chemistry 
is  then  alluded  to  in  all  those  changes  that  are  constantly  going 
on  in  the  material  world,  by  the  influence  of  light  and  heat ;  in 
examining  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  atmosphere — in  stu¬ 
dying  the  properties  of  mineral  bodies,  and  in  converting  them  to 
useful  purposes-i-in  investigating  the  nature,  functions,  and  uses 
of  vegetables — in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and 
properties  of  animals — and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
this  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  This 
comprehensive  view  of  chemistry  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  division  of  the  work  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  chemistry;  Part  II.  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  according  to  these  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  Part  III.  is  occupied  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  art,  or  of  some  of  the  principal  arts  and  manufactures 
dependent  on  chemistry. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  Part  I.  which  is  simple  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  is  sufliciently  explained  in  the  following  paragraph. 

“  Exclusive  of  light,  neat,  and  electricity,  the  bodies  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  chemical  iiivestigation  are,  oxygen  m,  chlorine,  iodine,  azo¬ 
tic  gas,  hydrogen  gas,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  suljmur ;  three  alkalies,  nine 
earths,  and  twenty-seven  metals ;  and  if  to  this  number  be  added  the  bases 
of  fluoric  and  boracic  acids,  the  whole  number  will  amount  to  forty-nine. 
In  treating  of  these  bodies,  it  seems  a  convenient  arrangement  to  examine 
them  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their  constitution  and  their  importance 
as  chemical  agents ;  and  in  investigating  the  properties  of  any  body,  its  ha¬ 
bitudes  and  combinations,  with  those  which  have  preceded,  will  be  detailed. 
In  this  way  much  anticipation  isavoidcil;  and  while  the  science  is  fully 
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illustrated,  all  theoretical  views  are  excluded  on  which  peculiar  methods  of 
arrangement  are  constructed.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of 
individual  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquaints  with  the  properties 
and  efiects  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  whicn  have  so  lar^  a  share  in  all 
combinations  and  decompositions ;  and  it  is  even  requisite  that  this  know¬ 
ledge  be  preceded  by  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  circumstances 
in  which  these  decompositions  and  combinations  are  effected,  or  of  the  laws 
of  affinity.”  •  _ 

According  to  this  view,  therefore,  an  examination  of  the  laws 
of  affinity,  and  of  the  properties  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
precedes  the  investigation  of  the  individual  substances  which  are 
the  objects  of  chemical  science,  and  these  topics  are  discussed  in 
the  first  two  chapters. 

On  the  subject  of  affinity  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter,  the  force 
of  adhesion,  or  that  power  which  retains  the  surface  of  bodies  in 
contact  with  each  other,  is  first  considered ;  the  force  of  cohe- 
Mon,  or  the  attraction  of  aggregation  is  then  adverted  to,  and  the 
nature  of  solution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  crystallization 
is  etfected,  are  particularly  described ;  and  the  section  concludes 
with  a  short  notice  of  the  ingenious  theory  proposed  by  the 
Abbe  Hauy,  for  the  investigation  of  the  forms  of  crystals.  Che¬ 
mical  affinity,  or  the  attraction  of  composition,  the  characteristic 
of  which  appears  in  the  new  properties  altogether  different  from 
those  of  their  constituent  parts,  which  two  substances  acquire 
by  their  combination.  Of  these  changes,  appropriate  examples 
are  given.  After  illustrating  the  nature  of  simple  and  compound 
affinity,  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  which  now  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  modern  chemistry,  is  slightly  alluded  to. 
But,  although  the  author  seems  inclined  to  adopt  it,  he  has  not 
carried  it  along  with  him  throughout  the  work,  and  perhaps  he 
has  assigned  a  satisfactory  reason,  namely,  that  the  reader  might 
not  be  embarrassed  in  the  first  steps  of  his  progress,  by  the 
more  refined  doctrines  and  abstruse  details  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  science.  The  following  appears  to  us  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  subject : 

“  From  the  fact  that  a  compound  body  of  which  the  constituent  parts  are 
known,  invariably  exhibits  the  same  characters  and  the  same  individual 
properties,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  substances  which  enter  into  its 
composition  always  unite  in  the  same  proportion.  Certain  bodies  being 
plac^  in  the  same  circumstances,  are  obwrved  to  acquire  by  their  combina¬ 
tion  precisely  the  same  qualities,  at  least  as  far  as  these  qualities  are  obvious 
to  the  senses.  This  view  of  the  elements  of  different  kinds  of  matter  enter¬ 
ing  into  combination  in  the  same  proportions,  accords  with  the  undeviating 
constancy  and  beautiful  unifonnity,  which,  when  the  same  causes  operate, 
are  observed  in  all  the  other  processes  of  nature  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  tracing  and  appreciating.” 

Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  are  treated  of  in  the  second  chap¬ 
ter.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  are  briefly  but  per- 
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spicuously  described,  and  illustrated  by  experiments.  A  longer 
detail  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  caloric, 
in  which  its  equal  distribution,  motion,  effects,  quantity  in  bo. 
dies,  and  sources,  are  particularly  conadered,  and  also  illustrated 
by  experiments.  The  account  of  electricity  and  galvanism  is 
necessarily  short  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  its  perusal  will  be 
found  useful  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
exhibition  of  electrical  or  g^vanic  experiments. 

As  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  influence  of  galvanism  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  was  first  observed  Iw  Professor  Oersted 
of  Copenhagen,  we  presume  the  account  of  this  curious  disco, 
very  had  not  reached  this  country  when  the  present  work  was 
sent  to  press.  For  this  reason  we  may  occupy  a  few  lines  with 
the  subject.  When  a  wire,  communicating  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  is  brought  into  a  horizontal  posi. 
tion  above  the  magnetic  needle,  freely  suspended,  the  needle 
moves  towards  the  west,  and  when  the  wire  is  at  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  distance,  the  needle  makes  an  angle  of  45° ;  the  dis- 
tance  being  augmented,  the  angle  decreases ;  and  the  deviation 
is  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  galvanic  apparatus.  This 
effect  is  not  to  be  ascribe  to  attraction,  for  no  change  is  observed 
when  tile  wire  is  moved  towards  the  east  or  west  The  conduc. 
tor  may  be  composed  of  a  bundle  of  small  wires;  difierent  kinds 
of  wire  have  been  employed,  and  even  when  the  circuit  is  inter. 

'  rupted  by  water,  if  not  for  several  inches  of  extent,  the  result  is 
not  affected  The  effect  is  not  perceptibly  diminished  by  the 
intervention  of  metal,  wood,  stone,  or  resin.  But  when  the  con- 
duedng  wire  is  placed  below  the  needle,  similar  effects  follow  in 
an  opposite  direction,  the  needle  pole  then  declines  towards  the 
east.  By  these  experiments  it  is  established,  that  when  the  ne¬ 
gative  electricity  enters  above  the  pole,  it  declines  to  the  west ; 
and  when  it  enters  below,  it  moves  to  the  east ;  and  the  effects 
are  reversed  when  the  conducting  wire,  applied  in  the  same  way, 
receives  the  electricity  of  the  positive  side  of  the  apparatus. 
Needles  of  brass,  of  glass,  or  of  gum-lac,  are  not  affect^ ;  and 
hence  it  is  inferred,  mat  the  electric  conflict,  as  it  is  denominated 
by  the  author,  that  is,  the  discharge  of  the  galvanic  battery,  by 
forming  the  communication  between  its  opposite  poles,  acts  only 
on  the  magnetic  particles  of  matter.  But  without  pursuing  the  ' 
curious  subject  farther,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  a  powerful 
apparatus,  or  such  as  will  ignite  wire,  is  requisite  for  these  ex- 
periments  which  have  been  prosecuted  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  the  result  published  in  a  paper  of  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  for  1820. 

But  to  return ;  Oxygen  gas,  chlorine,  iodine,  azotic  gas, 
hydrogen  gas,  carbone,  borone,  and  fluorine  phosphorus,  and 
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sulphur,  and  the  compounds  urhich  thej  form  whh  the  pre¬ 
ceding  substances,  are  treated  of  in  separate  chapters.  An  ao 
count  of  the  acid  is  introduced  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrangement  adopted,  an  early  notice  of  this  class 
of  bodies  was  requisite,  because  they  are  of  great  importance  as 
chemical  agents  ;  and  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  already  described.  Alcohol,  ethers,  and  oils,  form  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  thirteenth  chapter ;  and  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  me¬ 
tals,  as  well  as  all  their  important  compounds,  are  desenbed  in 
the  three  succeeding  chapters.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter  on  the  alkalis  and  earths,  a  short  -view  is  given  of  tho 
metallic  bases  of  these  bodies,  the  discovery  of  which  is  one  of 
the  roost  curious  and  brilliant  of  modern  times.  Although  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  these  singular  bodies  exhibit  in  some  of 
their  properties  a  metallic  character,  they  are  so  different  in 
others,  that  it  is  perhaps  still  premature  to  arrange  them  with 
the  metals  properly  so  called.  Without  decisively  adopting  the 
modern  views  of  the  constitution  of  chlorine,  the  author  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  phenomena  of  its  combination  with  the  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metals,  according  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  he  seems  disposra  to  reject  the  notion  of  siliceous  earth  be¬ 
ing  of  an  acid  nature,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  che¬ 
mists,  as  appears  from  the  following  observations.  t 

'  ‘^'In  some  filter  spcculadons,  silica  is  considered  as  an  acid,  because  it  is 
difimnt  in  its  properties  from  the  other  earths,---does  not  enter  into  com¬ 
bination  with  acids,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  compounds  with  alkalis  and 
earths.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  former  views  of  the 
nature  of  this  substance,  its.  arrangement  among  the  acids  will  appear  a 
considerable  stretch  of  theory ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  questionctl 
whether  in'  its  peculiar  character  it  be  not  as  far  removed  from  the  acids  as 
from  the  earths.**  ’ 

Part  II.  is  divided  into  five  chapters;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  composition,  changes,  and  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  arc 
treated  of,  in  separate  sections.  On  the  subject  of  the  last  sec¬ 
tion  we  have  the  following  observations,  which  arc  probably  new 
to  most  of  our  readers. 

“  In  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  well  known  that  electri- 
dty  is  most  abundant ;  and  that  condition  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  artificial  electricity,  appears  also  to  promote  more  copiously 
what  may  be  called  its  natural  evmution.  Of  this  the  dry  dust  on  the 
pavement  furnishes  a  satisfactory  but  little  observed  fact,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  works  that  treat  either  of  artificial  or 
natural  electricity.  In  certain  states  of  the  air,  such  as  the  dry  sultry  wea¬ 
ther  of  summer,  and  the  clear  frosty  davs  of  winter,  tlie  dust,  merely  by, the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  assumes  a  beautiful  arborescent  form.” 

Of  this  form  two  figures  arc  given  in  Plate  3.  '  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  noticed  similar  appearances  in  the  circumstances  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Millar. 
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.  Waters  arc  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter.  The  ingre* 
dients  in  sea-water,  and  their  proportions,  as  they  have  been  as. 
certained  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  are  enumerated  and 
stated,  and  a  full  exposition  of  the  method  of  analyang  mineral 
waters  is  given.  In  chapter  III.  the  nneral  characters  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  mineral  sidistances  are  usually  ar- 
ranged,'  only  are  noticed  {  and  the  reason  stated  for  this  slight 
allunon  is,  that  mineralogy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  na¬ 
tural  history.  But  the  same  chapter  contains  a  copious  detail  of 
the  analysis  of  soils,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
Sir  Humphry  Daw.  i 

The  functions  of  plants,  and  the  dccompontion  and  component 
parts  vegetables,  are  described  in  the  fourth  chapter ;  and  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  concluded, 
the  functions  of  animals,  as  res{Mration,  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  secreUon,  and  the  decompontion  and  component  parts  of 
animal  substances,  are  investigated. 

-  Part  III.  is  assigned  to  the  elucidation  of  thoM  arts  and  ma. 
nufimtures,  whose  processes  and  manipulations  are  in  a  great 
measura  dependent  on  chemistry.  The  manufactures  of  glass, 
poroelun,  and  soap,  and  the  arts  of  tanning,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
brewing,  distilling,  baking,  gilding,  and  varnishing,  form  the 
auUect  of  separate  chapters. 

•  The  ch^ter  on  bleaching  is  concluded  with  a  very  nmple, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  effwtual  process  for  cleaning  different 
stuffs,  as  well  as  painting  and  furniture, 

**  For  ckaning  silk,  woollen,  snd  {»tton  ituflk,  without  iidniy  to  the  co¬ 
lour  or  texture  m  the  cloth,  rsw  potatoes,  grated  down  to  s  fine  pulp  over  s 
ressel  of  clean  water,  forma  a  very  useful  application.  The  Uqnid  being 
paasfd  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  another  veHcl,  remains  at  rest  till  the 
while  ^articks,  or  the  starch  of  therotatoes have  subaided,  and  the  clear 
liquor  IS  nut  up  in  bottles  for  use.  The  stuff  to  be  cleaned  ia  spread  upon  a 
linen*  doth  on  a  table ;  a  clean  q[ionge,  dipped  in  the  liquid,  is  drawn  over 
the  soiled  parts ;  and  the  same  operation  u  continued  tul  the  stains  dinp. 
pear.  ‘  The  stuff  is  then  to  be  washed  several  times  in  clean  water,  to  re¬ 
move  the  loosened  impurities,  snd  it  is  smoothed  sud  dried  between  folds  of 
ptqier,  snd  arith  cotuidersble  presaure.  This  liquid  forms  a  very  useful  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  oil  paintings,  soiled  himiture,  and  paint¬ 
ed  yriunscots.  Besides  Its  efficaejr  and  safety,  the  cheapness  of  this  prepim- 
tion  is  aofne  recommendation  to  its  uae.  A  ringk  pot^,  of  moderate  aize, 
is  sulSesent  for  in  English  pint  of  water ;  the  white  fecula  which  subsiilrt 
may  b^  employed  aa  starch ;  and  the  pulp  that  remains,  after  pasting  the 
liquid  through  the  si^e,  may  be  used  m  ciesning  carpets,  tspestry,  worsted 
curtains,  ind  other  coarse  goods," 

In  tnunng  the  art  of  dyeing  to  its  proper  and  lemtimate  source, 
in  which  the  author  has  fully  succeeded,  the  following  correct 
and  ele^nt  description  is  given ;  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  judicious  and  highly  useful  work. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  though  not  essential  to  man,  bekmn  to  the  earliest 
period  of  his  bUtory ;  and  its  origin  it  to  be  sought  in  the  desire  of  disthie^ 
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tioii— eoe  of  the  mmt  aetrve  principle  in  the  bnniim  mind.  Thoie  marks 
of  superiority  which  strength,  genius,  or  learning  confers,  are  not  always 
obvioi^  or  generally  undenOood.  The  possessor  o£  thoae  talen^  whw^  cu-* 
title  hiin  to  pre-emtoence,  is  naturally  desirous  of  being  diatingui^ed  by 
some  adrentitioos  marks,  which  make  a  deeper  iniprenbn  on  the  sens^, 
and  msR  directly  excite  admiration  and  cotmnaml  respect. '  With  dliir  view 
be  has  recourse  to  dress  and  its  ornainenu ;  and  hense  it  ia  that  the  chief  or 
warrior  amoM  rude  rwtions  is  clothed  with  a  flner  and  mote  beautiful  skin, 
and  his  head  is  deewated  with  flowers  or  feathers.  ^  In  t^  progress  of  re- 
flnement,  the  diadem  of  gold,  and  the  robe  of  purple  or  of  scarlet,  super^c 
these  simpler  decorations,  as  the  characteristics  of  dignity  and  power ;  to  mve 
still  greater  beauty  and  variety  to  those  substances  which  are  employcu  as 
the  ornaments  of  dress,  the  art  of  dyeing  lends  its  aul ;  and  heuoc  it  is  that 
coloured  pwments  are  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  rudest,  as  well  as  the 
most  civiused  periods  of  society. '  The  model,  or  the  antityiic  of  this  art  is 
furnished  by  nature  in  the  gay  plumage' of  the  feathered  tribes,  abd  in  'die 
splendid  coburs  and  varied  tints  of  the  vegetable  kinploui.*'  >  >  ■  »■ 

•  ,  '  •  II  , 

-•  J  -V.  .  I 

<  •  •*  m.  %»  f  .  i 

Abt,  VII. — Report  to  the  County  of  lAmarkf  of  a  Plan  Jur 

Relieving  FiMic  DletresCy  •J-c.  tjt. '  Uy  RusKitT  Owrs. 

Glasgow,  Wardlaw  &  Cunningham.  18*1:  '  Pp.  78.'  4tu^ 

'  ^  .|>.  I-.-.  V..- 

JL  UK  name  of  Mr.  Owen,  it  has  been  very  genersHy  said, ‘is 
connected  alike  with  practical  benevolence  and  speculative  folly. 
There  are  few  men,  indeed,  who  have  done  more,  whhin  the 
narrow  s'phere  of  a  private  estabrishment,  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes;  and  no  man  aKve,' certainly," who  has 
dared  to  promise  so  much,  not  only  for  the  melioration,  but  the 
absolute  perfection  of  society.  He  is  a  sanguine  rodomitxdile'en- 
thuaiast,  whom  neglect  cannot  discourage,  nor  repulK  discon, 
cert— and  with  the  most  extraordinary  views  upon  Kubjects 
tliat  are  intimately  connected  with  our  social  existence,  he^  cx- 
oeeda  in  ooniidenoe,  we  think,  any  UtujxaB  who  has  ever  ven¬ 
tured  to  trouble  sodety  with  bis  reveries.  ’  lie  has  of  late  years 
been  viating  various  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  an  audience 
to  listen  to  the  development  of  his  plans,  but,  witii  some  slight 
countenance,  which  the  novelty  and  daring  of  his  views  could 
not  fail  to  ensure,  and  which  is  seldom  denied  to  even  hum- 
bicr  pretensions,  the  result  of  deliberate  consideration  has  hi- 
therto  been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  him.  Wc  all  recolkct 
the  issue  of  that  meeting  of  persons  whom  a  few  years  ago  he 
succeeded  in  bringing,  togellicr  in  London.  They  stated  at  his 
wonderful  pru|)ositions  when  6rst  expiHjiided  to  tijeui,  but.afler. 
wards  diK{K'rs^  in  utter  mockery  and  derision  of  his  favourite 
plan  for  regent'rutiog  the  species.  The  distress  which  has  lately 
prevailed  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  Uk*  annoyance  which 
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the  tumults  of  the  discontented  have  occaaoned  to  the  more 
teUi^nt  anid  opulent,  classes  there,  hare  once  more  given  this^ 
benevolent  individual  an  openmg,  which,  we  befieve^  nothing 
8hort|Of  despair  could' ha^  afforded, to.; his  .projects.*,  ai^  the 
apparent  countenance  which  his  plan  for  relieving  public  dis¬ 
tress  has' thus 'reoetyed  lil  a  quarts' so  respectable,'  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  considered  b^'our  readers  as  entitling  it  'to  an'  exsnnina- 
tion,  which,  ujppn  its  own  merits,  and  especially  after  such  an 
exhibition  as  tW  now  alluded  to,  it  might  never  have  obtained 
from  us.  ,  1  • 

The  Report  before  us  is  a  published  work;  nay,  H  has  heeQ 
industriously  circulated^  as  we  learn,  among  dur  leading  states- 
meUft, and,, dispatched  to,  our  ainhassadors  at  foreign  courts. 
It  is  addressed  to' the  county  of  Lanark;  but  the  prindplea 
embrace  all  Europe,  and  indeed  all  mankind.— The  gentlemen 
of  the  ctfunty  of  Lanark  were  induced,  we  observe  by  their  mi¬ 
nutes,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Owen's  plans; 
and  that  mdefati^ble  person,  when  called  upon  for 'explana¬ 
tion,  laid  before  them  this  voluminous  document,  which  consists 
of  60  printed  pages  in  4to.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  it ;  but  it  is  very  brief  and  vague,  and  merely  re¬ 
fers  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Owen's  elaborate  communication,  which 
was  to  be  perused,  digested,  and  finally  decided  upon  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  the  county  *. 

Mr.  Owen’s  report  consists  of  three  parts :  an  “  Introduction;" 
the  Outlines  of  the  Plan;"  and  the  ”  Details  of  the  Plan.” 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  is  no  ordinary  plan,  but 
one  which,  if  the  description  that  is  given  of  it  in  the  title-page  be 
correct,  well  merits  all  this  ceremony  of  introduction.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  **  a  plan  for  relieving  public  distress,  and  remov- 
**  ing  discontent,'  oy  giving  permanent  productive  employment 
**  to  the  poor  and  vrorking  classes,  under  arrangements  which 
*«  will  essentially  improve  their  character  and  ameliorate  their 
**  condition,  diminish  the  expenses  of  productiim  and  consump- 
*(  tisn,  and  create  markete  coextensive  with  production."  This 
is  pretty  well  as  a  mere  sketch  of  Mr.  Owen's  pretensions ;  but 
it  is  far  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  from  giving  any 
thing  like  an  accurate  view  of  the  resources  of  his  genius. 
fore  his  novel  and  creative  arrangements,  poverty,  vice,  and  mi¬ 
sery  are  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  our  earth,  which  they  have 
so  long  deformed,  and  man  is  to  walk  erect  in  the  full  majesty 
of  intellect,  .benevolence,  and  wisdom. 

..  I 

*  We  tmve  kened  eince  time  rcfnarkx  were  feniied,  that  the  Coanty  of  l>anark 
has  determiaed  to  leoannucnd  the  tystcBi  of  Mr.  Owes  to  the  noiiee  of  Farliamcnt !'  > 
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Mr.  pireny  as  the  bans  of  his  phnt^’ has '  made  the 'five  in- 
tei^iog'dnooveries  which  follow,  on  the  subjiKt  (^  'manual 
labour..  '  ’  •  .*  ^ 

li/.  That  msmul  labour,  properly  directed,  la  the  source  of  aU  wealth, 
and'of  national  prosperity.  t  ^  , 

9d,  That,  when  properly  directed,  labour  ia  of  far  more  value  to  thcoora'* 
niunity  tl^  the  expenae  necessary  to  maintain  the  labourer  in  conai^raUe 
comfort.  ’  ^ 

3d,  That  manual  labour,  properly  directed,  may  be  made  to  continue  of 
this  value'  in  aU  parts  of  the  worid;  under  any  supposalde  increase  of  its  po-  '' 
pulatien,  for  many  centuries  to  come.  '"-.i 

Mk,  That,  under  a  proper  direction  of  manual  labour.  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies  may  be  made  to  support  an  incalculable  increase  of  popular 
tion,  most  advantagrously  for  all  its  inhabitants. 

ith.  That,  when  ntannal  labour  shall  be  so  directed,  it  will'  be  found  that ' 
population  cannot,  for  many  years,  be  stimulated  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  ' 
society  might  be  benefited  by  its  increase.**  ^  ^  >  i 

These  considerations  convinced  him,  it  seems,*  that  some  un-  ' 
natural  obstruction  existed  to  the  progress  of  society.  He  dis> 
covered,  farther,  that  the  power  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain  < 
is  as  40  to  1,  and  may  easily  be  made  as  100  to  1,  to  that  of 
manual  labour— which  manual  labour  thus  becomes,  after  all,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  element  in  the  national  prosperity. 
But  machinery  has  in  fact  swallowed  up  and  fairly  superseded 
manual  labour — and  “  society  has  neglected  to  make  the  proper 
**  arrangements  for  the  advantageous  employment  of , the  new 
«  productive  power.**  But  that  such  arrangements  are  praett* 
cable,  Mr.  Owen  has  no  less  than  four  grounds  for  believing ; 
which  are  as  follows :  ,  ,  , 

**  \tt.  It  must  be  admitted  that  scientific,  or  artificial  aid  to  man,  increases 
his  prodnedve  powers,  his  natural  wants  remaining  the  same ;  and,  in  pro- 
poraon  as  his  productive  powers  increase,  he  becomes  less  dependent  on  his 
physical  strong,  and  on  the  many  contingencies  connected  with  it. 

Stf,  That  the  direct  efiect  every  addition  to  scientific,  or  snecfaanical  and 
chemical  power,  is  to  increase  wealth ;  and  it  is  found,  accordin^y,  that  the. 
immediate  cause  of  the  present  want  of  employment  for  the  wo»ing  classes, 
is  an  excess  of  production  of  ah  kinds  of  wealth,  by  which,  under  the  existing 
arrangements  of  commerce,  all  the  markets  of  the  world  are  overstocked.-  '  r 
Sd,  TJuit,  could  markets  be  foimd,  an  incalculable  addition  might  yet  be 
made  to  the  wealth  of  society,  as  is  most  evident  from  the  number  of  persons 
who  seek  employment,  and  uie  far  greater  number  who,  from  ignorance,  are 
inefficiently  employed,  but  still  mbre  from  the  means  we  possess  of  incteas>' 
ing,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  our  scientic  powers  of  production.’-  '  ' 

That  the  deficiency  of  employment  for  the  working  classes,  cannot 
proceed  from  a  want  of  wealth,  or  of  the  means  of  greatly  adding  to  that 
whidi  now  exists,  but  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  distributing  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  addition  of  new  wealth  throughout  society,  or,  to  speak  com¬ 
mercially,  from  the  want  of  a  market  co-extensive  wim  tfab>  means  of 'pro. 
duction.^* 

Effective  means  must  therefore  be  devised  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  wealth;  and  although  **  mankind  are  naturally  aversf 
to  the  commencement  of  any  material  alteration  in  long  esta- 
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«  blished  J)nibtlc^8;^  'yet  Mt  Owen,  **  ondisnifcvtd  by  Any 
**  j(hio«  "which '  be  may  excite,  »  detertninea- to'petfbrm 'ftis 
"  ‘^duty.”  The  first  part  of  this  duty  is  to  denounce  the  pre¬ 
cious ‘metals 'aft  a  standard  of  value,  Which, 'he  says,^  have  •‘’al¬ 
tered ’the' values' of  all  things  into  orW/Wa/' values — 
firid  fdr^’tfils  offence 'are,^' as  he  quaintly  remarks,  “  iustly 
“  entitled  to  be  called  ‘  the  root  of  all  evil.*  —Gold,  indeed,' was 
In  1797  fmmd  80  unfit  ^to’repre^t  British  values," that^  accord- 
'  ing  ltd' Mrj'Owen’a’account  of 'the  matter,  the  legislature  for¬ 
mally  declared 'its  incapacity,  substituted  Bank  of  England  notes 
ini  its' stead,  and  establisbetl  a  wise  and  excellent  system,  the 
sudden  departure  from  which  has  materially  contributed  to  our 
presentdistress.— But 'a  standard  of  some  kind  we  must  plainly 
nave,’ ■and therefore  Mf.'Owen  weirobserves,  that  “the  meeting 
“  may  how  jwtly  ask  of  the  Reporter,  What  remedy  he  has  to 
“  offer  ?  and  what  standard  of  value  he  proposes  to  substitute  for 
“  gold 'and  silver  ?**  He  prefaces  his  answer  to  this  natural  and 
important  question  by  remarking,  that  “to  understand  the  sub- 
“‘ je(6t  dn  which'  your  reporter  is  now  about  to  enter,-  requires 
“  mueh  profound  study  of  the  whole  circle  of  polit'ical  economy;" 
and  addsi'  that  “  after  deeply  studying  these  subjects,  practi- 
•'“cally  and  theoretically,  for  a  period  ex<5eedlng30  years,  and 
daring  which  his  practice,  witnout  a  single  exception,  has  con- 
firmed  the  theory  which  practice  first  suggested, "he  now  ven- 
tures  to  state,  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  study  and' expe- 
“  rience,  that  the  natural  standard  of  value  ie  «n  principle  nu- 
“  man  iaboury  or  the  covibined  manual  and  menial  pottera  of 
**  man^called  into  action ;  and  that  it  would  be  highly  benefi- 
'  eial,'  and  has  now  become  absolutely  necessary;'  to  redoee  this 
“  principle  bit©  immediate  practice.*’— The  trifling  objection  as 
to  the  diffihilty  f)f  ascertaining,  for  practi^  purposes,  the  quan¬ 
tum  and  the  quality  of  the  human  labour  entering  into  each  pro- 
'  duct  of  human  industry,  is  ingeniously  got  over  by  reminding  us 
’  that  the  average  physical  power  of  any  given  number  df  men, 

‘  AS  wefl'as  of  any  given  number  of  horses,'  has  already  been 
.calculated  foe  mechcmiocU  purposes,— and  why  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  selling  oommodities  ?  >  •  ** 

‘ ' '  We  shall  just  remark  in  passing,  how  great  must  be  the  claim 
■of  that  man  to  regard  as  a  political  economist,  who  has  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  legislature  in  1797  suspended  cash  payments,  on 
'  account  not  of  the  scarcity,  but  of  the  unjttneaa  of  gold  to  serve 
•aa  «  standard  of  value;  and  who  ‘ announces  it 'as  a  discovery 
made  after  deep  meditation,  that  human  labour  is  in  princi- 
pik  the  natural  standard  of  value,— the  said  prinmjle  having  been 
’  >  long  since  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  altnough  that  common- 
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place  wrhet  left  it  to  the  more  inventive  genius  of  some  future 
projector  to  make  it  supersede  the  uec  of  the  precious  metals, — 
just  as  if  the  power  of  gravitation  were  invoked  to  supersede 
the  vulgar  mechanical  iiistruments  now  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade,  upon  the  ground  that  such  instrumnits  often 
give  not  the  intrinsic  but  an  artificial,  and  it  may  often  be,  a  false 
and  fraudulent  weight.  > 

But  to  proceed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  it  seems,  is  to  re¬ 
vive  the  suspension  of  cash  payments;,  the  next,  **  to  permit 
the  labouring  unoccupied  poor  to  be  employed  to  raise  their  own 
subaistence.''*^-**  But  the  industry  of  the  pour,'”  it  is  justly  adil> 
ed,  thus  applied,  will  tend  still  further,  to  overstock  the(^mar- 
kets  of  the  world  with  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce 
and  **  as  it  is  the  want  of  a  profitable  market  that  alone  checks  the 
successful  and  otherwise  beneficial  industry  of  tlic  working  class¬ 
es,"  this  sound  and  perspicuons  reporter  strains  all  the  energies  of 
his  genius  to  devise  a  remedy,  for  so  deep  and  radical  an  evil. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  when  he  learns  what  this  remedy 
is ;  but  we  must  give  it  in  the  author’s  own  words.  **  New  ar¬ 
rangements,"  says  he,  **  become  necessary,  by  which  ameump- 
**  tion  may  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  produciMn  ;  and  the  fbllow- 
**  ing  are  recommended.  1st,  To  cultivate  the  soil  with  the  spade 
**  instead  of  the  plough.  Sd,  To  make  such  changes  as  the  spade 
**  cultivation  requires,  to  render  it  easy  and  profitable  to  indivLdu- 
**  als,  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  3d,  To  adopt  a  standard  of 
**  value,  by  means  of  which  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  la- 
**  hour  may  proceed  widiout  check  or  limit,  until  wealth  shall  be- 
**  come  so  abundant,  that  any  further  increase  to  it  will-be  consi* 
**  dered  useless,  and  will  not  be  desired."— This  last  blessed  con¬ 
summation  is  to  be  reached  it  seems  by  the  simple  substitution  of 
the  spade  for  the  plough,  and  of  some  new  stamiard  of  value  for 
gold  and  silver ! 

On  the  virtues  of  the  spade  as  an  instrument  of  husbandry  the 
author  is  very  full  and  eloquent.  **.  It  is  evident,”  he  concludes, 
**  that  the  plough  conceals  from  the  eye  its  own  imperfection.^, 
*<  and  deceives  its  employers,  being  in  truth  a  mere  mrjace  implc- 
**  meniy  and  extremely  defective  in  principle ;  that  the  spade,  on 
**  the  contrary,  makes  a  good  sui>.Soi],as  well  as  a  superior  surface, 
**  and  the  longer  it  is  used  in  the  same  soil  the  more  easily  will  it 
**  be  .worked  ;  and  by  occasional  transitions,  where  there  issuffi> 
**  cient depth  of  soil,  new  earth  will  be  brought  into  action,  and  the 
**  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  well  prepared  sub.«oil  will  be  in- 
**  creased."  But  then  the  working  of  the  plough  is  in  a  given- time 
so  much  more  powerful  and  effective  tlian  that  of  the  spade,  that 
maxims  of  economy  may  demand  the  continuance  of  it  notwith- 
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standing  its  admittf^  defects ;  and  Mr.  Owen  admits,  that  **  all 
this  is  plausible,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  old  prejudices  of  the 
world.’'  He  is  prepiu'ed,  however,  with  an  answer  furnished  by 
his  correspondent  Mr.  Falla,  of  Newcastle,  who  attests,  that  by 
an  additional  outlay  of  about  5s.  per., acre  in  an  experiment  of 
spade  husbandry,  he  realised  a  profit  of  more  than  twelve  pounds 
Sterling,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the' ordinary  mode  of 
cultivation  by  the  plough  ;  And  the  reason  that  the  spade  has  not 
been  long  ago  generally  substituted  for  the  plough  is,  .that  far¬ 
mers  have  been  mere  boors ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Owen, 
“  have  generally  been  more  trained  to  be  tenacious  of  old  esta- 
“  blished  practices,  till  their  ideas  have  been  confined  within  a  very 
“  narrow  range.”  “The natural  useof  their  senses  liasiudeed  taught 
them  some  little  knowledge  of  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  the  general  management  of  the  inferior  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but,”  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  they  “  can  better  direct  the 
“enpployment  oflO  horses  than  of  10  men,”  because  the  latter  oc¬ 
cupation  “  implies  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  respects,” 
while  the  .cultivators  of  the  soil  have  hitherto  been  mtelligent  on¬ 
ly  io  the  nature  and  properties  of  brutes.  Mr.  Owen,  howi* 
ever,  assures  us,  that, the  extraordinary  change,  which  he  re¬ 
commends,  is  at  hand,  “  and  will  immediately  take  place,”  so 
that  the  agricultarists  had  better  begin  their  studies  of  humtm 
nature, ^without  loss  of  time.  < 

H^r.  Owen  calculates  that  there  are  60  millions  of  acres  under 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain,  SO  millions  arable,  and  40  in  pas^ 
ture ;  that  2  millions  of  labourers  are  actually  employed  upon 
the  ground,  who  immediately  support  about  three  times  as  many 
as  their  own  numbers,  and  raise  food  for  a  population  of,  18  mil¬ 
lions,  j,,  But  60  millions  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  spade,  would, 
along  with  manufactures,  employ  GO  millions  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  subsist  in  great  comfort  a  population  of  more 
thari  lOO  millions ;  so  that  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  islands,  not  more  than  4  or  5  millions  of  acres 
could  be, cultivated  by  the  spade;  And  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks, 
“  it  follows  from  this  statement,  that  we  possess  the  means  of  sup- 
“  plying  the  labouring  poor,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  with 
“  permanent  beneficial  employment  for  many  centuries  to  come.” 
Mr.  Owen  has  thus  with  his  spade  dug  a  grave  for  the  theory 
of  Mr,  Molthus.  I 

**  The  next  consideration/'  the  author  proceeds,  “  whic^i  demands  our  atr 
tentfon  is, — what  constitutes  a  proper  system  of  spade  husbandry  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  how  these  new  cultivators  can  be  placed  on  the  soil,  and  associa¬ 
ted,  that  thdr  exertions  may  have  the  most  l^ncfldal  result  for  themselves 
and  the  community  F 

'fhc  leading  principle  wliich  sliouhl  direct  us  in  the  outline  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  from  whicn  there  shoidd  be  no  deviation  in  any  of  its  parts,  is  the 
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public  good/or  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  popnlation.  To  this  end, 
the  folwwing  considerations  must  be  combined. 

lit,  Where,  in  general,  can  the  labourers  be  best  placed  for  the  spade  cul¬ 
tivation  ? 

9d,  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  which  it  may  be  the  most  advantageous 
to  cidtivate,  in  cumido,  by  the  spade  ? 

id,  What  number  of  workmen  can  be  the  most  beneficially  employed  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  view  to  all  the  objects  of  their  labour  t 

Uh,  'What  are  the  best  arrangements  under  which  these  men  and  their 
families  can  be  well  and  economically  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  trained,  educated, 
employed,  and  governed  f 

&th.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  sxirplus  produce  to  be  thus 
created  by  their  labour  ? 

6/A,  'What  are  the  means  best  calculated  to  renderthe  conduct  and  indus¬ 
try  of  these  workmen  beneficial  to  their  neighbours,  to  their  couiltry,  and  to 
foreign  nations  ?" 

The  results  of  these  new  arrangements  will  of  course  surpass 
all  possible  anticipation;  and  preparation  must  be  made  for 
distribution  and  exchange.  **  These  incalculably  increased  pro¬ 
ducts  will  render  gold,  the  old  artificial  standard  of  value,  far 
more  unfit  for  the  task  which  is  to  be  performed  than  it  was  in 
1797,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  British  legal  standard  of  va¬ 
lue,  or  than  it  is  now,  when  wealth  has  so  much  increased 
and  the  author,  therefore,  **  is  of  ofMnion,  that  the  natural  stand¬ 
ard  of  human  labour,  fixed  to  represent  its  natural  worth  oT power 
of  creating  new  wealth,  will  alone  be  found  adequate  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  required." — But  how  to  render  this  standard  a  practical 
one  is  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  so  far  as  ‘we  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  indeed  a  curious  one.  He  proposes,  first  of  all,  to  find 
the  average  value  of  labour  by  the  day,  which  he  constitutes  the 
unit ;  and  he  remarks,  that  a  slight  and  general  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  unit  need  not  represent  a  less 
value  than  the  wealth  contained  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  which  may  now  be  purchased  with  five  shillings.''  You 
are  then  accurately  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  units  may  be 
represented  by  the  various  commodities  which  are  to  be  exchang¬ 
ed  against  each  other, — a  task  of  some  difficulty,  and  which  Mr« 
Owen,  therefore,  judiciously  declines.  We  are  assured,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  that  **  this  substantial  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  society  may  be  easily  effected,  by  exchanging  all  articles 
with  each  other  at  their  prime  cost,  or  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  labour  in  each,  which  can  be  equitably  ascertained,  and  htf  per¬ 
mitting  the  exchange  to  be  made  through  a  convenient  medium 
to  represent  this  veune,  and  which  will  thus  represent  a  real  and 
unchanging  value,  and  be  issued  only  as  substantial  wealth  in¬ 
creases.” — From  Mr.  Owen's  avowed  antipathy  to  every  existing 
medium  of  exchange,  we  had  supposed  that  his  plan  was  to  dis^ 
pense  with  a  medium  altogether,  and  to  bring  forward  at  once 
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the  ipta  rrrrpnra  of  the  coiAinoditics  to  be  exchanged,  afWr  thc 
example  of  fSinft's  noted  propoMd  for  abridging  the  fatigue  of 
apeecn,  by  carrying  about  and  exhibiting  the  subjects  of  discourse, 
or  the  th»ng»  to  be  spoken  about,  in  all  their  bulky  realities.  But 
Mr.  Owen  still  requires,  it  seems,  a  medium  of  exchange,  althougli 
it  is  to  be  made  representaUve  of  teal  and  unchanging  value^^ 
that  is,  of  labour  alone.  .  Now  this  is  just  what  every  medium  of 
exchange  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  towards  which  all  exchanges  naturally  gravitate ;  but 
without  some  universal  system  of  compul»on,  we  do  not  see 
how  its  practical  t  fluctuations  are  to  be  prevented.  Are  the 
members' of  Mr.  Owen's  new  community  to  be  compelled,  in 
all  instances,  to  proportion  their  payments  to  the  number  of 
units  contained  in  the  commodities  offered  for  sale,  even  sup¬ 
posing  these  capable  of  exact  enumeration ;  or  are  they  to  have 
an  option  of  declining  altogether  to  purchase  ?  If  they  are  to  have 
this  option,  trade  will  just  go  on  as  it  has  always  done ;  and  the 
principles  of  supply  and  demand  will  continue  to  govern  it  in 
fpite  of  Mr.  Owena  **  real  unchanging  values." — It  is  evident, 
indeed,  from  his  remarks,  that  to  bring  his  system  into  oparation, 
some  great  moral  change  among  men  is  indispensible. 

The  genuine  principle  of  barter  was,  to  exchange  the  supposed  prime 
cost  of,  or  value  of  labour,  in  one  article,  i^nst  the  prime  cost  of,  or  amount 

labour  contained  in  any  otlier  article.  This  is  riie  only  equitable 
principle  of  exchange;  but,  as  inventions  increased,  and  human  desires 
multiplied,  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice.  Barter  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  commerce,  the  principle  of  which  is,  to  produce  or  procure  every  ar¬ 
ticle  at  the  lowest,  and  to  obtain  for  it  in  exchanM,  the  highxst  amount  m  la¬ 
bour.  To  eflfect  this,  an  artificial  standard  of  value  was  necessary ;  and  me¬ 
tals  were,  by  common  consent  among  nations,  permitted  to  perform  the  of¬ 
fice.  Tltis  principle,  in  the  progress  of  its  ^ration,  has  be^  productive  of 
iinjportant  aavantages,  and  of  very  neat  evils ;  but,  like  barter,  it  has  been 
suited  to  a  certain  stage  of  society.  It  has  stimulated  invention  ;  it  has  given 
industry  and  talent  to  the  hnman  character,  and  secured  the  future  exertion 
of  those  energies  which  otherwise  might  luve  remained  dormant  and  un¬ 
known.  .  But  it  has  made  man  ignorantly,  individually  selfish ;  placed  him 
in  opposition  to  his  fellows ;  ei^ndered  mud  and  deceit ;  blinAy  ur^  him 
fbrward  to  create,  but  deprived  him  of  the  wisdom  to  enjoy.  In  stnving  to 
take  advantve  of  others,  he  has  overreached  himself.  Tne  strong  hand  of 
aeoeaai^  wilTnow  force  him  into  the  path  wbidi  conducts  to  that  wisdom  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  deficient.  He  will  discover  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  uniting  in  practice  the  best  parts  of  the  principles  of  barter  and 
commerce,  and  dismissing  those  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  incon¬ 
venient  and  injurious."  '  ' 

«  A  sort  of  commercial  millenium  is  here  manifestly  implied ;  ami 
the  discussion  of  a  plan  of  exchanges,  which  requires  so  radical  a 
change  in  the  morals  of  mankind,  may  with  great  safety  be  for 
the.  present  at  least  postponed. 

We  are  half  ashamed  indeed  to  go  on  with  the  analysis  of  a 
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«  Piling  of  which  so  many  of  our  readers  will'  pereeirc  the  id>- 
sardity  even  at  •  the  first  glance ;  >  but  the  countenance*  which 
it  has  received' from  la  highly  respectable  body,  must ‘plead 
our  excuse  for  continuing'  a  little  Icinger  our  quotations  re¬ 
marks.  Mr;  Owen,  ind^,  takes  care  in  general  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  criticism,  as  the  substantial  parts-  of  his  dissCrtafion, 
when  separated  from  the  verbiage  which'  encumbers  them,  are 
commonly  sufficient,  upon  a  mere  statement,  to  decide  tbe  mat¬ 
ter.  .  We  shall,  the^bre,  continue  the  course  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  t  and  present  this  benevolent  reporter  to  otu*  renders, 
speaking  his  own  language,  and  developing  his  own  views.  •  - 

"  The  foUbwing  hesdi,*'  asys  the  author,  ’f  form  an  improved  pcaotical 
system  fur  the  working  claases,  highly  beneficial  in  whatever  light  it  may  be 
viewed,  to  every  part  of  society.  ^ 

’  1«/,  Tlie  number  of  persons  who  can  be  associated  to  give  tbe'gfreatest  ad- 
vantsges  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  ’  '  .  •  t  t 

I  The  extent  of  the  land  tobe  coltivatea  by  such  association.  i  ’ 

Sd,  The  arrangements  for  feeding  lodging,  and  clothing  th«  population, 
and  for  training  and  educating  the  children.  ^ 

UA',  *111086  for  forming 'and  superintending  the  establishments.  .  '  ' 

•  3/A,  The  disposal  of  the  surplus  produce,  and  the  relation  which  will  sub¬ 
sist  between  the  several  cstabliriitBents ;  a^,  '1  HI  i-  I 

6/A/y,  Their  ooanection  with  the  govamioent  of.  the  country  and  .with  ge» 
neral  society."  ^  ^  ‘ 

,  The  author's  decision  upon  the  first  point,  is  introduced  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity.  To  consider  under  what  limita¬ 
tion  ut  numbers,  individuals  should  be  associated  to  form  the  first 
nucleus  or  division  of  society,*'  is  said  to  be  “  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  science  of  political  economy^ — it  afiects 
essentially  the  future  character  of  individuals,  and  influences  the 
general  proceedings  of  mankind" — **  it  is,  in  fact,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  fabric^  of  human  society" — **  it  would  r^uire  a 
work  of  many  volum'^  to  do  justice  to  it” — “  to  form  amy  thing 
resembling  a  rational  oj^ion  on  the  subject,  the  mind  must  stea¬ 
dily  survey  Uie  various  effects  which  have  arisen  from  associa¬ 
tions  which  accident  has  hitherto  combined  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species ;  and  it  should  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the/C^ts 
which  other  associations  are  capable  of  producing and, 
finally,  it  has  cost  the  author  many  years  of  deep  and  serious 
reflection."  The  result  of  so  much  profound  meditation,'  is, 
that  **  with  reference  to  an  improved  spade  cultivation,  and  to 
all  tlie  purposes  of  sodety,"  300  men,  women,  and  children, 
form  a  fit  minimum,  and  2000  a  proper  maximum  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  agricultural  villages ;  the  be^  range  by  far,  however,,  be¬ 
ing  betwixt  8  and  1200,  to  be  united  into  an  agricultural  .coui- 
munity,  on  the  principle  of  united  labour^  cjcpendiiuref .  and 
property t  and  equal  privileges  r* 
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^iTIi/e.iUitbpe  haa,»  cpecul  antipathy  to  that  claw  of  p^voos 
whom  he  eaila  H  closet  theorists,'**  and  whom  he  accuses  of  hav- 
ing’  separated  tbe<  workman  •  from  his  food;*'  in  the  midst 
which  ^  determines  to  leplace  him.  The  meaning  of  this 
18,1  that  his  agricultural  communities  are  to  hare  **  mamifac* 
tures  as  an  a{^ndage;'*  it  being  one  of.Mr.  Owen's  disoo^ 
veries  that  the  division  of  labour  retards,  instead  of  accelerat¬ 
ing,  the  progress  of  wealth.  He  proposes  that  his  rural  ma- 
nufacturers  ^uld  hold  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  Und  each :  and  it  follows,**  he  says,  **  that  land  under  the 
proposed  system  >  of  husbandry,  would  be  divided  into  farms  of 
from  150* to  3000  acres;  but  generally  perhaps  from  800  to 
1500  acres,** — a  divirion  which  is  to  **  give  all  the  advantages 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  of  small  and  large  farms.** 
The  dwellings  of  the  cultivators  are  to  be  chosen  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  **  to  •  the  centre  of  the  land.*^  There  are  to  be  no  such 
nuisances  as  courts,  alleys,  lanes,  or  streets  i  the  buildings  are 
to  form  «  a  large  square,  or  rather  a  parallelogram,**  a  form  to 
which  the  author  has  an  especial  attachment ;  and  there  are  to 
be  sleeping  and  sitting  apartments,  looking  across  gardens — a 
spacious  common  kitchen  and  dining  panour — a  whoolhouse 
and  chapel  for  public  worship.  In  a  line  across  the  centre  of 
the  parailelogrtim  we  are  to  have' an  inn,  infirma^,  &c.— ^the 
whole  forming'  a  general  domestic  arrangement,  the  advan- 
ti^s  of  whiem  can  only  be  known  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  great  experience  in  the  ben^clal  results  of  ex¬ 
tensive  combinations  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
clnsesj  and  whose  minds,  ^vancing  beyond  the  petty  range  of 
individtial  and  party  interests,  have  been  calmly  directed  to  con- 
rider  what  may  now  be  attained  by  a  well  devi^  association  of 
humap  powers  for  the  benefit  of  all  ranks.** 

Then  follows  a  passage  in  a  loftier  strain,  and  which,  as  it  af¬ 
fords  a  key 'to  the  author's  whole  system,  we  shall  ^ve  at  length. 

“  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  received  opinion  among  theorista  ini  ^Ihica) 
economy,'  that  man  can  provide  better  for  himaelf,  and  more  advantageously 
for  the  public,  when  left  to  hia  own  individual  exertions,  opposed  to,  and  in 
competition  with  hia  fellows,  than  when  aided  by  any  speiri  arrangement 
whiw  shall  linfte  his  interrats  individually  and  generally  with  society.  Thia 
prhidplc  of  Individual  interest,  opposed,  as  it  is  perpetually,  to  the  public 
good,  IS  considered,  by  the  most  celebrated  political  economiats,  to  ne  the 
comer  stone  of  the  social  system,  and  without  which,  sodety  could  not  sub* 
sist.  Yet  when  they  shall  know  themselves,  and  discover  the  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  which  combination  and  unity  can  produce,  they  will  acknowledge  that 
the  present  arrangement  of  society  is  the  most  antisocial,'  impolitic,  and  ir¬ 
rational,  that  can  be  devised ;  that,  under  its  influence,  all  the  superior  and 
valuable  qoalhiea  of  human  nature  are  repreaaed  from  infkney,  and  that  the 
most  unnatural  means  are  used  to  bring  out  the  roost  iigorious  propensities  ; 
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in  short,  that  the  ntmost  pains  are  taken  to  make  that  whidi  hy  native, 
the  moat  deMghtfnl  oomponnd  for  pr^ttcing'  ingdlence  atid'ha!)[mnetfe,  Bb> 
surdydmheeile,  and  wKtaod.  Saoh  ia  the  coadoet  new  pumied  he  ‘thoae 
whoare  called  the  best  and  wisest  a£  the  pwaent  fenenitian,  althmiin  theire . 
is  npt  one  rational  object -to  be  puned  by  it.  From  this  nrindue  of  indi* 
rldual  interest  hare  arisen  all  the  divisions  of  mankind,  uie  encDess  errors 
and  tnfsehiefs  of  class,  sec^  party,”  and  of  natlond'antlMtltks,  eMtlng  the 
angry  and  iiia>wolent'paBaiona,i  and  all  the  crimes  and  rnhary  witfi  wWA  ‘ 
tte human  raoe  has  hew  hitherto  afBioted.  ilu  short,  if  there  be  on#  eloeet 
doctrine  more  ooatrsry  to  truth  than  another,  it  ia  the  notion  that  individual 
interest,  as  that  term  u  now  understood,  is  a  more  advantageous  pHndple  on 
which  to  fbund  the'  social  system,~for  the  benefit  of  all,  ot  of  any,  than  the 
ptincipleof  union  and  mataal  «(M»peratioB.  The  former  acta  like  an  hdtteaae 
weight  to  repress  the  most  valuable  facultica  and  dispontions,  and  to  give  a  i 
wrong  direction  to  all  the  human  mwers.  It  is  one  of  th^  magnificent  * 
eriors  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  that  when  enforced  in  practice, 
brings  ten  thousand  evils  in  its  train.  The  principle  on  which  these  eoono« 
mists  proceed,  instead  of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 
is  itaefr  the  s^  cause  of  poverty ;  and,  but  for  its  operation,  wealth  Wonld 
long  ago  have  ceased  to  be  a  subject  e£  contention  in  any  part  of  the  world.? 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  tirade  about  a  new  saence,  of  which 
the  author  seems  to  tnink  he  has  laid  the  foundation.  This  is 

the  science  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  oyer  the  whole, 
conduct,  character,  and  proceediiigs  of  the  human  race,''  which 
is  followed  by  a  bitter  inveedve  against  the  petty  views  of . 
all  parties,  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Britain— Liberals  and  Royalists 
in  France — Illuminati  in  (Germany,  &c.  &c.  who  cannot,  it  aeem8| 
even  imagine  the  mighty  changes  which  Mr.  Owen  proposes.  *  ; 

“  No !’’  says  he, "  the  (mange  sought  for  must  be  preceded  by  the  clear  dsvelv  ■ 
opment  of  a  great  and  uni  ver^  principle,  which  shall  unite  in  one,  all  the  petty 
jarring  interests,  by  whidi,  till  now,  human  nature  has  been  a  moat  mvefe-, 
rate  enemy  to  itaen.  No !  extensive,  nay,  rather  universal  as  the  re-anange-* 
ment  of  aodety  roust  be,  to  relieve  it  from  the  difficultiei  with  which  it  ia 
now  overwhelmed,  it  wiU  be  effected  in  peace  and  quietness,  with  the  good 
will  and  hearty  concurrence  of  all  parties,  and  of  every  people,  ft  wHI  ne« 
cessarily  commence  by  common' consent,  on  account  of  its  advantages,  almost 
simultaneously  among  all  (Civilised  nations ;  and,  once  begun,  will  d^y  ad« 
vance  with  an  accelerating  ratio,  unopposed,  and  bearing  down  before  it.the 
existing  systems  of  the  world.  The  only  astonishment  then  will  be  that 
such  systems  could  so  long  have  existed. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  which  will  succeed  them,  no  comphunts  of 
any  kind  will  he  heard  in  8(xdety.  The  causes  of  the  evils  that  exist,  will 
become  evident  to  every  one,  as  well  as  the  natural  means  of  (Easily  with¬ 
drawing  those  causes.  These,  by  common  consent,  will  he  removed,  and 
the  evils,  of  course,  will  permanently  ceaae,  so(m  to  he  known  only  by  de¬ 
scription.'’ 

And  again,  , . .  • 

Your  reporter  has  stated,  that  this  happy  change  will  be.efibctcd  . 
through  the  knowledge  which  will  be  derived  from  the  science  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  cnrcumstances  over  human  nature.  Through  this  science,  new  men¬ 
tal  powers  will  be  created,  which  will  place  all  those  circumstances  that 
tcnninc  the  misery  or  happiness  of  men  under  the  immediate  controul 
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direction  of 'die  ftreaent  popnlation  of  the  world,  and  entirely  supersede  all 
BMeaaty  for  Hu  fmewi  trmhf  irrmtUnml  Mifttem  ineividnil  rewards  mmd 
fmmukmeiU9<^  sjHtem  which  haa  ever  been  oppoaed  to  the  mostohvwua  dio- 
tates  of  ooramon  aenae  sod  of  huoianitv,  and  which  will  be  no  looffcr  per¬ 
mitted,  than  while  men  continue  nnenli^tened  and  barbarous.  Ttic  first 
Mys  of  real  knowledge  will  show,  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  all  the  ten- 
dmcica  of  thsa'syatem  are  to  degrade  men  behrw  the  ormnary  state  of  ani- 
■uls,  and  to  rcoM  them  more  miaerable  and  ircadonaL'  TheaeieBceaf  the 
influeuce  of  circumstances  over  human  nature,  will  diapel  this  igaonnee, 
and  prove  how  mu<^  more  easily  men'  may  be  trained  by  other  means  to  be- 
eome,  vnthont  exception,  active,  kind,  ana  iutellimtj-^vdd  of  thoM  un- 
tdeasant  and'  faratienal  feelings,  which  for  ages  mve  tormented  the-Wfaole 
oumaa  raee.  ,-Thie  sejenoe  may  be  truly  calM  one  wherdiy  ignorance^  po¬ 
verty,  csine,  and  misery,  may  w  prevented,  and  will  indeed  open  a  pew  era 
to  the  human  race ;  one  in  wnich  real  happiness  will  oomroe^,  and  perpe¬ 
tually  go  on  increasing,  through  every  succeeding  generation.  *  And  altnough 
'the  eharaetersof  alluve  formed  uniler  the  existing  eircuiDttances, 
which  am  altogether  tBBfavouiablc  to  their  habits,  disposMens, - mental  ac- 

auirements,.  a^  happineas;  yet,  bv  the  attaiuroent  of,,this.Bew. scacnoe, 
liose  of  the  present  wy  will  m  enabled  to  place  themadves,  and  more  es- 
pedally  the  rising  generation,  under  circrnnstances  so  agreeable  to  human 
nature,  and  so  well  adapted  to  all  the  acknowledged  ends  of  human  life,' that 
those  otgeets  of  anxioui  desire,  so  ardently  sought  for  through  past  ages, 
shall  be  secured  to  every  one  with  the  certainty  of  n  roathewatiial.  proet'- 
dure.  ^  ...  '  .1  '•*  J 

The  minute  subdivision  of  labour,  and  the  predominant  be¬ 
lief  that  private  interests  are  best  promoted  by  individuals  w\^- 
put  reference  to  the  public  good,  form  the  chief  blots^upon  the 
character  of  what  this  author  calls  “  old  society  or  society  as  it 
now'  exists,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  new  form  whicn  it  is 
to  put  on,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Owen,  even  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  which  lie  condescends  at  present  lo  delineate. 
The  first  step  towards  the  happy  change  contemplated  by  this 
benevolent  s^ntleman,  is  the  introduction  into  bis  rustic  com¬ 
munities  ot  the  practice  of  eating  and  drinking  together  in 
speiety.  Of  the  effects  of  this  change  upon  the^  present  soli- 
tai^  and  unsocial  system,'  he  draws  a  very  fiattenyig  picture. 
**  If  to  partake  of  viands  so  prepared,  says  lie,  served  up  with 
<<  every  regard  to  comfort,  in  clean,  spacious,^  well-lighted,  and 
**  plea^tly  ventilated  apartments,  and  in  the  sociHy  of  wcll- 
“  dressed,  well-trained,  ^well-educated,  and  wcU-iniormod  asso- 
**  dates,  possessing  the  most  benevolent  dispositions  and  de- 
sirable  Iiabits,  can  give  zest  and  proper  enjoyment  to  meals, 
**  then  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  villages  e.\pcriencc 
“  all  this  in  an  eminent  degree.” — The  author  proceeds  after 
this  **,to  describe  the  interior  accommodations  of  the, private 
lodging-houses,  which  will  occupy  three  sides  of  the  {laralleUv 
gram  but  we  cannot  follow  him  into  these  privacies. — “  Food 
and  lodging  being  thus  provided  for,  the  next  considcralioii, 
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says  he,  regards  dress;  and  here  he, is  very  learned  and  clabob. 
raie,  knowing  the  prejudices  he  must  overcome  before  be  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  substituting  his  Highland  nudities  for  the  present  dress- 
e»>— which  he  pronounces  to  be  **  a  certain  proof  of  tl^e  low 
state  of  intellect  among  all  classes  of  society.'' ,  ,  Perhaps  the 
Celtic  society  may  give  him  their  aid  cm  this  interesting  oc- 
ea«on-— and  thus  the  new  villagers,  having  adc^t^  the  beet 
**  form  and  material  of  dress,  permanent  arrangements  will  be 
**  made  to  produce  it  with  little  trouble  or  expense  tp  iany  party; 

*,*  and  all  further  considerations  respecting  it  will  give  them  nei- 
**  ther  care,  thought,  nor  trouble  for  many  years,  or  perhaps 
**  centuries," 

These  smaller  matters  may  be  dispatched  with'  little  care. 
We  now  advance  to  that  branch  of  his  subject  which  tins  worthy 
author  pronounces  **  the  most  important  part  of  the  economy 
**  of  human  life,  with  reference  to  the  science  of  the  influence  of 
**  circumstances  over  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind 
and  by  which  he  says  he  can  **  produce  among  the  human  race, 
**  with  ease  and  certainty,  either  universal  good  or  evil !"  This 
is  the  subject  of  Education, 

On  this  subject,  says  Mr.  Owen,  how  much  has  been  written 
in  vun ! — But  this  author  has  at  last  penetrated  the  mystery, 
and  has  succeeded  where  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Milton,  and 
Locke,  et  hoc  genus  omnSy  have  fuled.  The  key  to  Mr.  Owen's 
^stem  is  a  proposition,  which  we  think  we  may  have  heard  be¬ 
fore,  viz.  that  the  mind  of  man  is  just  what  it  was  made  by 
naturfy  and  by  ciraimstancet  acting  upon  it  from  xotiKout-^ 
“which  impressions,"  says  he,  “combined  with  their 'natural 
**  qualities,  whatever  fanciful  speculative  men  may,  say  to  the 
“  contrary,  do  truly  determine  the  character  of  the  individual 
“  through  every  period  of  life.*— But  the  use  to  be  ^made  of  his 
discovery  by  Mr.  Owen  will  probably  astonish  most  persons; 
“  He  is  prepared,"  he  says,  “  when  others  can  follow  hinty  so  to 
“  combine  new  circumstances,  that  real  vice,  or  that  conduct 
**  which  creates  evil  and  misery  in  society,  shall  be  utterly  un- 
**  known  in  these  villages,  to  whatever  number  they  may  ex- 
“  tend."  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  form  two  schools  in  each  of 
his  communities — for  this  author  is  ever  laudably  minute — the 
one  for  infants  from  2  to  6,  the  other  for  children  from  6  to  12, 
- — But  the  principles  of  the  proposed  system  of  education  are 
every  way  new  and  important.  , 

“  One  of  the  most  general  sources  of  error  and  of  evil  in  the 
“  world,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  “  is  the  notion,  that  irfantSy  childreny 
“  and  tneuy  are  agents  govenied  by  a  will  formed  by  themsclvesy 
“  and  ft^hioned  after  their  oxen  cAoitc"— and  “  human  nature," 
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he  adds,  «  up  to  this  period,  has  been  misunderstood,  vili. 
1*  hed,  and  savagely  ill  treated."  He  challenges  mankind  to 
refute  his  doctrines  on  this  point,  and  **  is  satisfied  that  the 
^  vaunted  wisdom  of  old  sOdety  will  fail  in  the  attempt."— 
**  He  knows  that  principles  as  certain  at  those  upon  which  the 
«  scienw  of  mathematics  is  founded,  may  be  applied  to  the  form- 
ing  of  any  given  general  character ;  and  that  by  the  influence 
of  other  circumstances,  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but  the 
**  whole  population  of  the  world,  may  in  a  few  years  be  rendered 
“  a  very  far  superior  race  of  beings  to  any  now  upon  the  earth', 
or  which  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  history." 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  abolish  book-learning  univer¬ 
sally,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  instruction  **  by  sensible 
signs,"  by  which  the  pupils  will  not  only  acquire  valuable  know- 
lodge,  6ut  the  best  habits  and  dispositions.  The  second  thing  is  to 

f)lacc  the  dwelling-houses  near  the  centre  of  the  land:  the  third,  to 
lave  the  gardens  adjoining  them,  but  outside  the  parallelogram ; 
the  fourth,  to  have  the  said  gardens  hounded  by  the  principal 
roads:  the  fifth,  to  have  beyond  them  the  workshops,  with  an 
intervening  plantation :  the  sixth,  to  make  the  whole  members  of 
the  community  take  their  turns  in  the  workshops,  the  gardens, 
and  the  fields;  which  will  perfect  this  great  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  put  an  end,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  pot«lt, 
ignorance,  waste  of  every  kind,  universal  opposition  tnrodm. 
out  society,  crime,  misery,  and  great  bodily  and  mental  iatue- 
cility ;"  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, -give 
to  man  “  any  pretensions  to  the  name  rfa  rational  hnngT*  ' 
''His phyiical powers,**  proceeds  the  author,  “ may  be  equally  enlarged  In 
a  manner  as  ben^dal  to  himself,  as  to  those  around  him.  As  his  strength 
increases,  he  will  be  initiated  in  the  practice  of  all  the  leading  operations  of 
his  community,  by  which  his  services,  at  all  times,  and  under  tJl  circum¬ 
stances,  will  a^a  a  great  gain  to  society,  beyond  the  expense  of  his  sub¬ 
sistence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  in  the  continual  possession  of 
more  substantial  comforts  and  real  enjoyments,  than  have  ever  yet  appertain- 
ed  to  any  class  in  society.  The  new  wealth  which  one  individual,  by  comr 
paratively  light  and  alw^s  healthy  employment,  m^  create  under  the  ur- 
rangements  now  proposed,  is  indekl  incalculable.  They  would  give  him 
giant  powers,  compared  with  those  which  the  working  class  or  apy  othc^ 
now  possesses.  There  would  at  once  be  an  end  of  all  mere  animal  machines, 
who  could  only  follow  a  plough,  or  turn  a  sod,  or  make  some  insignificant 
part  of  some  insignificant  manufacture,  or  frivolous  article,  which  society 
^uld  far  better  spare  than  possess.  Instead  of  the  unhealthy  pointer  of  a 
pin, — ^header  of  a  nail, — piccer  of  a  thread, — or  clodhopper  senselessly  gar- 
ing  at  the  soil,  or  around  him,  without  understanding  or  rational  reflection, 
there  would  spring  up  a  wOTking  class  full  of  activity  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  vrith  habits,  information,  manners,  and  dispositions,  that  would 
place  the  lowest  in  the  scale  many  degrees  above  the  m^st  of  any  class  which 
I’.as  yet  been  formed  by  the  cii'Cuinstanccs  of  past  or  present  society.  Such 
are  a  few  oply  of  the  advantages  which  a  rational  mode  of  training  apd  edut 
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rttinh,'  eoAtbined  with  the  other  parte  of  thin  systetn^  wovld  give  all  the 
iiHliTiUiidls  witliin  the  action  of  its  influence.”  <  . 

.  ^  Tile  author  very  naturally  suppuseiithat,  in  order  to  obtain  hi 
many  advantage^  every  class  of  society,  will  gLadly  t30-o{)erate,  and 
tiiot  then:  cap  be  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  forming  his  nev/  esta- 
blislimciits.  Landed  proprie^rs,  large  capitalists,  trading  compa¬ 
nies,  parishes,  and  counties,— nay ,.farmers,  mechanics,  and  trades¬ 
men  themselves,  will  voluntarily  unite  to  furnish  the  means  of 
making  so  promising  an  experiment  There  muy  be  some  little 
dlHicul^  at  first,  he  admit^  in  finding  fit  Superintendents ;  but 
this  difficulty,  too,  will  give  way,  since  no  mpreis  necessary  than 
that  men  should  be  sought,  **  who,  in  addition  to  a  practical 
“  knowledge  of  gardening,  agriculture, manufactures,  tiic  ordinary 
trades,  &c.  Sic.  can  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  these 
as8(x;iatiuns  are  formed,  and,  comprehending  these,  can  feel 
“  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  iiT  putting  them  into  execution,” — 
very  simple  and  ordinary  qualifications  to  be  sure. — To  the  dif¬ 
ficult  question  as  to  the  ^venmicnl  of  tliese  sodeties,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  justice  in  any  other  language  than  that  of 
the  author. 

"  The  peculiar  roode  of  governing  these  establishments  will  depend  on 
the  parties  who  form  them.  Those  founded  by  land-owners  and  capitalists, 
public  companies,  parishes  or  counties,  will  be  under  the  direction  nf  die 
individuals  whom  these  jxiwers  may  appoint  to  superintend  them,  and  will 
of  coarse  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  r^ulations  laid  down  by  their  foun¬ 
ders.  Those  formed  by  the  middle  and  working  classes,  upon  a  complete 
reciprocity  of  interests,  should  be  governed  by  themselves  upon  priacipU» 
that  will  prevent  divisions,  opposition  of  interests,  jealousies,  or  any^f  the 
common  and  vulgar  passions  which  a  contention  for  power  is  certain  to  ge¬ 
nerate.  'fheir  aflairs  should  be  conducted  by  a  committee  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  the  association  between  certain  ages — for  instance,  of  those 
between  35  and  45— or  between  40  and  50.  Perhaps  the  former  will  unite 
more  of  the  activity  of  youth  with  the  experience  of  age,  than  the  latter ; 
but  it  is  of  little  moment  which  period  of  life  may  be  fixed  upon.  In  a 
short  time,  the  ease  with  which  these  associations  will  proceed  in  all  their 
operations,  will  be  such  as  to  render  the  business  of  governing  a  mere  re¬ 
creation  ;  and  as  the  parties  who  govern,  will,  in  a  few  years,  again  become 
the  governed,  they  must  always  be  conscious  that,  at  a  future  period,  tliey 
will  experience  the  good  or  evil  effects  of  the  measures  of  their  administra¬ 
tion.  By  this  equitable  and  natural  arrangement,  all  the  numWIesa  evils 
of  elections  and  electioneering  will  be  avoided.  As  all  are  to  be  trained 
.and  educated  together,  and  without  distinction,  they  will  be  delight  Ail 
companions  and  associates,  intimately  acquainted  with  each  otlier’s  inmost 
thoughts.  There  will  be  no  foundation  for  dii^ise  or  deceit  of  any  kind  ; 
all  will  be  as  open  as  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  young  children  before  tlicy 
are  trained  (as  they  necessarily  arc  under  the  present  system)  in  complicat¬ 
ed  arte  of  d^ption.  At  the  same  time,  thcir  whole  conduct  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  sound  and  rational  discretion  and  intelligence,  such  as  human 
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beings,  trained  and  placed  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  will  deem  it  visionary 
to  expect,  and  impossible  to  attain,  in  every  day  practice.  * 

The  superior  advantages  which  these  associators  will  spt^ily  possess, 
and  the  still  greater  superiority  of  knowledge  which  they  will  rapidly  ac¬ 
quire,  will  preclude,  on  their  parts,  the  smallest  desire  for  what  arc  now 
called  honours  and  peculiar  privileges.  They  will  have  minds  so  well  in¬ 
formed — their  power  of  accurately  tracing  cause  and  effect  will  be  so  much 
increased,  that  they  must  clearly  perceive,  that  to  be  raised  to  one  of  the 
privileged  orders,  would  be  to  themselves  a  serious  evil,  and  to  their  pos¬ 
terity  would  certainly  occasion  an  incalculable  loss  of  intellect  and  einoy- 
ment,  equally  injurious  to  themselves  and  to  society.  They  will,  therefore, 
have  ever^  motive  not  to  interfere  with  the  honours  sind  privileges  of  the 
existing  mghcr  orders,  but  remain  well  satisfied  with  their  own  station  in 
life.  The  only  distinction  which  can  be  found,  of  the  least  utility,  in  these 
associations,  is  that  of  age  or  experience.  It  is  the  oulyiust  and  natural 
distinction ;  and  any  other  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  and 
superior  acquirements  of  the  individuals  who  would  compose  these  associa¬ 
tions.  The  deference  to  age  or  experience  will  be  natural,  and  readily 
given ;  and  many  advantageous  reflations  may  be  formed  in  consequence, 
for  apportioning  the  proper  employments  to  the  period  of  life  best  calculated 
for  them,  diminishing  tnc  labour  of  the  individual  as  age  advances,  beyond 
the  term  when  the  {leriod  of  governing  is  concluded.” 

Mr.  Owen’s  communities  are  of  course  to  create  “  a  much 
“  larger  amount  of  wealth  at  a  greatly  reduced  expenditure 
and  “  the  next  question  is,  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  to  be 
“  disposed  of?” — Mr.  Owen’s  answer  is— By  extinguishing  all 
selfishness  whatsoever — by  creating  wealth,  so  as  to  exceed 
every  want  of  man— by  destroying,  in  consequence,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  accumulate,  and  the  motives  to  deceive— by  selling  com¬ 
modities  at  what  the  author  calls  “  prime  cost,”  or  the  value  of 
the  labour  expended  upon  them— by  introducing  “  a  principle 
of  equity  and  justice,  openness  and  fair-dealing,”  into  all  the 
communities — and  finally,  by  freely  permitting  each  individual 
“  to  receive  from  the  general  store  of  the  community  whatever 
**  he  may  require “  It  may  lie  safely  predicted,”  says  Mr. 
Owen,  “  that  one  of  these  new  associations  cannot  be  formed 
“  without  creating  a  general  desire  throughout  society  to  esta- 
“  blish  others,  and  that  they  will  rapidly  multiply.”  And  no 
wonder,  when  we  consider  the  miracles  they  arc  to  work,  that  he 
should  hazard  such  a  prediction.  They  arc  all  to  be  animated 
by  the  very  best  sentiments— to  raise  and  manufacture  the  very 
best  commodities,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  is  quite  plain,  therefore, 
that  there  will  thus  be  **  a  perpetually  extending  market,  or  de- 
“  mand  for  all  the  industry  of  society,  whatever  may  be  its  ex- 
“  tent,”  and  that,  “  under  such  arrangements,  what  are  tech- 
“  nically  called  ‘  bad  times,’  can  never  occur.” — The  communi¬ 
ties  are  to  have  granarios,  to  guard  against  want ;  and  “  a  pro- 
••  per  representative  of  the  value  of  labour,”  to  enable  them  to 
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carry  on  their  commerce ;  but  there  are,  of  course,  to  be  no  for- 
geiies ;  and  **  courts  of  law,  prisons,  and  punishments  would  not 
**  be  required,  these  being  requisite  only  where  human  nature  is 
“  greatly  misunderstood — where  society  rests  on  the  demoralis- 
«  ing  system  of  individual  rewards  and  punishments,*’— but  quite 
superfluous  where  **  the  science  of  the  influence  of  circumstances** 
is  profitably  cultivated. — The  taxes  are  to  be  pmd  by  the  new 
communities,  in  the  legal  circulating  medium  ;*’  and  to  obtain 
this  medium,  they  must  just  sell  a  quantum  of  their  surplus  to 
“  common  society.”  The  members  of  the  new  communities 
will  be  admirably  adapted,  of  course,  for  war,  as  for  every  thing 
else,  when  such  an  emergency  occurs ;  but  the  science  of  the  in< 
fluence  of  circumstances  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  insane  oc* 
cupation  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Owen  then  triumphantly',  and  with  no  small  share  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  ignorance  and  imlx;cility  of  his  fellow  men,  of  all 
classes  and  denominations, 

— "  Concludes,  that  the  subject  thus  developed,  is  new  both  to  theorists  and 
to  practical  men.  The  former  being  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  ex¬ 
tensive  arrangements,  when  founded  on  correct  principles,  can  he  easily  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  will  at  once,  with  their  usual  decision,  when  any  new 
measures  at  variance  with  their  own  theories  are  proposed,  pronounce  the 
whole  to  be  impracticable,  and  undeserving  of  notice.  The  others,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  view  every  thing  within  the  limits  of  some  particular  pursuit,  or 
agriculture,  or  trade,  or  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  have  their  minds  so  warpetl  in  consequence,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  comprehending  any  general  measures,  in  which  their 
peculiar  trade  or  calling  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  With 
them,  the  particular  art  or  employment  in  which  each  is  engaged,  becomes 
so  mamified  to  the  individutu,  that,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  it  swallows  up  all 
the  others  ;  and  thus  the  most  petty  minds  only  are  formed.  This  lament¬ 
able  compression  of  the  human  intellect,  is  the  certain  and  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  present  division  of  labour,  and  of  tlie  existing  general  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society. 

“  So  far,  however,  from  the  measures  now  proposed  being  impracticable, 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  will  speedily 
appear  to  be  so ;  one  and  all  now  reiterate  ^e  cry  that  something  must  be 
done. 

“  Your  Reporter  begs  leave  to  ask,  if  this  ‘  something,'  to  be  effectual  for 
the  general  relief  of  all  classes,  is  exjicctctl  to  come  from  the  mere  agricul¬ 
turist,  or  the  tradesman,  or  the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  or  the 
lawyer,  or  the  physician,  or  the  divine,  or  the  literary  man — or  from  radi¬ 
cals,  ^Vhigs,  or  iWies  ?  or  from  any  particular  religious  sect  ?  Have  we 
not  before  ils,  as  upon  an  accurately  drawn  map,  most  distinctly  defined,  all 
the  ideas  and  the  utmost  bounds,  within  which  this  exclusive  devotion. to 
particular  sects,  parties,  or  pursuits,  necessarily  confines  each  mind  Can 
we  reasonably  expect  any  thing,  resembling  a  rational  *  something,’  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  widely  extending  distress  of  society,  from  the  microscopic  views 
which  the  most  enlarged  of  these  circles  afford  ?  Or  rather,  does  it  not 
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argne  the  most  driUish  weakness  to  enterttrin  raeh  futHo-cxpeteUtions  f  ft 
can  never. bcj,.  tliAt  (he.  univeraal  divaaoarof .men't  pursuits  caa  create  an/ 
cordial  union  of  intercsta  among  inanlupd.  Hcan  never  bo,  that  a  notion 
Which  nocessarny  sejiaratcs,  in  a  greatcr.tn:  lc«  degree,  every  human  beinjj 
from  his  fallows,  can  efer  be  fwotluctivfc  df  practical  beticHt  to  sodety.  'Thi* 
notion,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  been  fbreecbonl  (hs  mtnd 
of  every  ohikl,  up  to  this  periods  Peace,  good  will,  charity,i  and  benenro* 
Icnce,  nave  been  preached  for  centuries  past ;  nay,., for  thei^sada  of  years, 

Ji't  they  no  where  exist ;  on  the  contrary,  qualities  , the  revise  olT  these, 
tarn  at  aH^  times  constituted  the  character,  and  influenced  the  conduct,  of 
individuals  and  of  nations,’  atid  must  continue  to  dO  so,  whik  the  t^iXem  of 
imlteideal  rewardi  and  yunithmenU  it  peemitttd  to  colutituto  the  basis  sf  ku^ 
man  society.”  j  ,  .  -  .  =  i 

Such  IS  an  impartial  analysis ,  of  ,thb  “^flan^.  of  Mr.  Owen’s, 

Xn  which~  it  .would  be  supt^fluous  ,to  make;  any,. comments, 
r  the  extracts  .we  have„ already  given.,,  We„respect,  as 
much  as  any, one,  the  benevolent,, views  of>,this  gentleman; 
but  we  must  say  it  distinctly,  that  the  structure  of. bis; in¬ 
tellect  has,  rafsra  our  unfeigned  wonder.  We, have  newer 
l^ard  of  a  projector,  who  contemplated  plans  to  extensive,  with, 
a  stock  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  so  very  small— who  has  shewn  so. 
little  of  invention  and  of  plausibility  in  the  constructum . of  his, 
Utopia.  Every  thing  is  clumsily  assumed,  and  taken  for  granted 
him ;  his  superstmeture  is  indeed  immense  to  the  imagina>- 
tion,  but  it  is  not  only,  baseless,,  but  without  cvetv  an  ingenious 
apology  for  tbewant  of  all  foundation.  Mr.  Owen  cannot  be 
said,  to  jump  to  his. conclusion,  for  there  is  no  elasticity  whatever 
about  him ;  he  sets  out  with  it,  and  sticks  fast  to  it  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  of  bis  discourse.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  propprdon  of 
means  to  ends — and  vainly  inn^ncs  that,  at  the  simple  touch  of 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  ignorance  and  misery  are  to  be  dispelled  like 
clouds  before  the  march  of  the  sun.  He  wages  a  sort  of  Bbbadil 
warfare  with  the  ills  of  life ;  and  at  the  close  of  CO  quarto  pages, 
has  them  all  fmrly  exterminated. 

To  be  serious,  however,  we  must  take  leave  to  ask  this  gentle- 
mag,  what  are  the  precise  means  by  which  he  proposes  to;  wdrk 
so  many  miracles ;  for  we  profess  that,  after  the  most  diligent 
perusal  of  his  Repjrt,.  w  e  nave  found  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
new  in  point  of  expedient  or  suggestion.  There  are  many  ob¬ 
vious  radical  errors  throughout— and  errors,  too,  which  shew  Mr. 
Owen'’s  total  unfitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  It.  is 
manifest,  for  example,  to  every  one,  tliat  he  .knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  doctrines  of  exchange,  circulation,  or  of  the 
general  principles  which  govern  pnxluction  and  consumption, 
upon  which  he  has  so  pleasantly  dogmatized  ; — not  to  speak  of 
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tke  yet  deeper  and  more  important  mistakes  which-  lie  commits 
in  all  questions  of  a  moral  nature,— and  especially^  on  the  sulv 
jeet  of  rewards  and'  punishments.  There  is*  nothing,” 'so  ‘  lar 
asive'cah  'see,  peculiar,, to  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  except  the  .par'-, 
allelogramio  buildings,  -  with  -the  pleasaut  gardens  attached ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Owen  is  quite  competent  to  do* 
dde^  upon  such  details,  from  his' own  experience,  and' with  a 
view 'to  such  manufacturing  establishments  as,  that  over  which 
be  preddes  with  so  mudi  ^vantage,  liut  the  other  parts  of  bis 
scheme,  such  as  that  which  regards  Education,  are  quite  com- 
mon-place  and  familiar, — while  the  expectations  entertained  of 
them  are  the  most' extravagant  that  can  Avell  be  imagined.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the'  active  zealous  benevolence  m  this  ^n- 
tleman  is  such  as  to  give  great'  efficiency  to  any  arrangements 
that  may  be  adopted  for  the  improved  comfort  and  intelligence 
of  the  working  classes  attached  to  any  great  manufacturing  estc.. 
blishment,  and  just  as  little,  that  the  details  of  education  and  of 
moral  discipline,  as  they  exist  even  in  this  country,  are  yet  sus- 
oeptible  of  very  great  improvement '  But  that  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  admits  of  wing  changed  in  any  beneficial  nianner,  or 
that,  from  the  slender  common-place  means  suggested  by  Mr. 
Owen,  any  such  result  is  to  be  expected  as  the  l^nishmont  of 
poyerty,  vice,  and  misery — ^in  short,'  the  moral  and  physical  per¬ 
fection  of  the  species, — is  so  utterly  extravagant,  that  we  know 
fuA  well  in  what  terms  of  compjission  to  express  ourselves  of  such 
a  projector.  Mr.  Owen,  in  little  matters  of  local  arrangement, 
is,  we  believe,  intelligent  and  respeetable,  but  in  philosophy  he 
is  lc«  than  nothing — he  is  a  negative  quantity. 


Art.  VIII. — 1’.  A  Letter  from  the  King  to  Ids  People.  17lh 
Edition.  '  London,  1821. 

2.  Letter  Jrohi  the  Qiieen  to  the  People^  in  reply  to  the  one from 
'  the  King.  3d  Edition.  London,'  1821.  ' 

J^HKSK  pamphlets,  especially  the  first,  arc  bold  contrivances  to 
attract  public  notice.  It  is  a'qiicstiunable  expedient,'  whatever 
may  be  the  writer's  motive,  to  publish  in  any  shape)'  under  the 
name  of  another  living  iiidivklual,  who  is  no  party  cither  to 
the  composition  or  the  publication ;  but  to  use  a  freedom  of 
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this  kind  with  the  name  of  majesty  itself,  is  in  a  strain  of  un. 
usual  boldness  and  presumption.  The  King  speaks  consti. 
tutionally  to  his  people  through  his  official  advisers  alone; 
and  in  any  other  shape  abstains  from  all  public  communica¬ 
tion  with  them.  To  force  his  name 'for  a  moment  out  of  this 
high  monarchical  reserve,  and  to  put  him  in  the  condition  of 
‘a  private  injured  individual  appealing  through  the  press  to  the 
public  for  justice,  seems  utterly  at  variance  with  our  accus¬ 
tomed  habits  of  distant,  dutiful  veneration.  The  device  is  no 
doubt  candidly  confessed  and  expimned  in  this  instance ;  and  we 
learn  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  that  we  have  been  listening  only 
to  some  voluntary  champion  of  aggrieved  and  misrepresented 
•  majesty,  not  to  the  sovereign  hims^  Every  man  of  sense  must 
incleed  have  been  aware  of  this,  even  from  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  publication ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  liberty 
•has  been  used  with  that  name,  from  which,  for  the  wisest  con¬ 
stitutional  purposes,  every  species  of  liberty  ought  to  be  repelled. 
The  motives  of  the  present  writer  are  indeed  excellent,  and  he 
has  respectably  executed  his  task  ;  but  it  will  not,  we  are  afraid, 
increase  the  reverence  of  the  disloyal  and  the  base  for  the  name 
and  person  of  their  king,  that  the  former  has  been  trifled  with 
by  a  loyal  pamphleteer,  in  a  shape  that,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
individual,  would  require  the  amplest  explanation.  Yet  we  do 
not  remember  a  period  when  that  feeling  of  reverence  stood  so 
much  in  need  of  lx;ing  strengthened  among  the  adventurous  ban¬ 
ditti  of  jacobinism  as  at  the  present  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  illustrious  individual  with  whom  a 
similar  liberty  has  been  used,  it  is  a  deep  misfortune  to  herself 
that  the  has  of  late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  commune  with  i 


the  passions  of  the  rabble  through  the  medium  of  others.  She  | 
has  no  official  advisers,  indeed,  to  intimate  her  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  these  realms,  because  the  constitution  does  not  invest  | 
her  with  the  state  and  attributes  of  sovereignty.  But  she  has  ' 
employed  unavowed  irresponsible  advisers,  who  have  so  basely 
abused  their  trust  as  to  have  stamped  upon  their  royal  mistress 
the  character  of  the  boldest  political  iioeller  of  the  times.  To 
the  language  which  even  they  dared  not  have  uttered  under  their 
own  worthless  personal  responsibility  for  its  conse<(Ucnces,  they 
have  affixed  the  sanction  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  and  indulged 
at  will  their  own  savage  antipathies  to  the  sovereign  and  the  con- 
stitution,  in  her  abused  name.  The  Queen  has  therefore  exposed 
herself  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  here  taken  with  her  name  ; 
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aiid  indeed  when  we  consider  what  she  lias  gone  through  in  this 
way  since  her.  landing  in  England,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
ahe  should  be  cither  surprised  or  offended  on  account  of  the 
slight  familiarity  thus  haurded  by  the  champion  of  her  cause. 
mJWe  must  oteerve  that  she  has  been  nearly  as  unfortunate 
upon  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  chance  or  the  choice 
which  gave  her  her  present  ailvocatc.  His  pleading  is  weak, 
pointless,  insipid,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hasten 
the  decay  of  ml  that  interest  and  excitement  which  were  of  late 
so  high,  but  which  arc  now,  alas !  fading  for  ever  away. 

.  Nothing  indeed  can  appear  more  extraordinary  than  the  con¬ 
trast  betwixt  the  late  agitaUon  and  the  present  still  repose  of  the 

Eublic  mind  upon  the  melancholy  question  which  the  pamphlets 
eforc  us  profess  to  discuss.  But  lately  the  whole  rabble — aye, 
and  more  than  the  mere  rabble  of  England— seemed  drunk  with 
enthuriasm  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  full  of  generous  indig- 
nadon  lu^nst  her  real  or  imagined  enemies.  The  peace  of  so- 
ciety— the  fate  of  empire — seemed  to  hinge  upon  the  disposal  of 
this  great  quesdon,  and  every  malignant  humour  of  the  public 
mind  to  be  attracted  towards  it,  as  to  some  poisoned  sore.  And 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  inquiry  which  was  at  length 
obtruded,  and  which  could  not  of  course  be  declined,  every 
effort  that  ingenious  mischief  could  devise,  was  employed  to  keep 
alive  the  unexampled  fermentadon  in  the  public  mind ;  to  stag¬ 
ger  the  resoludon  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  to  overawe  the 
dignity  of  the  highest  nadonal  tribunal :  to  kindle  at  the  domes- 
dc  dissensions  of  royalty,  the  torch  of  rebellion  and  carnage. 

The  turbulence  and  the  danger  have  now  passed  away  ;  and 
this  is  happily  one  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  chance  that 
the  evil  can  be  revived  in  the  specific  form  under  which  it  has 
lately  assmled  the  state.  Popular  delusions,  when  they  once  de¬ 
cline,  sink  to  rise  no  more — ^familiarity,  weariness,  and  con¬ 
sequent  disgust,  arc  the  sure !  guarantees  in  general  against 
their  pesdlent  resurrecdon.  The  idolatry  of  the  multitude  is 
the  most  fickle  perishable  thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  once 
they  discover  that  their  worship  has  been  misplaced,  they  sel¬ 
dom  revert  to  the  same  form  of  delusion.  The  spirit,  indeed, 
which  misleads  them  is  sdll  at  work,  for  it  exists  in  their  blind¬ 
ness  and  their  prejudice ;  noveUy^  however,  not  only  refreshes 
anil  sustains  it,  but  is  required  to  its  very  being.  W  hen  the 
transported  spirit  of  the  multitude  is  once  cooled  down  to  iii- 
dificrcnce,  nothing  can  restore  its  fervour.  When  the  light  of 
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truth  is  once  niade  10  ttmun  over  tli^-)Mpul«r  idling 

pbaotoras  gtide  into <etcmal ^«rki)o«» ^  v»ii 

I  t  it'wa'e  'U'orw  Uian  usetess,  therefeiT,  tor^ii'viv^in  tpj 
the  details  of  the  late  unhhpfiy 'investigntidh.  'l'No  <eoii6idim- 
tioaishort  of  theopubho 'safety/ could  iUdOcU  Uwy  inan  ot''-^o- 
oent^  feeling  to'recal  tecollections  sO'ivvokitigV'^'^initever  may 
lie  his  view  of  the  result  in  ^ which  <thfr  inq«iiry'ougiif  tO'  hare 
terminated.  .  >. The  eondunon  haB>  already  bceH<'coine  (o/'the 
stamp  of  fate  has  been  given,  and  nothing' >can^  reproduce 'the 
disgust  and'  the  dai^er  .but‘  the  madness  of  'a  ’tiiistakch  ■  loy. 
adty/ which '  labours  the  unnecessary  vindication  of  thc'sovo. 
reign  by  urnnanfudy  luitemting  foul  brnral'^imputatioDS -upon 
her  who  must  still  continue 'to  hold' the  highest  rank' among 
the  subjects  of, this  land. '  This  is  not 'the  doty  of  a  loyal*  sub* 
jeet;  it  is  beneath  the  name  of- a  man.  If  we  may' venture  to 
ima^c  our  most  gracious  sovereign  himself,  glancing  Ibr  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  low  ribald  contentions  of  sycophants  and' slander¬ 
ers,  how.  must  the  delicacy  of 'his  mind  be  oifiended  by  their  re¬ 
volting  ooarsmiess  with  r^erence  to  this  afflicting  sulijCct !  '  -'lie 
the  other  aspects  of  this  case  what  they  may,  either 'to  impor- 
tiality  or  partizanship, '  one  uniform  aspect  it  must  wear  to  all 
who  rcvcceocc  the  throne,  and  bear  ,  the  affection  which  it  be¬ 
comes  Britons  to  clierish  for  their  sovereign's  illustriom  house. 
This  aspect  is  that  of  royal  sorrow  and  fiction  ;  and  this  sad 
impression  it  most  carry  into  every  loyal  bosotn,  whether  the  Queen 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy,  or  whetlier  this  ni^appy 
lady  shall  have  stooped  to  scenes  of  pollution,  of  Which  the  very 
imagination  must  bring  with  it  disgust  and  loathing  te'thc  rdyal 
bouse  upon  which  she  has  been  gridiron.  ;Tbe  senth^ent  ii'mle 
which  must  be  equally  shared  my  Lord  Ltverpoob  himself, 
aud  by  Mr.  Alderman  Woodt  if  there  be -not  something  ludi¬ 
crous  even  in  the  casual  |V5rw4qt!ori  of  such  names, — and  if 'the 
fervid  patriotism  of  the  civic  adviser  of  the  Queen  have  nct'dx- 
tingu'isned  in  him  those  feelings  of  loyalty  without  which 'all  pa¬ 
triotism,  under  a  British  constitution,  is  but  another  name  for 
sedition.  And  it  is  not  surely  upon  this  scene  of  royal  distress 
that  a  crew  of  paltry  scribblers  can,  without  national  ilisgracc,  be 
permitted  to  obtrude  with  their 'obscene  ribaldry.  A  generous 
people  will  not,  under  the  guise  of  a  defence  of  their  king,  whose 
sacred  name  it  is  unconstitutional  to  mingle  in  this  or  any  other 
state  controversy — permit  the  heaping  up  of  gross  slanders,  ainl 
the  infliction  of  inhuman  insults  upon  the  Queen.  They  will 
follow  the  noble  example  of  their  sovereign,  who  has  forgone  a 
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ip^f  which  ^  might)  perhap  have  ooramandad,  by  not  tender, 
ing  to  him  a  reveoge  \^idi  it  >  would'  be  immeasurably  beneath 
biuv  tO',ace^>C.i/TTwiy  ,wUl  avert, their  eyes  from* the  shame  of 
woman)  and  shew  their  afiection  <  for  i  their  prince)  by  reveren- 
ring  a  tie  yhieh  is  yet  l^ally  uodissolved)  until  some  new  mad- 
ness  of  .rebelUoq  ^sball  demand  >  fresh .  defences  to !  be  provided, 
andi  oveitDoming)  all  I  loyal  and  delicate  reluctance,  render  the 
utment  resistance, to  a  jacobin  4^ueen  the  sole  guaranty  of  the 
stability  of  a  oonstitutional  throne^  _  a  •  :<>  'im 

y,  Jlut.ibr  .the.reasons.we  have,  already  given,  we  do  not  antici. 
pate  the  roairrencei.ofi  .so  deplorable  an  extremity.  ^And  it  is 
on  this  .account- chiefly  thatiWenregret  the  introduction,  or  the 
continuance,  of., the  Sovereign's  .name,'! important  and  bencfirial 
as  the  use  here  made  of  it  lias  undoubtedly  been,  in  this,  which 
has  too  long  remained,  and  has  but.  just  ceased  to  be,  the  vital 
tpiestion  with  the  warring  factions  in.  the  state.  The  sovereign 
is  .known  to  tlie  constitution  of  England,'  and  can  be  safdy  re¬ 
garded  by  his  people,  I  only  as  the  presiding  spirit  i  that  watch^ 
over  their  wellare,  the  avenmr  of  their  >  national  wrongs,  the 
guardiau  of,  (be  commoowealm^  and  the  fountain  of  that  mercy 
which  has  power  to  temper  even  the  austere  majesty  of  the  laws. 
He  is  not  a  private  bei^,  witli ,  reference  to  his  people  at  all ; 
they  know  1dm  only  in  the  beneficent  grandeur  of  his  public 
functions.  The  return  which  the  constitution  exacts  for  the 
patem^  aspect  with  which  it  invests  the  monarch  towards  his 
subjects,  is  that  they  should  sympathise  with  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  shut  tlie'ur  eyes  to  his  more  private  personal  trmllies,  which 
caq  seldom  exercise  any  influence  upon  his  regal  character. 
Eveu  in  his  public  capacity,  indeed,  he  is  shielded  from  all  cen- 
sur^;  and  it  would  be  a  plpable  absurdity  to  permit  that  li- 
ocnce  of  accusatiem  to  invade  the  unimportant  privacy  of  the' mo- 
narch,  which  is  so  carefully  repelled,  eveu  from  the  most-mo¬ 
mentous  and  august  functions  of  the  monarchy.  That  great 
system  of  responsibility,  which  descends  to  the  most  minute  and 
local, trusts  known  to  this  free  country,  begins  not  with  the 
sovereign  himself,  but  with  his  oflicial  advisers ;  the  line  of 
controversy,  of  discussion,  of  accountability,  reaches  not<  to  the 
august  head  of  the  state ;  and  he  who  can  constitutionally  havt; 
nothing  to  defend  or,  to  explain,  cannot  be  vindicated  witlK)ut 
indiscretion,  uor  accused  without  a  breach — and  a  deep  aiuV  se¬ 
rious  one— of  the  laws. 

If  any  thing  could  justify  such  a  breach  of  ilie  salutary  re¬ 
verence  towards  the  monarch,  which  the  constitution  command.s, 
assuredly  the  public  conduct  of  George  IV.  lias  been  the  farthest 
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in  the  world  frbin  affording  cren  a  slight  extenuation.  He  has 
been  known  to  his  people  only  as  the  instrument,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  of  their  greatness  and  their  glory—of  their  highest  ex¬ 
ternal  renown,  which,  moreover,  has  not,  as  is  but  too  commonly 
the  case,  been  compensated  by  any  internal  grievance  or  aggres¬ 
sion.  He  commenced  his  vicarious  sway,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  memorable  example  of  filial  piety,  which  has  been  conspi¬ 
cuously  rewarded  to  himself  and  his  people.  ‘  With  a  noble  sa¬ 
crifice  of  personal  predilections,  formed  oeforc  he  had  occasion 
or  opportunity  to  take'  a  large  view  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  he  determined  that  his  revered  parent  ^ould  not  reco- 
ver  from  his  afiliction  only  to  view  the  disorders  introduced  by 
his  son  into  his  councils ;  and  he  thus  set  a  conspicuous  example, 
that  public  and  private  virtue  are  not  incompatible,  as  tney 
have  often  been  pronounced  to  be  by  weak  understandings  and 
unfeeling  hearts. 

The  course  of  our  late  revered  monarch  was  closed  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  storms ;  nor  was  it  permitted  him  to  witness  the 
magnificent  results  of  the  paternal  constancy  with  which  he  had 
watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  people.  His,  indeed,  was  the 
merit  of  that  high  moral  determination  which  began  the  magna¬ 
nimous  conflict,  and  withstood  its  blackest  rage ;  but  the  struggle 
was  far  from  a  close  when  it  pleased  Providence  that  he  should 
sink  into  that  mental  slumber  from  which  he  was  destined  never 
in  this  world  to  awake.  While  the  storm  seemed  yet  gathering 
fresh  vigour  to  destroy,  our  present  sovereign  was  called  upon  to 
meet  all  its  fierceness.  Nor  was  he  appalled  by  the  stem  and  doubt¬ 
ful  trial*— nor  did  he  falter  for  a  moment  in  his  high  and  lofty  pur¬ 
pose.  And  it  pleased  heaven  to  crown  his  filial  piety  and  patnotic 
resolution  with  a  series  of  triumphs,  such  as  no  English  monarch 
ever  before  achieved  Nor  does  it  detract  from  the  splendid 
result,  that  much  casualty,  as  well  as  design,  seemed  to  mingle 
towards  its  accomplishment — for  all  human  affairs,  and  the 
uiightiest  national  events  more  especially,  seem  in  part  the 
work  of  chance,  and  in  part  only  the  effect  of  purpose.— And 
even  if  we  make  a  liberal  deduction  for  the  chances  which  con¬ 
spired  towards  the  Destroyer’s  overthrow,  enough  of  praise  will 
yet  remain  for  that  heroic  constancy  which  kept  open  the  avenue 
to  fortune,  and  forced  the  Disturber  of  the  species  to  give  his 
own  guilty  head  to  the  storm,  instead  of  rc{X)sing  quietly  and 
permanently  on  the  ruins  of  nations. 

The  recent  transactions,  in  the  course  of  which  a  sovereign, 
whose  name  is  thus  prominently  ideutitied  with  the  national 
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glory,  has  been  treated,— by  the  press  especially,— 4a  a  manner 
the  most  deeply  revolUng  to  every  loyal  bosom,  ought  not  in 
their  general  political  aspect  to  be  forgotten.  The  Queen's 
personal  case  is,  indeed,  decided  and  set  at  rest,  we  hope,  for 
ever;  and  there  can  be  no  call  upon  any  man  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  upon  it  in  future,  unless  it  should  please  faction  to  force  the 
renewal  of  discussions  which  it  is  a  real  consolation  that  we  are 
for  the  present  enabled  to  shun.  The  Queen  is  now  pension¬ 
ed,  and  silent,  if  not  satisfied,— and  we  should  hold  it  un¬ 
manly  to  obtrude  upon  her  repose.  But  the  comment  which 
the  late  eventful  passage  of  her  history  afibrds  upon  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  spirit  of  disafiection,'  eannot  be  safely  neglcc- 
t^;  and  while  we  willingly  consign  to  oblivion  all  that  was 
personal  to  this  illustrious  lady  in  the  recent  transactions,  we 
are  bound  to  commemorate,  for  instruction  and  for  reproof, 
the  proceedings  of  the  faction  which  grasped  her  as  a  brand 
wherewith  to  destroy  the  commonwealth.  It  is  as  the  pas¬ 
sive,  abused  instrument  of  this  faction,  that  she  will  chiefly 
be  remembered  by  other  times— and  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that  their  conduct  cannot  now  be  fully  scanned 
without  perpetually  mingling  in  the  discussion  her  fated  name. 
—We  can  nardly  indeed  impute  to  her,  personal  blame  upon 
this' occasion,  so  great  would  have  been  the  guilt  of  delibe¬ 
rate  approbation  of  the  atrocious  sentiments  put  into  her 
mouth— but  as  it  was  under  the  shelter  of  her  cause  that 
the  enemies  of  the  countiy  revelled  with  the  most  unrestrain¬ 
ed  wantonness,  and,  absolved  from  question  and  penalty,  gave 
the  fullest  scope  to  the  evil  spirit  which  animates  them ;  so 
it  is  from  the  transactions  connected  with  the  Queen's  trial 
that  we  obtain  the  fullest  view  of  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  band  which  has  sworn  the  public  ruin.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions,  the  wicked  spirit  has  been  forced,  for  convenience  and 
safety,  to  contract  itself  into  a  thousand  varying  shapes— but 
here  it  has  stood  forth  foul  and  dilated,  in  all  the  savage  terror 
of  rebel  pride,  and  the  utmost  freedom  of  jacobin  intoxication. 

We  arc  far,  indeed,  from  ima^ning  that  ail  who  assert¬ 
ed  the  Queen's  purity,  or  who  denounced  the  alleged  persecu¬ 
tion  of  her  enemies — who  prayed  for  her  escape  and  her  tri¬ 
umph,  and  made  an  open  tumultuous  profession  of  their  inte¬ 
rest  in  her  fortunes,  were  chargeable  with  the  guilt  which  we  im¬ 
pute  to  the  unavowed  leaders  of  her  councils.  To  state  such  a 
proposition,  would  be  in  a  measure  to  libel  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who,  with  an  enthusiastic  uninquiring  generosity,  in  the 
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first  instance,  welcomed  the  royal  wanderer  to  their  shores. 
There  wtere  inany  ntotiin^'to  this  TtbinraT”h6bld‘impul^, 'without 
seeking  for  its  source  in  the  baser  ‘^ssions  of  this  ^b'ere 

was  much  with  'winch  "politics  had  ridtbing’'to  ’do,"  aiid’^tbe 
hearty>> welcome- of  the  illurtrious 'exile"  Waa“j^ven  by  Imaiiy 
an  honest  bosom,’  which  hlad  tievier  been  touched  by  fhe'raOk>* 
enof  .political  dissension.'  There  was,  m  thc'first  iinpulse^^  a' 
predominant  feeling  iof  loyalty,' which  regretted  alike  the  eniual 
widowhood  of  the  sovereign  tod  his.qUeeni^  lhen’Uli'ere|  Was 
the  natural’ compassion ’for  d‘'Woman,' always  strongest  m  the 
worthiest)'  breasts — the" methory  of  her'  cany  and  niyslenous 
sorrows*~>her  >  ’ )  long  ’  tlncomphuning '  redremtot-^the  s^tacle 
of  her*  unfriended '  wanderings,  and  the' yet  .  more  impres¬ 
sive  exhibition  of  that  apparently  guiltless  rhtrepidlty  which, 
on  the  first  hint  of  authentic  recorded  "dishonour,  rushed 
forward  itoi  the  proof,  and  by"  the  act  of  touching  the  Bri¬ 
tish  rimres,  seemed  at  once  to  dissolve  the  'spell'  of  infamy 
which  had  been  <  wrought  around  it  by  banded  malice  and 
slander.'^  There  were  i mournful  recollections  too  '  belonging 
to  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  betwixt  the  departure  and 
the  return  of  the  Queen  to  England,  which  could  not  but  touch' 
the  •  heart  >  and  ■  predispose  it  to  forbearance  and 'compassion. 
Every  prop  which  the  n<^  of  youth  or  the’ dignity  of  age  af¬ 
forded,' had  been  struck  from  under  her;  parent  and  child  had 
been  consigned  to  one  common 'tomb.  It  is  to  the  honouc  of 
the  British  people,  aye,  and  of  their  loyalty  too,  that  they 
were  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  a  member  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick,  placed  in  the'situ.'ition  in  which  the  Queen 
appeared  to  stand 'when  she  hurried  from  the  ’  Continent  with 
the  avowed  resolution  of  meeting  her  accusers;  that  they  would 
not  take  scandal  against  her  upon  trust,  but  In  the,  first  in¬ 
stance  eyedshcr  accusers  with  scornful  suspicion  ;,  and  that  only 
when  unwilling  conviction  was  judicially  obtrudtd  upon,  them, 
they  >yieldcd  to  it  in  shame  and  sorrow,  a.s  if  the  errors,  of  the 
Queen  could  not  have^bcen  committed  witHout  in  somp  measure  , 
inducing  national  abasement.-  "  )  '  “  ' 

The  •  apology  -  which '  applies,  ‘hovreypr, '  to  generous  jdelusioiv  | 
must,  not  be  .j^caded  for'  selfish  coh^racy  and  cowardly  dis¬ 
affection.  (» Tin;  wretches  who  dared  ,  to  make  an  instrument  of* 
the  Qiiccti  for  tlieir  dwn 'unhallowed' ends,  had  nothing  generous 
tn  Uii^r' nature,  and  woiild^ 'without  compunctiot^'  have  made 
her  the  first  sacrifice  to  thb' murderous  lust  of  prevailing  rebel¬ 
lion  whpn  itt  hour  of  vtogeanco  had  arrived.  Their  purjiusc 
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»)'  ujUjcr  bpnea^li  binr  cj^ter^  iu!^)ei>ce  piliucal,  sbti^  the 
fnlj'‘i|icMur^iofj1ie.^>QriMoa^6ns  that,  lurked 'in  tlieir  own  wick^ 
^ixKioma.  '  Policing tion  would  ,haye  been  a' deathblow  to  thenr 
flfiV^Kt^.anfi  thfre^^  they, were  resolute, in  obstructing  it  under 
every  ^sible  lorin.,  The  pretended  ctuuDpipns  of  the’ Queen, 
y^ith  the' 'most  hvpocriticid  expresaons  of  pity  fof  her  wrongs, 
vU'  daterinined.  that  she  should  have  no  respite  .from  the  mmtaf 
a^totmii'  they  bewailt^J  but  should  run, the  full  career  of  in-^ 
q^niry,  suspense,  and  contention.  £very  effort- at  compromise 
which  niiignt  have  heft  her  u'nauHiM  by  any  authentic  stain  upon 
her  reputation,  and  unimpoir^  os, to, {her  substantial' state  and 
dignity,  Was‘‘  firmly  ^repulsed  by  the  secret  satanici  divan  to 
which  she  h^ '^(pommitted  her 'fate.  !,The  leaders  of  incipient' 
in’surrwtion  eJiuT^ed  as"  much, in  their  mastery  over  the  mind  of 
this  untrappy  Vdman  as  the  chiefs  of", overt  reliellion  are  wont  to’, 
do'ih  liie  custody  of  the  lawful  prince,  j  In  the  insolent  manifen- 
tos  which'  they  dar^  to  ^ue  under  ,tbe  protection, of  her  name,' 
thi^y  developed,  their  yievrs  with  as  little  reserve  as' if  victory  kul 
already  beenjCertmn-, — ;as  if,  they  had  never  been  doomed  to  r«s.’ 
lapM  into  the' darkness,  ftom,  which  they  sprung.  ,  The  name! 
and  person  of  tlie  monarch  were  boldly  .insulted-*-the  highest' 
national  tribunal  was  reproached,  and  its  competency  denU’d^- 
the  alleged  corruption  eff  Peers  and  Commons  was  announced  in 
the  cho^n  phraseology  of  radical  reform— the  sanctity  of  the' 
national  church  was  invaded  without  scruple,  and  tlie  most  Tone* 
rable  of  its  functionaries  held  up  to  open  shorn.  The. vilest  cant 
of  the  professors  of  revolution  was  hberally  borrowed,  and  in. 
reading  the  manifestos  and  answers  which  were  uttered  by  the 
Queen,  it  was 'difficult  to  believe  that  one  was  not  reading  a 
compend  of  the  Jacobinism  of  the  year  1820.  It  was  signiff. 
cantly  hinted, 'that  our  existing  institutions,  sacred  and  civil, 
were  not  in  unison  wkh  the  spirit  of  the  times— and  promises 
were  held  out,  that  with  the  redress  of  the  Queen's  wrongs,  the 
millcuium  of  reform  would  arrive — that  with  her  royal  fortunes 
were  bound  up  the  expectations  of  every  species  of  discontent, 
which  disgraces  the  land.  ‘  Her  royal  cause  was,  by  a  charae* 
teristic  absurdity  of  radical  argumentation,  made  to  represent 
that  of  whatever  exists  of  disloyalty,  and  the  Queen  of  England 
was' to  march  onward  to  reparation  and  to  vengeance,  hand  in 
hand  with  the  devoted  implacable  enemies  of  the  monarchy. 

This  spirit  of  disaffection  and  of  treason  has  for  the  present  at 
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least  been  overcome.  The  gathered  discontents,  that,  like  a 
halo,  girded  female  royalty  on  its  first  appearance  on  the  horizon 
of  Engird,  have  been  fortunately  dispersed.  The  spirit  of  jaco¬ 
binism  dies  not,  however,  but,  in  spite  of  the  deepest  la»ra. 
tion,  will  close  its  dispersed  members,  and  rejoice  and  rebel 
.ngain  in  fresh  animation.  We  have  no  doubt  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  much  suffering  and  deep  privadon  among  the  la- 
Imuring  classed.  But  it  is  altogether  another  question,  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  subdu^  by  an  evil 
which  has  its  depth  indeed,  but  must  also  have  its  termination— 
and  whether  the  stagnated  industry  of  England  is  by  its  revul¬ 
sion  to  overthrow  the  monarchy. 

The  rebellious  spirit  came  in  aid  of  the  Queen,  but  did  not 
originate  with  her  great  public  controversy.  She  did  not  create, 
but  she  unhappily  nursed  it,  and,  we  may  add, — ^providentially 
disclosed  the  compass  of  its  turn  and  undertaking.  The  people 
of  England  are  no  longer  blind  to  the  projects  of  their  intestine 
enemies,— for  they  have  spoken  their  sentiments  distinctly.  They 
have  declared  that  England  as  it  is,  can  no  longer  be  endured 
in  the  present  state  of  universal  illuminatioi^that,  with  her 
boa.sted  constitution,  her  laws,  her  tribunals,  and  her  monarchy, 
she  is  still  a  blot  on  the  great  community  of  nations,  and  must 
infallibly  be  obliterated.  The  moral,  intellectual,  and  political, 
dignity  of  England  can  never  be  so  conveniently  assmled  as 
through  the  m^ium  of  Him  who  is  the  custodier  of  it  by  in¬ 
heritance,  and  who  has  so  deeply  mingled  himself  with  it  to  all 
practical  purposes,  that  his  name  will  form  the  mighty  superscrip¬ 
tion  upon  it,  directed  to  the  intelligence  of  future  ages.  And  it 
is  therefore  an  imperative  duty  upon  all  who  love  their  sovereign 
and  their  country,  to  watch  this  wicked  spirit, — to  trace  it 
through  all  its  windings— and  to  endeavour  to  save  the  country 
from  confusion,  by  redoubling  the  defences  round  the  Monarchy, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  lilierty 
nor.  protection. 
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Xhis  is  a  bold  experiment  of  Mr.  Southey’s,  with  respect  both 
to  its  form  and  substance.  A  poetical  vision  of  the  doom  eternal 
pronounced  upon  our  late  revered  soverei^  might  have  seemed 
of  itself  a  subject  abounding  enough  in  dilhculties  to  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  hardihood  of  most  men,  without  coupling  with  it  another 
most  doubtful  experiment,  in  the  form  of  the  versification— but  it 
has  pleased  the  daring  enterprise  of  Mr.  Southey  to  grapple 
at  once  with  danger  in  all  its  shapes.  This  portentous  vision 
is  recounted,  not  in  any  measure  of  poetical  ccanposidon  known  to 
the  English  language,  but  in  an  English  metre,  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  andent  hexameter,'”  of  which  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say  than  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Southey's  ingenious  prefa¬ 
tory  reasonings  in  its  support,  his  own  performance  has  fully  sa¬ 
tisfied  us  that  it  is  not  an  English  metre  at  all.  But  of  poetry, 
considered  os  a  mental  operation,  Dr.  Johnson,  we  think,  informs 
us  that  metre  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct ;  and  we  arc  quite  aware 
that  the  highest  flights  of  poetry  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
humbler  forms  of  prose.  Let  us  see  then  whetlier  this  distin¬ 
guished  writer,  having  dispensed  on  the  present  occasion  with 
the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  his  art,  has  been  able  to  re- 
tain  its  essential  spirit,  and  whether  the  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion  of  his  soul  has  Kept  any  reasonable  pace  with  the  undeniable 
presumption  which  led  to  the  choice  of  his  present  theme. 

The  memory  of  the  late  king  is  consecrated  in  the  affection  of 
his  people — and  the  noblest  tribute  which  could  be  rendered  to 
it  by  the  Muses,  would  not  appear  excessive  to  their  deep  and 
enduring  veneration.  His  reign  was  lengthened  out  beyond  all 
former  example  ;  he  belonged,  before  his  death,  rather  to  the  ge¬ 
neration  which  had  pass^  away  than  to  the  living  world  by 
which  he  was  surrounded — ^he  had  seen  trouble  and  change 
greater  than  had  been  witnessed  by  any  other  monarch,  and  had 
proved  himself  the  faithful  guardian  of  his  country  in  the  dark¬ 
est  period  of  its  fate.  He  was  English  all  over,  in  manner,  heart, 
public  and  private  conduct ;  he  was  simple,  unostentatious,  mas¬ 
culine,  and  resolved.  But  the  constitution  of  the  country,  by  a 
wise  and  salutary  prevention,  forbade  the  full  development  of 
his  character  in  the  individuality  either  of  its  benevolence  or  its 
greatness ;  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  that  direct  personal 
exploit,  upon  which,  as  their  native  soil,  the  laurels  planted  by  the 
Muses  thrive  best  and  flourish.  As  a  king  of  England,  secluded 
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ijy  the  laws  from  the  turmoil  of  common  strife,'  and  debarred 
the  wonted  ex))etlicnts  oT  historical  renbwn;  lie  was  rather  sluidt-d 
than  illustrated  by  the  inferior  brightness  which  surrounded  him. 
His  indeed  was  the  chief  and  honoured  name  superscribed  up>n 
a  pcttsage  of  history  which  has  had  no  parallel  in  ancient  or 
miM^rn  times;  but  the  secluded  elevation  of  his  constitution¬ 
al  character,  was  precisely  that  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
make  it  but  a  name,  and  to  obliterate  all  the  senrible  realities 
which  might  fit  it  for  the  uses  of  poetry.  The  personal  con¬ 
duct  of,  a  king  of  England,  is  far  indeed  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  public  welfare ;  but  the  presiding  agency  of  his  will  is 
exert^  in  august  retirement,  like  the  mysterious  power  of 
gravitation,  which  impels  and  sustains  the  masses  of  moving 
splendour  that  form  tne  visible  wonders  of  the  world  of  matter. 
Even  to  history,  therefore,  a  constitutional  monarch  appears 
to  form  but  a  nominal  subject ;  to  poetry,  which  addresses  the 
senses,  and  more  especially  subserves  tW'^assions,  he  seems 
little  more  than  a  blank.  But  to  conduct  our  late  monarch 
through  the  ordeal  of  this  world's  maxims  and  opinions — to  ren¬ 
der  him  to  posterity  with  the  stamp  which  an  approving,  and, 
in  this  respect,  upon  the  whole  an  undivided  age,  had  affixed  to  , 
his  character,  was  a  task  comparatively  humme  and  easy ;  to 
conduct  him  through  the  appointed  trial  that  awaits  another 
sphere  of  being— to  bring  him  to  the  judgment-seat  above, 
and  to  promote  him  to  the  final  beatification  of  the  just,  was 
according  to  no  vulgar  or  timid  imagination  of  paii^yric. 

The  undertaking  was  indeed  presumptuous  in  a  very  b^  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  we  know  not  that  power  far  superior  to  Mr.  South¬ 
ey's — and  we  are  not  among  the  number  who  rate  his  geiuus 
meanly— or,  indeed,  any  human  power,  could  afford  an  adequate 
guarantee  against  lapses  and  failures,  which  on  such  occasions 
ve  generally  fatal  to  the  performance,  and  may  perchance  in- 
vplve  the  theme  itself  in  the  ridicule  which  is  all  the  auth<w’s 
own.  From  the  sublime  to  tha  ridiculous  is  but  a  step ;  and 
Mr.  Southey  is  not  so  sure-footed  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  the 
involuntary  and  fatal  declension.  The  most  assured  and  prac- 
tised  steadiness  would  have  been  necessary  on  this  occason  to 
have  saved  him  from  the  deriaon  of  the  scoffier;  and,  what 
b  far  more  important,  to  have  guarded  him  against  all  of¬ 
fend  towards  that  clan  of  hb  readers,  with  whose  most  sacred 
feelings,  whetlier  belonging  tp  this  world  or  the  next,  he  has  ad¬ 
ventured  to  deal  in  the  wantonness  of  his  imagination.  There  is 
here,  as  Mr.  Southey  manages  the  subject,  all  that  b  solemn 
and  touching  in  humanity— all  that  is  dread  and  mysterious  in 
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the  world  of  spints':'  ^he  ideatTi  of  a  mighty  monarch,  dis- 
.UDguished,,„alike  ,  by,  prt-eminent  ,yjnue  j  and 
crowded  ,roi^wficence,oi_  the  events  that  occurred  during  fne 
darkness  of  |u^  calamity,  arid  yf  which' thcj  revelation  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  j  be  made ,, to  him  by  a  faithful  'servant  9f  His  throne,  who 
fir^  approacno^  to^  wdconie^  him  to  the  realms  of  bliss^tli'e  final 
rccogniUoa/ui,[a  beatifi^  ^  state  of,  those  dear  connections' with 
whom  the  monarch  had^^trod  the  paths  of  domestic  Jiappinciw 
bdow,  or  u|ign  whose  approaching  separation  his  huinan  firm¬ 
ness  had  been  overcome,  and  his  intellect' hurleil  from  its  thruiie 
for  ever.  Then  tliere  is  a  portion  of  his  theme,  which  is  yet 
more  arduous — into  which  men  tremble  while  they  seek  to  pry— 
and  from  the  portraiture, of  wliich  all  but,  the  temerity  of  genius 
would  shrink:  The  appearance  of  the  'departed  monarch’ before 
the  awful  judgmentrseat  above — the  review  of  a,  troubled  career 
of  human  action— -the  final  award  pronounced  upon  it .  by  Al- 
mighty  justice— ^nd  the  beatification  of  a  spirit  purified  from 
earUily  grossness,  and  absolved  from  human  frailty.— He  who 
reflects  upon  the  mystery  and  terror  which  surround  such  a. 
theme,  even  when  it  is  confined  to  the  recesses, of  a  meditative 


spirit,  must  wonder  at  the  audacity  of  the  pict  who'  could 
attempt  its  delineation,  and  bring  its  high  mural  meaning 
within  the  cognisance  of  sense  and  imagination.  .  There  hks 
hitherto  been  one  only  of  our  race  to  whom  the  energy  has  been 
given  to  deal  with  subjects  of  this  nature,,  and  to  attend  the 
councils  of  heaven  with  the  ministering  dignity  of  human  art — 
and  even  his  all  but  angelic  spirit  has  often  drooped  in  flatness 
and  failure,  from  an  enterprise  surpassing  mortal  jxnver.  But 
lie  dkl  more  than  ever  has  been  done  by  man. 


u  ,1  ,  The- living  throne — the  sapphire  blaze,  .  V 

f  ,,  "i  j  Where  angels  tremble  while  tliey  gaze. 

He  saw— and,  blasU-d  with  excess  of  light, 

,  Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.” 

'  There  is  an  offence  which  sticks  close  to  Mr.  Southey’s  subject, 
—and  which  was  inseparable  indeed  from  his  imprudent  choice. 
.When,  he  approaches  the  gate  of  heaven  and  the  Celestial  City 
•with  his  experiment  of  description— when  he,  in  imagination, 
plants  there  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  encircles  it  with,  attend¬ 
ing  angels  andtthe  adoring  spirits  of  the  just, — while,  hell  also 
emits  its  trembling  baleful  company  at  the  dread  summons^ 
nay,  when  he  ventures  even  to  display  the  Ineffable  Presence  de¬ 
scending  as  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  and  veiled  in  insufierahle 
light,  be  has  only  endeavoured  what  a  lofty  and  pious  confidence 
had  attempted  bd*urc,  and  shewn  us  human  wit  struggling,  vain¬ 
ly  perhu|)s,  beyond  the  confines  of  its  lawful  empire.  But  when 
VOL.  V.  NO.  V.  2  s 
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he  represents  the  Judging  God  as  pronouncing  the  doom  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  of  mercy  to  the  spirit  of  his  departed  monarch,  he 
should  have  remembered  that  he  was  not  here  dealing  with  a 
phantom  of  the  poet’s  own  creation,  or  with  an  act  imagined  for 
the  mere  convenience  of  fable— but  with  a  human  spirit  gone  to 
its  final  reckoning,  and  a  doom  which,  whether  for  approval  or 
for  punishment,  is  stedfast  and  sure — and  that,  although  there 
are  few  among  the  children  of  men  whose  departure  to  the  world 
of  spirits  the  believer  will  follow  with  more  of  consolation  and 
ho|)c,  yet  it  could  be  nothing  short  of  extreme  folly  to  make  the 
necessarily  unknown  ratification  above  of  the  perishable  awanl 
pronounced  by  the  just  and  the  good  in  this  world,  the  ground 
of  a  composition  intended  as  a  panegyric  upon  tlie  departed  so¬ 
vereign,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  only  fitting  basis  must  be 
certainty  and  truth.  * 

In  the  execution  of  some  parts  of  this  most  questionable  de¬ 
sign,  Mr.  Southey  has  however  shewn  the  power  of  a  great 
poet.  But  to  do  justice  to  the  passages  we  are  about  to 
quote,  the  reader  must  forget  that  he  is  perusing  what  the  poet 
whimsically  imagines  to  lx;  English  metre.— The  poem  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  12  parts,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  recount  the  titles. 
The  fourth,  which  is  entitled  the  “  Gate  of  Heaven,”  ojxns 
thus : 

“  Thus  as  he  spake,  incthought  the  surrounding  space  dilated. 

Over  head  1  beheld  the  infinite  ether ;  beneath  us 
I^y  the  solid  expanse  of  the  hmianient  spread  like  a  pavement ; 
^Vneresoever  1  look’d,  there  was  light  and  glory  around  me. 
nrighte«t  it  seem’d  in  the  east,  where  the  New  Jerusalem  glitter’d. 

Kminent  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City  ; 

IWauiing  afar  it  shone  ;  its  towers  and  cupolas  rising 

High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold  in  the  furnace, 

Where  on  tlieir  breadth  the  splendour  lay  intense  and  quiescent ; 

Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short  quick  tremulous  motion,' 

Like  the  burning  pyropus  ;  and  turrets  and  pinnacles  sparkled. 

Playing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory  ooruscant, 
droves  of  all  hues  of  gn-en  their  foliage  intermingled, 

Tem]K-ring  with  grateful  shaile  thccl^  unenduraole  lustre. 

Drawing  near,  I  Mhcld  what  over  the  ^rtal  was  written : 

'riiis  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  it  said  ;  thru’  me  is  the  passage 
’Fo  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  spirits. 

Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  change,  nor  sorrow,  nor  parting ; 

Time  hath  no  place  therein  ;  nor  evil.  Ye  who  woiud  enter. 

Drink  of  the  ^\’cll  of  Life,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earthly."  • 

In  Part  7tb,  which  is  styled,  “  The  Beatification,”  the  Celes¬ 
tial  City  is  thu» described. 

“  Beautiful  then  on  its  hill  appear’d  the  Celestial  City, 

Soften’d,  like  evening  suns,  to  a  mild  and  hearable  lustre. 

Beautiful  was  the  etner  above ;  and  the  sapphire  beneath  us. 
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Beautiful  wa«  its  tone,  to  the  dazzled  sight  as  refreshii^ 

As  the  fields  widi  their  loveliest  green  at  the  coming  of  summer. 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the  heart  are  contented. 

(I 

Then  methought  we  approach'd  the  rate.  In  front  of  the  portal. 
From  a  rock  where  the  standard  of  man  s  redemption  was  planted. 
Issued  the  Well  of  Life,  where  whosoerer  would  enter. 

So  it  was  written,  must  drink,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earthly. 

Earth  among  its  gems,  its  creations  of  art  and  of  nature. 

Offers  not  aught  whereto  that  marvellous  Cross  may  be  liken’d 
Even  in  dim  similitude,  such  was  its  wonderful  substance. 

Pure  it  was  and  diaphanous.  It  had  no  visible  lustre ; 

Yet  from  it  alone  whole  heaven  was  illuminate  alway  ; 

Day  and  ni^t  being  none  in  the  uj^r  firmament,  neither 
Sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars ;  but  from  that  Cross,  as  a  fountain, 

Flow’d  the  light  uncrc;tt^ ;  light  all-suflicing,  eternal. 

Light  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  will  be,  for  ever  and  ever ;  ‘ 
Light  of  light,  which,  if  daringly  gazed  on,  would  blind  an  archangel. 
Yet  the  eye  of  weak  man  may  behold,  and  beholding  is  strengthened. 
Yea,  while  we  wander  below,  opprest  with  our  bodily  burthen. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  death,  this  light  is  in  mercy  vouchsafed  us. 

So  wc  seek  it  with  humble  heart ;  and  the  soul  that  receives  it 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and  life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  and,  kneeling,  he  drank  of  the  water. 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought !  In  the  semblance  of  age  he  had  risen. 
Such  as  at  last  he  appear’d,  with  the  traces  of  time  and  affliction 
Deep  on  his  faded  form,  when  the  burthen  of  years  was  upon  him. 

O  wnat  a  change  was  wrought !  For  now  the  corruptible  put  on 
Incorruption ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.  Rising 
Ihjuvcncsccnt  he  stood  in  a  glorified  body,  obnoxious 
Never  again  to  change,  nor  to  evil,  and  trouble,  and  sorrow. 

But  for  eternity  form’d,  and  to  bliss  everlasting  appointed.” 

We  give  tile  8th  Part,  entitled  “  The  Sovereigns,”  entire. 

“  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates ;  and  ye  everlasting  portals. 

Be  ye  lift  up  !  for  lo !  a  glorified  Monarch  approacheth. 

One  who  in  righteousness  reign’d,  and  religiously  govern’d  his  people. 
tVho  are  these  tliat  await  him  within  ?  Nassau  the  Deliverer, 

Him  1  knew:  and  the  Stuart, he  who,  serene  in  his  meekness. 

Bow’d  his  anointed  head  bencatli  the  axe  of  rebellion. 

Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  his  fortune  triumphant. 

Queen  of  the  eagle  eye,  thou  too,  O  matchless  Eliza, 

Excellent  queen,  wert  there  !  and  thy  brother's  beautiful  spirit ; 

O’er  whose  innocent  head  there  hover’d  a  silvery  halo. 

Such  as  crowns  the  Saint  when  his  earthly  warfare  is  ended. 

There  too  was  he  of  the  sable  mail,  the  hero  of  Cressy, 

Flower  of  Chivalry,  he,  in  arms  and  in  courtesy  peerless. 

There  too  his  royal  sire  I  saw,  magnificent  E<lwa^, 

He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  the  fame  of  his  Windsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known,  from  Tiq^s  to  Tigris.  * 
Lion-hearted  Richard  was  there,  redoubtable  warrior. 

At  whose  irresistible  presence  the  Sarac.-n  trembled  ; 

At  whose  name  tlie  Caliph  exclaim’d  in  dismay  on  Mahommed, 

Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  their  children  were  scareil  into  silence . 
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Born  in  a  bloody  aac,  did  he  in  his  prowesa  exulting 
Run  like  a  meteor  nia  course,  and  fulfil  the  aenrioe  naign’d  him. 

Checking  the  Mussulman  power  in  the  height  of  its  prosperous  fortune: 

But  that  leonine  heart  was  with  virtues  humaner  ennobl^, 

^therwhere  else,  be  sure,  his  doom  bad  now  been  appointed,) 
rViendship,  disd^  of  wrong,  and  generous  feeling  rraeem'd  it. 

Magnanimity  there  had  its  seat,  and  the  love  of  tm  Muses. 

There  with  the  Saxon  kings  who  founded  our  laws  and  our  temples, 
gratefully  still  to  be  named  while  these  endure  in  remembrance. 

They,  for  the  pious  work !)  I  saw  the  spirit  of  Alfred ; 

Alfred  than  whom  no  prince  with  loftier  intellect  gifted. 

Nor  with  a  finer  soul,  nor  in  virtue  more  absolute,  ever 

Made  a  throne  tvrice-hallow'd,  and  reign'd  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

With  him  the  Worthies  were  seen  who  in  life  partook  of  his  latours, 

Shared  his  thoughts,  and  with  hhn  for  the  weal  of  pcsterity  travail’d : 

Some  who  in  cloisters  immured,  and  to  painful  study  devoted 
Day  and  night,  their  patient  and  innocent  lives  exhausted. 

And  in  meekness  possess’d  their  souls  :  and  some  who  in  battle 
Put  the  Raven  to  flight :  and  some  who,  intrepid  in  duty. 

Reach'd  the  remotest  east,  or  invading  the  kingdom  of  winter. 

Plough'd  with  audacious  keel  the  Ily^rborean  Ocean. 

1  could  perceive  the  joy  which  fill’d  their  beatified  spirits 

While  of  the  Georgian  age  they  thought,  and  the  glory  of  England." 

The  comiDcinoration  of  tome  of  the  Elder  Wonhics,”  of 
England  is  wiitten  with  distinguished  power. 

“  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates ;  and  ye  everlasting  portals. 

Be  ye  lift  up !  Behold  the  Worthies  are  there  to  receive  him. 

They  who  in  later  days,  or  in  elder  ages  ennobled 
Britain’s  dear  name.  Betle  I  beheld,  who,  humble  and  holy. 

Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  of  darkness. 

Bacon  also  was  mere,  the  marvellous  Friar ;  and  he  who 
Struck  the  spark  from  which  the  Bohemian  kindled  his  taper ; 

Thence  the  name,  long  and  hanlly  preserv’d,  was  to  Luther  transmitted. 
Mighty  soul,  and  he  &ted  his  torch,  and  eidighten’d  the  nations. 

Thee  too.  Father  Ghaucer !  I  saw,  and  delighted  to  see  thee. 

At  whose  well  undefiled  1  drank  in  my  youth,  and  was  stren^hened ; 

With  whose  mind  immortal  so  oft  I  have  communed,  partaking 
All  its  manifold  moods,  and  willingly  moved  at  its  pleasure. 

Bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  Cranmer  was  there  in  his  meekness. 

Holy  name  to  be  ever  revered !  And  C’-ecil,  whose  wiwlom 
’Stanlish’d  the  Church  and  State,  Elisa's  pillar  of  council. 

Ami  Shakespeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an  empire 
Not  to  be  shaken  by  time,  nor  e’er  bv  another  divided. 

But  with  what  love  did  I  then  behold  the  face  of  iny  master, 

Spenser,  my  master  dear !  witli  whom  in  boyhooil  I  uandcr’d 
Thro’  the  regions  of  Fairy  Land,  in  forest  or  garden 
Spending  delicious  hours,  or  at  tilt  and  toumev  rejoicing; 

Yea,  by  the  magic  of  verse  enlarged,  and  translated  in  sitirit. 

In  the  world  of  Romance  free  denizen  I ; — till  awakening. 

When  the  8}K‘11  was  dissolved,  this  real  earth  and  its  uses 
Seem’d  to  me  weary,  and  stale,  and  flat. 

With  ether  emotion 

Milton’s  severer  shade  1  saw,  and  in  reverence  Liuubled 
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Gazed  on  that  soul  sublime  ;  of  passion  now  as  of  blindness 
Heal’d,  and  no  longer  here  to  kings  and  to  hierarchs  hostile. 

He  was  assoil’d  from  taint  of  the  fatal  fruit ;  and  in  Eden 
Not  again  to  be  lost,  consorted  an  equal  with  angels. 

Taylor  too  was  there,  from  whose  mind  of  its  treasures  redundant 
Streams  of  eloquence  flowed,  like  an  inexhaustible  fountain  ; 

And  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  alike  in  all  virtues  accomplish’d. 

Public  or  private,  he ;  the  perfect  soldier  and  statesman, 

England’s  reproach  and  her  pride,  her  pride  for  his  noble  achievements. 

Her  reproach  for  the  wrongs  he  endured :  And  Newton,  exalted 
There  above  those  orbs  whose  motions  from  earth  he  had  measur’d. 

Thro’  infinity  ranging  in  thought :  And  Berkeley,  angelic 

Now  in  substance  as  soul,  that  kingdom  enjoying  where  all  things 

Arc  what  they  seem,  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful  there  are  eternal.’* 

But  the  12th  anti  last  Part,  which  is  iieadod  “  The  Meeting,’’ 
is  perhaps  the  most  touching  and  effective  passage  of  this  strange 
performance. 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates ;  and  ye  everlasting  portals, 

Bi*  ye  lift  np !  Behold  die  sjticndent  train  of  the  M'orthics 

Haft ;  and  with  quicker  pace  a  happy  company  issues 

Forth  from  the  gate  of  bliss:  the  parents,  the  children,  and  consort, 

Come  to  welcome  in  heaven  the  son,  the  father,  and  husband  ! 

Hour  of  perfect  joy  that  o’erpays  all  earthly  affliction  ; 

Yea,  and  the  thought  whereof  supportetli  die  soul  in  its  anguish ! 

There  came  England’s  blossom  of  hope,  the  beautiful  Princess ; 

She  in  whose  wedded  bliss  all  hearts  rejoiced,  and  whosi'  dcadi-bell. 

Heard  from  tower  to  tower  thro’  the  islands,  carrictl  a  sorrow. 

Felt  by  all  like  a  private  grief,  which,  sleeping  or  waking. 

Will  not  be  shaken  away ;  but  possesses  the  soul  and  disturbs  it. 

There  was  our  late-lost  (^ecn,  the  naUon’s  example  of  virtue ; 

In  whose  presence  vice  was  not  seen,  nor  the  face  of  dislionour ; 

Pure  in  heart,  and  spodcss  in  life,  and  secret  in  bounty, 

Queen,  and  mother,  and  wife  unreproveil.  The  gentle  Amelia 
Stretch’d  her  arms  to  her  father  there,  in  tenderness  slicxlding 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep.  That  hand  was  toward  him  extended 
Whose  last  pressure  he  could  not  bear,  when  merciful  nature. 

As  o’er  her  dying  bed  he  bent  in  severest  anguish. 

Laid  on  his  senses  a  weight,  and  suspended  the  sorrow  for  ever. 

He  hath  recover’d  her  now  :  all,  all  that  was  lost  is  restored  him  ; 

Hour  of  perfect  bliss  dut  o’erpays  all  earthly  affliction ! 

They  are  met  where  change  is  not  known,  nor  sorrow,  nor  parting. 

I>eath  is  subdued,  and  the  grave,  which  conquers  all,  liath  Wen  conquer’d. 

When  I  beheld  them  meet,  the  desire  of  my  soul  overcame  me ; 

And  when  with  harp  and  voice  the  louil  hosannahs  of  welcome 
Fill’d  the  rejoicing  sky,  as  the  happy  company  enter’d 
Thro’  the  everlasting  gates,  I,  too,  press’d  forward  to  enter  ; 

But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.  I  stoopt  to  the  fountain. 

Eager  to  dri^  thereof,  and  to  put  away  all  that  was  earthly. 

Darkness  came  over  me  then  at  the  chilling  touch  of  the  water. 

And  n^  feet  methought  sunk,  and  I  fell  precipitate.  Starting, 

Then  I  awoke,  and  Wheld  the  mountains  in  twilight  before  me. 

Dark  and  disUnct ;  and  instead  of  the  rapturous  sound  of  hosannahs. 

Heard  the  bell  from  the  tower,  toll !  toll !  thro’  die  silence  of  evening.’' 
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We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  in  this ‘Vision  of 
Judgment,  there  is  much  of  surpassing  extravagance,  with  many 
passages  of  almost  incredible  prosaic  flatness,  Iwtwixt  which  and 
his  brighter  conceptions,  the  author  really  seems  to  want  the 
power  of  distinguishing — with  such  apparent  unconsciousness  are 
they  massed  and  interwoven  together.  But  we  do  not  consider  it 
our  peculiar  office  to  dwell  on  these  failures,  being  aware  that 
the  knot  of  Mr.  Southey’s  friends,  whom  in  his  preface  he  cour¬ 
teously  designates  by  the  name  of  “  the  duncery,”  will  cheer¬ 
fully  and  zealously  render  him  this  good  service.  We  can,  as 
well  as  they,  see  the  absurdity  of  the  entire  scene  of  the  Accusers 
and  Absolvers,  when  Wilkes,  “  with  the  cast  of  his  eye  oblique,” 
and  Junius  with  “  his  vizor  of  iron  rivetted  round  his  head,”  are 
summoned  by  the  demon  to  the  impeachment  of  the  monarch — 
and  we  have  already  confessed,  indeed,  the  deep  incurable  faults 
of  the  whole  of  the  poet’s  design.  But  we  are  not,  therefore,  blind 
to  his  merits,  nor  reluctant  to  admit  them — remembering  that  the 
smiters  of  this  great  man  have  generally  been  among  the  fbeblest 
of  their  kind,  and  that  in  his  case,  more  than  in  that  of  any  living 
individual,  the  prodigy  recorded  by  the  poet  has  been  exempli¬ 
fied. 

A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  flight. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  slain.” 


Art.  'S..— Letter  to  *  *  *  *  ******,  on  the  Bev.  W 

L.  Bowles'  Strictures  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  2d  Edition.  London.  Murray, 
1821.  Pp.  61.  8vo. 

This  is  a  lively  and  clever  letter,  on  the  subject  chiefly  of 
the  controversy  staiTed  as  to  the  character  and  genius  of  Pojx', 
by  Mr.  lk>wles,  who  published,  some  years  ago,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  celebrated  writer.  Lord  Byron  afterwards  favour¬ 
ed  Mr.  Bowles  by  giving  him  a  place  of  some  distinction  in  that 
merciless  lampoon,  entitled,  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re¬ 
viewers;”  and,  in  consequence  of  some  other  circumstances,  of 
which  the  history  is  unimportant,  has  got  his  name  introduced 
into  the  “  Pope  and  Bowies  controversy,”  as  he  calls  it ;  and  has 
thus  procured  an  occasion  for  mingling  in  the  discussion,  by 
means  of  the  present  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  his  publisher, 
Mr.  Murray.  The  topics  of  his  letter  arc — the  moral  character’ 
of  Pope,  which  has  been  indirectly  assailed  or  imperfectly  de¬ 
fended,  by  Mr.  Bowles ;  his  character  and  rank  as  a  poet ;  and 
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the  more  general  question  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  the 
original  controversy  as  to  the  comparative  fitness  of’  natural  and 
artificial  objects  for  the  use  of  the  poet.  As  we  suppose  every 
one  is  long  ago  sick  of  the  first  of  these  topics — the  private  life  of 
Pope  having  been  studiously  ransacked  for  a  century  past  by  all 
the  drudges  of  literature,  for  the  purpose  either  of  slander  or  de¬ 
fence — we  mean  to  pass  over  altogether  this  part  of  the  letter  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  indeed  has  no  very  distinguished  merit,  cither  of 
mental  power  or  of  moral  wisdom,  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 

A  very  bad  system  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  of  founding  pe¬ 
culiar  sects  and  schools  of  poetry  tm  principles  of  rigorous  exclu¬ 
sion,  and  without  any  more  liberal  endowment,  as  it  should 
seem,  than  that  of  mutual  rancour  and  contempt.  Every  con¬ 
siderable  poet  almost  of  our  time  is,  in  some  sort,  the  father  of 
a  sect,  and  is  attended  by  one  or  more  critics  who  have  assumed 
the  office  of  its  nursing  and  education,  and  who  are  more  zealous 
and  vindictive  respecting  its  honours  than  the  true  parent  himself. 
Hence,  a  contest  as  to  principles  has  arisen,  and  the  dissertations 
of  the  Clitics  coming  in  aid  of  the  natural  irritability  of  the  poets, 
have  in  some  instances  rendered  the  contention  very  fierce  and 
implacable.  The  several  controvertists  have  been  occupied  in 
searching  for  the  essence  as  it  were,  of  poetry — in  circumscribing 
the  principles  upon  which  the  poet  may  legitimately  act ;  in  a 
jealous  narrow  abridgment  both  of  his  instruments  and  materials. 
It  has  been  a  main  object  with  one  set  of  critics  to  bring  what  is 
called  classical  poetry  into  utter  disrepute,  and  to  represent  the  ad¬ 
mirers  and  cultivators  of  it  as  mere  common-place, although  elegant 
writers,  utterly  destitute  ol'all  native  vigour  and  energy  of  thought, 
the  cold  pretenders,  rather  than  the  impassioned  favourites  of  the 
Muses.  Of  this  classical  school.  Pope  is,  for  England  at  least,  the 
acknowledged  chief,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  popular  criticism 
of  the  times  has  of  course  been  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  his 
poetical  fame.  He  is  a  great  wit,  and  an  able  satirist,  and  an 
elegant  writer,  and  so  forth,  and  all  but  a  poet,  in  the  true  Eng¬ 
lish  sense  of  the  word  ;  and,  knowing  more  of  town  life,  and  of 
fleeting  manners  than  of  the  countiy  and  of  its  rural  stabilities, 
he  has,  we  are  told,  done  every  thing  that  was  jwssible  to  cor¬ 
rupt  and  degrade  the  Englisli  taste  in  poetry.  This  argument, 
directed  against  the  individual,  becomes,  when  generalized,  an 
impeachment  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs— and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  has,  for  some  time,  been  fashionable  to  treat  them 
with  every  possible  slight,  and  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  old  school  which  preceded,  and,  as  it  is  thought, 
infinitely  surpassed  them.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  the  sapient  critics  of  the  modcrn-antiquc-school,  that  al- 
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though  In  the  poetical  sky  there  may  bo  stars  difTering  from 
each  otlier  in  brightness,  yet  there  could  be  no  occasion  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  altogether  the  minor  luminaries,  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  higher  brilliance.  In  order  to  prove  that  Pope  was 
not  a  poet  of  the  same  class  with  Milton  and  Shakspearc,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  pt)et  at  all;  and  the 
disingenuous  absurd  endeavour  has  provoked  the  retribution 
which  might  have  Ixien  expected,  and  led  his  admirers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  author  before  us,  to  originate  a  reaction  not  less  ab¬ 
surd,  and  to  assign  him  a  station  which  the  general  voice  of  man¬ 
kind  will  never  recognize,  ^'hc  narrow  proposition,  that  ar/, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  unfitted  for  the  business  of  poetry,  has  here 
led  to  an  equally  revolting  sophism,  that  it  rivals  nature  ujam 
the  whole  in  the  richness  and  vai'iety  of  the  materials  which  it 
presents  for  poetical  embellishment ;  and  the  noble  author  before 
us  has,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  ventured  to  raise  Pope  al)ovc 
Shakspearc  himself,  and,  with  perfect  consistency,  has  brought 
the  petty  attractions  of  art  into  competition  with  the  magnificent 
wonders  of  nature. 

The  elements  of  jxietry  lie  scattered  over  the  world :  it  requires 
tact  and  genius  indeed  to  discover  and  turn  them  to  use ;  but  it 
is  mere  bigoted  absurdity  to  maintain  that  they  are  local  and 
partial ;  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  this  or  that  compartment 
of  the  visible  world  ;  that  they  exist  only  in  the  primeval  rude¬ 
ness  of  nature,  and  disapjiear  before  the  skill  and  industry  of 
man.  Such  a  theory  could  not  but  admit  of  easy  assault ;  and 
the  countless  exarajiles  to  refute  it  were  at  the  command  even  of 
the  most  common  disputant  A  theory  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
when  boldly  and  absolutely  announced,  is  very  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  one  well  chosen  example  which  contradicts  it,  and  which 
may  be  found  by  a  dunce  in  his  irregular  wanderings,  as  readily 
as  by  a  philosopher  in  his  rigorous  and  systematic  deductions,  is 
at  once  fatal  to  it.  But  what  chance  has  the  natural  theory — in 
itself  unsound — under  the  castigation  of  a  man  like  Lord  Byron, 
to  whom  the  elements  of  poetical  thought  and  feeling  have  been 
so  long  habitually  present,  and  profoundly  meditated — as  the 
artificial  structure  of  his  works  abundantly  attests  ?  He  is  pro¬ 
fuse  in  his  examples,  which,  however,  rather  limit  than  refute  the 
theory  which  he  combats,  and  against  which,  had  we  leisure,  we 
could  easily  produce  instances  tenfold  more  numerous  and  con¬ 
vincing,  which  attest  the  supremacy,  although  not  the  exclusive 
fitness,  of  the  feelings  and  images  of  nature,  for  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses  of  poetry.  But  observe  with  what  easy  confidence  of  strength 
he  rushes  upon  his  adversaries,  who,  by  the  injudicious  extension 
of  their  line,  have  left  it  utterly  feeble  and  defenceless, 
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“  Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campboll's  *  Ship  of  the  Line,’  derives  all  its 
poetry,  not  from  ‘  ar/,’  hut  from  ‘  nature'  '  Take  away  the  waves,  the 
wiiuls,  the  sun,  &c.  &c.  one  will  become  a  stripe  of  blue  bunting,  and  the 
other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  on  three  tall  poles.’  Very  true;  take  away 

*  the  waves,  the  winds,’  and  there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poeti¬ 
cal,  but  for  any  other  pur^wse  ;  and  take  away  ‘  the  sun,’  and  we  must  read 
Mr.  Bowles’s  pamphlet  by  candle-light.  But  the  '  jx)etry’  of  the  '  Ship’  does 
not  depend  on  *  the  waves,’  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ‘  Ship  of  the  Line’  con¬ 
fers  its  own  poetry  upon  the  waters,  and  heightens  theirs.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  *  waves  and  winds,’  and  above  all,  ‘  the  sun,’  are  higldy  poetical ; 
we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the  many  descriptions  of  them  in  verse :  but  if  the 
waves  bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the  winds  wafteil  only  the  sea¬ 
weed  to  the  shore,  if  the  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor  for- 
tn>sses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetical  ?  I  think  not :  the  poetry  is  at  least 
reciprocal.  Take  away  ‘  the  Ship  of  the  Line’  ‘  swinging  round'  the  ‘  calm  wa- 
ter,^and  the  calm  water  becomes  a  somewhat  monotonous  thing  to  look  at,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  not  transparently  dear  ;  witness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  with¬ 
out  looking  on  it  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  launch.^ 
they  might  have  seen  the  poetical  ‘  calm  water’  at  AV apping,  or  in  the  ‘  London 
Dock,’  or  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin,  or  in 
any  other  vase,  'fhey  m^ht  have  heard  the  poetical  winds  howling  through 
the  chinks  of  a  pigsty,  or  the  garret  window :  they  might  have  seen  the  sun 
shining  on  a  footman’s  livery,  or  on  a  brass  warming-pan  ;  but  could  the 

*  calm  water,’  or  the  ‘  wind,’  or  the  ‘  sun,’  make  all,  or  any  of  these  ‘  poeti¬ 
cal  ?*  I  think  not.  Mr.  Bowles  admits  ‘  the  Ship’  to  be  poetical,  hut  only 
from  those  accessaries :  now  if  they  cenfer  |)oetry  so  as  to  make  one  thing 
poetical,  they  would  make  other  things  poetical ;  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles 
calls  a  ‘  ship  of  the  line’  without  them,  that  is  to  say,  its  '  masts,  and  sails, 
and  streamers,’  ‘  blue  bunting,’  and  ‘  coarse  canvass,’  and  *  tall  poles.’  So 
they  are ;  and  porcelain  is  clay,  and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet 
the  two  latter  at  least  are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy. 

“  Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I  presume  that  he  has,  at  least 
upon  a  sea-piece.  Did  any  painter  ever  paint  the  sea  only,  without  the  atl- 
dition  of  a  snip,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct  ?  Is  the  sea  itself  a  more 
attractive,  a  more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object,  with  or  without  a  vessel, 
breaking  its  vast  hut  fatiguing  monotony  ?  Is  a  stonn  more  poetical  without 
a  ship  ?  or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  the  ship  which 
most  interests  ?  both  much  undoubtedly ;  but  without  the  vessel,  what 
should  we  care  for  the  tempest  ?  It  woulcl  sink  into  mere  descriptive  poetry, 
which  in  itself  was  never  esteemed  a  high  order  of  that  art. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval  matters,  at  least  to  poets ; 
—with  the  exception  of  AValter  Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps,  who 
have  been  voyagers,  I  have  swam  more  miles  than  all  the  rest  of  them  toge¬ 
ther  now  living  ever  sailed,  and  have  lived  for  months  and  months  on  ship¬ 
board  ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever 
passed  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean  :  besides  being  brought  up  from 
two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it.  I  recollect,  when  anchored  off  Cain: 
Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  English  frinte,  a  violent  squall  coming  on  at  sunsi't, 
so  violent  as  to  make  ns  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part  cable,  or  drive 
from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself,  and  some  officers,  had  been 
up  the  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in  time.  The  a-six-ct 
of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea  being  parti¬ 
cularly  short,  dashing,  and  dangerous,  and  tlie  navigation  intricate  and  bro¬ 
ken  ^  the  ides  and  currents.  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lem¬ 
nos,  Tenedos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  time.  But  wliat  seemul 
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the  most  *  poeticaT  of  all  at  the  moment,  were  the  numbcn  (about  two  hun¬ 
dred)  of  Greek  and  Turkish  craft,  whidi  were  obliged  to  ‘  cut  and  run’  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  iroro  their  unfafe  anchorage,  aomc  for  Tenedoe,  some  for  other 
isles,  some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for  eternity.  The  sight  of 
these  little  scudding  ressels  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight,  now  ap¬ 
pearing  and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves  in  the  cloud  of  night,  with 
their  peculiarly  while  sails,  (the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  *  coarse  canvass* 
but  of  white  cotton,)  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  less  safely,  than  the , 
sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them  ;  their  evident  distress,  their  reduction 
to  fluttering  specks  in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their  littleness, 
as  contending  with  the  giant  element,  which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak 
timbers  (she  was  built  in  India,)  creak  again  ;  their  aspect  and  their  motion, 
all  struck  me  as  something  far  more  *  poetical'  than  the  mere  broad,  braw¬ 
ling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen  win^,  could  possibly  have  been  without 
them. 

‘  "  The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  the  port  of  Constantinople 
the  most  beautiful  of  harbours,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  rendered  it  more  * 
tical’  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  still  more,  for  the  Turks  illu¬ 
minate  their  vessels  of  war  in  a  manner  the  most  pictur^ue,  and  yet  all  this 
is  artificial.  As  for  the  Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the  Symplegades — I  stood  by 
the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one  of  them — I  felt  all  the 

*  poetry’  of  the  situation  as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea ;  but  would  not 
that  *  poetiy’  have  been  heightened  by  the  Argo  f  It  was  so  even  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  merchant  vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr.  Bowles 
says,  ‘  Why  bring  your  ship  off"  the  stocks  ?’  for  no  reason  that  I  know,  ex¬ 
cept  that  sWm  are  built  to  be  launched.  The  water,  &c.  undoubtedly 
HEIGHTENS  thc  poetical  associations,  but  it  docs  not  them;  and  the 
ship  amply  rerays  thc  obligation :  they  aid  each  other ;  the  water  is  more 
poetical  with  the  ship — the  slilp  less  so  without  the  water.  But  even  a  ship, 
laid  up  in  dock,  is  a  grand  and  a  poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  up¬ 
wards,  wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  ‘  poetical’  object;  (and  IVords- 
worth,  who  made  a  poem  about  a  washing-tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you 
so  as  well  as  I,)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and  unbroken  water,  without 
the  boat,  would  be  as  like  dim  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  published. 

“  What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  *  marble  waste  of  Tadmor,* 
or  Grainger’s  ‘  Ode  to  Solitude,’  so  much  admired  by  Johnson  r  Is  it  the 

*  marble,’  or  the  '  waste,’  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object  ?  The  ‘  waste’ 
is  like  all  other  umstes  ;  but  the  ‘  marble'  of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of 
the  passage  as  of  the  place. 

“  'The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole  coast  of  Attica,  her  hills 
and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Philopappus,  &c.  &c.  are  in  them¬ 
selves  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her 
\ery  ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I  to  be  told  that  the  *  nature’ 
of'Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without  the  ‘  art’  of  the  Acropolis  ?  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of 
her  exquisitely  artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  mpst 
poeti(»l,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The  coLUMmiof 
Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  Falconer’s  ship  was  bulged  upon  them  f  There  are  a  Aousand  rocks 
and  capes,  far  more  picturesoue  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium 
in  themsdves ;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand  scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portugal,  or  to 
many  sceties  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras  of  Spain  ?  But  it  is  the  '  art,'  the  co¬ 
lumns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique  and 
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their  modem  poetry,  and  not  tKe  srots  themselves.  Without  them,  the 
tpots  of  earth  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  buried,  like  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  in  indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as  without  existence  ;  but 
to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were  transported,  if  thtw  were  capaLl' 
of  transportauon,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and  the  Memnon’shead, 
there  they  would  still  exist  in  the  p^ection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robb^  of  ruins  from 
Athens,  to  instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  1  do  so?  The 
mint  are  as  poetical  in  Picosdilly  as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon ;  but  the 
Pardienon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  witnout  them.  Such  is  the  poetry  of 
art" 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  answer,  and  triumphantly,  we 
think,  the  minuter  examples  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in 
support  of  his  theory. 

“  Mr.  Bowles  contends  apiin,  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  poetical,  bcs. 
cause  of  *  the  association  with  boundless  deserts,*  and  that  a  *  pyramid  o^tfae 
same  dimensions’  would  not  be  sublime  in  *  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields:’  not  so 
poetical  certainly ;  but  take  away  the  *  pyramids,’  and  what  is  the  *  deeert  T 
Take  away  Stone-henge  from  Suisbury  plain,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 
Hounslow  heath,  w  any  other  uninclo^  dovm.  It  appears  to  me  that  St. 
Peter’s,  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Venru  di  Medids,  the  Hercules,  the  c^ng  Gladiator,  the  Moses  of  Mi¬ 
chel  Angelo,  and  all  the  higher  works  of  Canova,  (I  have  already  spoken  of 
those  of  ancient  Greece,  stiU  extant  in  that  country,  or  transported  to  Eng¬ 
land,)  are  as  poetical  as  Mount  Blanc  or  Mount  dStna,  perhaps  still  more  so, 
as  they  are  dnrect  manifestations  of  mind,  and  pre-sujifose  poetry  in  (heir 
very  conception ;  and  have  moreover,  as  l^ng  such,  a  someuung  of  actual 
life,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  unless  we  adopt 
the  system  of  Bpiuosa,  that'  the  world  is  the  Deity.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  poetical  in  its  aspect  than  the  dty  of  Venice  :  docs  this  depend  upon 
the  sea,  or  the  canals  i — 

*  The  dirt  and  tea.  weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose  ?* 

Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the  pison,  or  the  '  Bridge 
of  Si^s,’  which  connects  them,  that  render  it  poetical?  Is  it  the  ‘  Canal 
Grande,'  ot  the  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  chiurches  which  tower  over  it, 
the  palaces  which  line,  and  the  gondolas  which  glide  over  the  waters,  tliat 
render  this  city  more  poetical  than  Rome  itself  ?  Mr.  Bowles  will  say,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the  palaces  and  churches  only  stone, 
and  the  gondolas  a  ‘  coarse’  black  doth,  thrown  over  some  planks  of  carved 
wood,  with  a  shining  bit  of  fantastically  formed  iron  at  the  prow,  *  teithouf 
the  water.  And  I  him  that  without  these,  the  wato:  would  be  nnthiiig 
but  a  clay-coloured  ditch,  and  whoever  says  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  that,  where  Pope’s  heroes  are  embraced  by  the  mud  aymjdis. 
'fhere  would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal  of  Venice  more  poetical  than  that 
of  Paddington,  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts  above-mentioned,  al- 
thou^  it  is  a  pofectly  natural  canal,  formed  by  the  sea,  and  the  innumera¬ 
ble  i»lsnd«  which  constitute  the  site  ot  thk  extraordinary  dtv. 

"  The  very  Cloaca  of  Tarquin  it  Rome  are  as  poetical  as  Richmond  Hill ; 
many  will  think  mwe  so :  take  away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tibnr  and  the 
seven  hills  in  the  nature  of  Evand^'s  time.  Let  Mr.  Bowles,  or  Mr, 
Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  any  of  the  other  ‘  naturals,'  make  a  poem 
upon  than,  and  then  see  wmdi  is  most  poetical,  their  production,  or  the 
commonest  guide-book,  which  tells  you  the  road  from  St.  Peter’s  to  the  Co¬ 
liseum,  and  informs  you  what  you  will  see  by  the  way.  The  groiuid  in- 
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in  Virgil,  because  it  will  be  Rome,  and  not  because  it  is  Erander’s 
rural  domain. 

Mr.  Bowles  tlien  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into  his  service,  in  answer  to 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  that  ‘  Homer  was  a  great  describcr  of  works  of 
art.’  Mr.  Bowles  contends  that  all  his  great  power,  even  in  this,  depends 
upon  their  connexion  with  nature.  The  '  shield  of  Achilles  derives  its  poe¬ 
tical  interest  from  the  subjects  described  on  it’  And  from  what  does  Uie 
spear  of  Achilles  derive  its  interest  ?  and  the  helmet  and  the  mail  worn 
by  Patroclus,  and  the  celestial  armour,  and  the  very  braxen  greaves  of  the 
well-booted  Greeks?  Is  it  solely  from  the  1^,  and  the  ^ck,  and  the 
breast,  and  the  human  body,  which  they  enclose  ?  In  that  case,  it  would 
have  been  more  poetical  to  have  made  uiem  fight  naked ;  and  Gulley  and 
Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature,  are  more  poetical  boxing 
in  a  pair  of  drawers  than  Hector  and  Achilla  in  radiant  armour,  and 
with  heroic  weapons. 

''  Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  msliing  of  chariots,  and  the 
whiazing  of  spears,  and  the  glancing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of 
shields,  and  the  piercing  of  breast-plates,  why  not  represent  the  Greeks  , 
and  Trojans  like  two  sava^  tribes,  tugging  and  tearing,  and  kicking, 
and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinning,  and  gouging,  in  all  the 
poetry  of  martial  nature,  unincumbered  with  gross,  urosaic,  artificial 
arms,  an  equal  superfluity  to  the  natural  warrior,  and  his  natural  poet. 
i  Is  there  any  tiling  unpoetical  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhesus 

with  hit  h<m,  fhaving  foi^tten  his  thong.)  or  would  Mr.  Bowles  have 
had  liim  kick  mem  with  his  foot,  or  smack  them  with  his  liand,  as  be¬ 
ing  more  unsophisticated  ?  .  . 

"  Ill  Gray’s  £1^,  is  there  an  image  more  striking  than  his  *  shapeless . 
sculpture  ?’  Of  sculpture  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more 
poetical  than  nature  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  and  bodies  forth  that 
ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  wliich  is  never  to  be  found  in  actual  nature. 
This  at  least  is  the  genend  opinion.  But,  always  excepting  the  Venus  di 
Medids,  I  differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  female  beauty ; 
for  the  bead  of  Lady  Charlemont,  (when  I  first  saw  her  nine  years  ago,) 
seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture  could  reouire  for  its  ideal.  I  recollect 
seeing  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  head  of  an  Albanian  girl,  who  was 
actiudly  employed  in  mending  a  road  in  the  mountains,  and  in  some  Cheek, 
and  one  or  two  Italian,  faces.  But  of  sublimity,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
in  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  expression  of  sculpture,  either  in  the 
Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  other  of  the  sterner  works  of  andent  or  modem  art. 

“  Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  ‘  babble  of  green  fields’  and  of  bare 
nature  in  general  as  superior  to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting,  the  great  artist  does  not  give  you  a 
literal  copy  of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and  compo^  one.  Nature,  in  her 
actual  aspect,  does  not  furnish  him  with  such  existing  scenes  as  he  requires. 
Even  where  he  presents  you  with  some  famous  'city,  or  celebrated  acene 
from  mountain  or  other  nature,  it  must  be  taken  from  some  particular  point 
of  view,  and  with  such  light,  and  shade,  and  distance,  fic.  as  serve  not  only 
to  heighten  its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  deformities.  The  poetry  of  Na¬ 
ture  alone,  exactly  as  she  appears,  is  not  suffident  to  bear  him  out  The 
very  sky  of  his  painting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the  sky  of  Nature ;  it  is  a 
composition  of  difid^nt  skies,  observed  at  different  times,  and  not  the  whole 
copied  from  any  porticu/ar day.  And  why?  Because  Nature  is  not -lavish 
of  her  boiuties ;  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  occasionally  displayed,  to  be 
selected  with  care,  a^^  gathered  with  difficulty. 
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**  Of  Mulpture  I  have  jurt  spoken.  It  is  the  great  scop*  of  the  sculptor  to 

a  ten  Nature  into  heroic  b^uty,  i.  e.  in  plain  Bn^sh,  to  surpass  his 
I.  When  Canova  forms  a  statue,  he  takes  a  limb  fr^  one,  a  hand 
from  another,  a  feature  from  a  third,  and  a  shape,  it  may  be,  ikom  a  fourth, 
probably  at  the  same  time  improving  upon  all,  as 'the  Greek  of  old  did  in 
embodying  his  Venus. 

"  Ask  a  TOitrait  punter  to  describe  his  agonies  in  accommodating  the 
faces  with  which  Nature  and  his  sitters  have  crowded  his  painting-room  to 
the  principles  of  his  art :  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  ten  fuses  in  as  many 
millions,  there  is  not  one  which  he  can  venture  to  mye  without  shading 
much,  and  adding  more.  Nature,  exactly,  simply,  baruy  Nature,' will  make 
no  great  artist  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a  poet — the  most  artificial,  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  artists  in  his  very  essence.  With  regard  to  naniral  imagery,  the 
poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of  their  best  Olustrationa  firom  art.  You  say 
that  a  *  fountain  is  as  clear  or  clever  than  gUus,*  to  express  its  beauty — 

*  O  foot  Uandvuic,  splendidksr  vitro  !* 

In  the  speech  of  Muk  Antony,  the  body  of  Cesar  is  displayed,  but  so  also 
is  his  mantle: 

*  You  all  do  know  this  mmtk^  S^e. 

^  *  Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius’  dagger  through.” 

If  the  poet  had  said  that  Cassius  had  run  his  Jist  through  the  rent  of  the 
mantle,  it  would  have' had  more  of  Mr.  Bowles’s  ‘  nature'  to  help  it;  but 
d)e  artificial  dagger  is  more  poetical  than  any  natural  hand  widiout  it.  In 
the  sublime  of  sacred  poetry,  *  Who  is  this  Uiat  cometh  from  Edom?  with 
dyed  garmente  from  Bozrah?’  Would  ‘  the  comer’  be  poetical  without  his 
*  dyea  mrmfintsf  which  strike  and  starUe  the  spectator,  and  identify  the 
approa^ng  object.  ' 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  listening  for  the  *  wheeU  of  kit  cha¬ 
riot.’  Solomon,  in  his  Song,  compares  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  *  a  tower,* 
vfhich  to  us  appears  an  eastern  exaggeration.  If  he  had  said,  that  her  sta¬ 
ture  was  like  that  of  a  '  tower's,'  it  would  have  been  as  pocti(^  as  if  he  had 
compared  her  to  a  tree. 

The  virtuous  Mucia  temert  above  her  sex’* 
is  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a  moral  superiority.  But 
Solomon,  it  is  probable,  did  not  compare  his  beloved’s  nose  to  a  '  tower’  on 
account  of  its  length,  but  of  its  symme^ ;  and  making  allowance  for  east¬ 
ern  hyperbole,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  discreet  image  for  a  female  nose ' 
in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  figure  as  any  other. 

'  Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purposes.  What  makes  a  la¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  a  more  noble  ofijcct  of  view  tlian  the  same  mass  of  mob  ? 
Their  arms,  their  dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and  artificial  symme¬ 
try  of  their  position  and  movements.  A  l^ighlander’s  plaid,  a  Mussulman’s 
turban,  and  a  Roman  to^,  are  more  poetical  than  the  tattoo^  or  untattooed 
buttocks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage,  although  they  wer^  described  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wordsworth  himself  like  the  ‘  idiot  in  nis  glory.’ 

“  1  have  seen  as  many,  mountains  as  most  men,  and  more  fleets  than  the 
generality  of  landsmen ;  and  to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy  with  a  few  sail  of 
the  line  to  conduct  them,  is  as  noble  and  as  poetical  a  prospect  as  all  that 
inanimate  nature  can  produce.  I  prefer  the  '  mast  of  son\e  great  ammiral,* 
wiUi  all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  nr  or  the  alpine  tannep ;  and  think  that 
more  poetry  has  been  made  out  of  it.  In  what  does  the  infinite  superiority 
of  ‘  Falconer's  ShipwrrcV  over  all  otlicr  shipwrecks  consist?  In  his  ad¬ 
mirable  application  of  the  tvms  of  his  art ;  in  a  poet-sailor's  description  of 
the  sailor  s  fate.  These terms,  by  hik  application,  make  the  strength 
and  reality  of  hb  poem.  Why?  because  he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands 
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of  a  poet  art  will  not  be  found  lees  omameMal  tiian  nature.  It  is  precisely 
in  general  natura,  and  in  stepping  out  of  his  element,  that  Falconer  fails ; 
wnm  he  digresses  to  speak  of  an^nt  Greece,  and  ‘  such  branches  of  learn- 
ipg/ 

“  In  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  fame  rests,  the  very  appearance 
of  nature  nerself  is  moralized  into  an  artificial  image : 

Thus  it  nstors's  vatm'e  wrought. 

To  instnict  our  wandering  thought ; 

Thus  she  dretcs  /rrrew  and  gap. 

To  disperse  our  cares  away.” 

**  And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope ;  the  misuse  of  which,  from  Mil¬ 
ton,  has  rendered  Mr.  Bowles  so  triumphant  over  Mr.  Campbell : 

“  So  we  mistake  the  future's  face. 

Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  /yfoM.” 

"  And  here  a  word  en  passant  to  Mr.  Campbell : 

^  At  yon  summits,  soft  and  fur. 

Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 

Which  to  those  who  journey  near. 

Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear, 

Sdll  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way— 

The  present's  tdU  a  doudy  day,'' 

"  Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed —  r' 

'*  *Tb  oittance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mcnintain  in  its  azure  hue  ?*' 

"  To  return  once  more  to  the  sea.  Let  any  one  look  on  the  long  wall  of 
Malamoceo,  which  curbs  the  Adriatic,  and  pronounce  between  the  sea  and 
its  master.  Surely  that  Roman  work,  (I  mean  Roman  in  conception  and' 
performance,)  which  says  to  the  ocean,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further,'  ancl  is  obeyed,  is  not  leas  sublime  and  poetical  than  the  angry  waves' 
which  vainly  break  beneath  it. 

**  Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a  sliip’s  poesy  depend  upon  the 
*  mind:'  then  why  is  a  dup  under  sail  more  poetical  than  a  hc^  in  a  high 
wind  ?  The  b<^  is  all  nature,  the  ship  is  all  art,  *  coarse  canvas,*  ‘  blue 
hunting,’  and  *tall  poles;*  both  are  violently  acted  upon  by  the  wind, 
tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  and  yet  nothing  but  excess  of  hunger 
could  make  me  look  upon  the  pig  as  the  more  poetic^  of  the  two,  and  then 
only  in  the  shape  of  a  griskin. 

‘ .  Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of  an  aqueduct  consists  in  the 
trafcr^which  it  conveys?  Let  him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  on  those  of 
Rome,  Constaniinople,  Lisbon,  and  Elvas,  or  even  at  the  remains  of  that  in 
Attica. 

“  We  are  asked,  ‘  What  makes  the  venerable  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  more  poetical,  as  objects,  than  the  tower  for  the  manufactory  of  pa¬ 
tent  shot,  surround^  by  the  same  scenery  ?*  I  will  answer — the  architeo 
tare.  Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Saint  Paul’s,  into  a  powder  manzine, 
their  poetry,  as  objects,  remains  Uie  same;  the  Parthenon  was  actually  con¬ 
verted  into  one  by  the  Turks,  during  Moitwini’s  Venetian  si^,  and  part  of 
it  destroyed  in  consequence.  Cromwell’s  dragoons  stalled  their  stms  in 
Worcester  Cathedral ;  was  it  lesa  poetical  as  an  olnect  than  before  ?  Ask  a 
foreigner  on  his  approach  to  London,  what  strikes  nim  as  the  most  poetical 
of  the  towers  before  him  ?  he  will  point  out  Saint  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  without,  perhaps,  knowing  the  names  or  associations  of  either,  and 
pan  over  the  *  tower  for  patent  shot,*  not  that,  fisr  any  thing  he  knows  to 
the  contrary,  it  mi^  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  monarch,  or  a  Waterloo 
column,  or  a  Trafalgar  monument,  but  because  its  architecture  is  obviously 
inferior. 
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**  To  the  question,  *  'Whether  the  deacription  of  •  game  o[  cards  be  as 
poetical,  supposing  the  execution  of  the  artists  equal,  as  a  description  of  a 
walk  in  a  forest?’  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  maieriids  are  certainly  not 
^ual ;  but  that  the  ‘  artist’  who  has  rendered  the  *  ^me  of  cards  poetical/ 
is  h^far  the  greater  of  the  two.  But  all  this  '  ordering’  eS  poets  is  purely 
arbitrary  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles,  'fhere  may  or  may  not  be,  in  fact, 
different  *  orders  of  poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  according  to  his 
execution,  and  not  according  to  his  branch  of  the  art. 

“  Tra^y  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders.  Hughes  has  written  a 
tragedy,  anu  a  very  successful  one ;  Fenton  another ;  and  Pope  none.  Did 
any  man,  however, — will  even  Mr.  Bowles  himself,  rank  Hughes  and  Fen¬ 
ton  as  poets  above  Pojm?  Was  even  Addison,  (the  author  of  Cato,)  or 
Rowe,  (one  of  the  higner  order  of  dramatists  as  far  as  success  goes,)  ot 
Young,  or  even  Otway  and  Southeme,  ever  raised  for  a  moment  to  the  same 
rank  with  P(m  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  or  the  critic,  before  his  death 
or  since  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  contend  for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let 
him  recollect  that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  art,  and  description  as  a  mete  ornament,  but  which  should 
never  form  'the  subject’  of  a  poem.  The  Italians,  with  the  most  poetical 
language,  and  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  five  great 
poets,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  lastly  Alfieri ;  and 
whom  do  they  esteem  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them  the 
very  highest  r  Petrarch  the  sonnetteer:  it  is  true  that  some  of  his  Cansoni 
are  not  lets  esteemed,  but  not  more;  who  ever  dreams  of  his  Latin  Afirka? 

**  Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the  *  order’  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  where  would  the  best  of  sonnets  place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the 
others  ?  no ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  poet  who  exeevtes  best,  is  the 
highest,  whatever  his  department,  and  will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the  world’s 
esteem.” 

There  is  much,  indeed,  that  is  weak  and  very  easily  obvi¬ 
ated  in  these  illustrations ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  the  author  has  no  taste  of  that  enlarged  philosophy  which 
alone  is  adequate  to  these  difficult  speculations,  and  that  he  ra¬ 
ther  exemplifies  with  the  readiness  and  vivacity  of  a  poet,  than 
reasons  with  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  a  metaphysi¬ 
cian.  But  the  succeeding  part  of  his  diatribe  is  so  essentially 
absurd,  that  we  do  not  think  it  can  have  been  written  in  sober 
earnest,  and  are  rather  disposed  to  believe  it  an  experiment  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  this  singular  person  of  his  power  of  hoax¬ 
ing.  In  prosecuting  his  vindication  of  Pope,  he  places  moral 
poetry  at  the  head  of  all  human  performance ;  and  to  make  good 
bis  position,  reminds  us  that  Socrates,  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
was  a  moralist.  Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  to  didactic  moral 
poetry  that  the  sentence  of  inferiority  applies  ?  and  that  for  sub¬ 
lime  and  impressive  moral  many  pages  of  Milton  or  Shak- 
speare  far  transcend  every  thing  that  has  been  written  by  the 
semi-prosaic  school  of  direct  moral  teachers — the  class  to  which 
Pope  more  espccuilly  belongs  ?  But  the  man  who  could  insinu¬ 
ate  a  comparison  of  Pope  to  Socrates,  and  of  Shakspearc  and 
Milton  to  Mahomet,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  opinion  of  their 
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respective  merits,  and  who,  in  a  dissertation  to  prove  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  moral  poetry,  could  turn  aside  to  degrade  Cowper,  the 
purest  and  most  moral,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
poets,  ^serves  npt  to  be  reasoned  with  on  this  subject.  We 
conclude  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  which  sums 
up  his  extravagance  on  this  interesting  but  not  veiY.  doubtful 
branch  of  the  controversy — into  which  ne  has  plunged,  we  tbink, 
with  far  less  energy  than  precipitation. 

**  I  dull  not  presome  to  ssy  dut  Pope  is  as  hi^  s  poet  ss  Sbskspeare 
and  MiltoD,  though  his  enem^,  Warton,  places  him  uninediately  under 
tiicm.  1  would  no  more  say  thu  than  I  would  assert  in  the  mosque,  (once 
Saint  Sophia’s,)  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man  than  Mahomet,  hut  if  I 
say  that  he  is  very  near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted  of  Bums, 
who  is  supposed 

••  To  riyal  all  but  SLakspeaie's  name  bdow.” 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what  *  order,',  according  to  the 
poetical  aristocracy,  are  Bums’s  poems?  There  are  his  opus  tnofi-Muni, 
*  Tam  O’^hintcr,’  a  tale;  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,. a  descnptiye  sketch ; 
some  others  in  the  same  style ;  the  rest  are  songs.  So  much  for  the  rami- 
of  his  prodMctioofi  the  roM  of  fiurms  is  the  very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pupo 
]  have  expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the  effect  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  attempts  at  poetry  uve  had  upon  our  literature.  If  any  gmt  national 
m  nati^  oonvulnon  could  or  should  overwhelm  your  country  in  such  sort, 
as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  leave  only 
that,  after  all  the  most  living  of  human  things,  a  daui  laiiffuagr,  to  be 
studied  and  read,  and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  fiiture  and  far  generations, 
upon  foreign  shores ;  if  your  literature  should  become  the  learning  of  man¬ 
kind,  ^vested  of  nuty  cabals,  ^povary  fi^ons,  and  national  pride  an<l 
prgudiee:  an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should 
know  t]^t  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might 
wish  for  the  preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton;  but  the  surviving 
world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the 
people.  He  is  the  mor^  poet  of  all  civilization ;  and  as  such,  let  us  hope 
t^t  he  will  one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind.  He  is  the  only  poet 
tlut  never  shocks ;  the  only  poet  whose  fauHktsneu  has  been  made  his  re¬ 
proach.  Cast  your  ^c  over  his  productions;  consider  their  extent,  and 
contemplate  their  variety pastor^,  passion,  mock-heroic,  translation,  sa¬ 
tire,  etnics, — all  excellent,  and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm  be  his 
melody,  how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore  him,  even  in  their  diluted 
translations?” 
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In  May  will  be  published,  in  4to.  with  numerous  engravings  of  Por¬ 
traits,  Costumes,  Antiquities,  &c.  &c.  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  &c.  &c.  during  the  years  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820.  By 
Sir  Rol)ert  Ker  Porter. 

In  the  press,  A  Volume  of  Sermons  “On  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Re- 
]>cntance  and  Faith,’’  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  James  Carlisle,  of  the  Scots 
Church,  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin. 

A  Treatise  on  Education.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.  1  vol.  12mo. 

Flora  Scotiea  ;  or  a  Description  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to  Scotland  and 
the  Isles.  By  W.  J.  Hooker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1  vol.  8vo. 
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The  W orks  of  Jolin  Playfair,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.  late  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  I^e.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  £.  Nares  is  preparing  a  Continuation  of  Professor  Tytler’s  Elementa 
of  General  History,  from  the  Deaths  of  Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Rev.  B.  >>  printing  in  an  octavo  Volume,  an  Elementary 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations  of  the  Hi^er  Orders ;  and  on  the 
Summation  and  Reversion  of  Algebraic  Series. 

Captain  Cox  wiU  soon  publish  in  octavo,  with  plates,  a  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Burmhan  Elmpire,  and  particularly  at  the  Court  of 
Amarapoorha. 

J.  mUI,  Era.  Author  of  the  History  of  British  India,  is  preparing  for 
publication.  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy. 

Dr.  Bethiell,  Dean  of  Chichester,  has  in  the  press,  a  General  View  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Regeneration. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  preparing  for  publication.  Exotic  Conchology,  a  Work 
to  consist  of  Coloured  Plates  of  Rare  and  Non-descript  Shells. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Newell  is  printing  in  royal  octavo.  Letters  on  the  Scenery 
of  Wales,  illustrated  by  numerous  ^tes  in  Aquatints. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton  wiU  soon  publish.  The  Garden  of  Florence,  and  other 
Poems,  in  foolscap  octavo. 

Dr.  L.  Wachler’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  National  Literature 
of  the  Germans,  translated  from  the  German,  is  printing  in  two  octavo 
volumes. 

Mr.  Parlington  of  the  London  Institution  has  nearly  completed  his  Work 
on  Steam  Engines,  comprising  a  Description  of  that  stupendous  machine  in 
all  its  varied  modiScations. 

Mr.  John  Farey,  jun.  is  printing  a  Work  on  Steam  Engines  and  Steam 
Boats,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Dr.  John  Davy  has  in  the  press.  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon, 
composed  from  materials  collected  by  himself,  during  a  residence  in  the 
island. 

Dr.  Wood  will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume.  An  Inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland,  with  a  curious  Map,  containing 
the  Local  Situation  of  the  T  tribes  in  the  second  century. 

Mr.  I.  Fitzadam,  formerly  an  able  Seaman,  and  author  of  the  Harp  of  the 
Desert,  wiU  soon  publish,  I^ys  on  Land,  in  foolscap  octavo. 

Dr.  Forbes  h^  in  the  press.  Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Penzance 
and  the  District  of  the  Land’s-end.  He  is  also  translating  for  the  press, 
M.  Laennee’s  late  Work,  on  the  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
the  C’hest.  * 

Edward  Blaquicre,  Esq.  Author  of  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  is 
preparing  for  publication.  Letters  from  Spain. 

Mr.  Tiiomas  Cromwell  will  soon  publish,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Times, 
in  octavo,  with  a  Portrait. 

Nearly^ready  for  publication.  The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  late  George 
Hill,  D.D.  Pnncipd  of  St.  Mary’s  CoU^,  St  Andrew’s.  In  3  vols. 

Professor  Dunbar  is  preparing  for  publication  a  third  edition  of  his  Greek 
Exercises,  with  conside^le  additions,  especially  to  the  observations  on  the 
Idioms  and'  to  the  Notes.  A  complete  Key  will  be  published  along  with  it 
for  the  use  of  teachers.  Also  a  new  edition  of  Dalzel’s  Collectanea  Mgjora, 
Vol.  I.  in  which  will  be  inserted,  instead  of  the  extracts  from  Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia,  now  published  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Minora,  the  whole  of 
the  ^venth  Book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  addition  to  the  extracts  from  Plato, 
the  Menexenus  of  that  author,  with  copious  Notes  on  the  new  matter,  and  a 
number  of  others,  in  addition  to  those  already  {aiblisbed. 
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TO 

THE  READERS 

OF  THE 

EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


The  Condoeton  of  this  Work  beg  leave  to  notify,  that  they  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  changing  it  from  a  Momthit  to  a 
Quaeteely  Publication,  under  the  name  of  THE  NEW 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  They  have  adopted  this  measure  in 
consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent  in  the  best  inform¬ 
ed  literary  circles,  and  repeatedly  and  earnestly  i«eaaed  on  their  con- 
aideration,  that  the  adcnowledged  advantages  of  the  Quarterly  form 
are  more  suitable  to  the  character  which  their  work  is  admitted  to 
have  acquired,  and  likely  to  impart  to  their  labonrs  a  still  higher 
power  of  influencing  the  public  mind. 

The  Conductors  think  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  offer,  on  this 
occasion,  a  formal  statement  of  the  nature  and  object  of  their 
Journal ;  deeming  it  sufficient  to  re-assure  its  Readers,  of  their 
scrupulous  regard  to  sound  principle,  religious,  moral,  and  politi¬ 
cal,— of  their  hostility  to  every  thing  profane,  licentious,  and  anti¬ 
social, — their  desire  to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
science  and  literature, — and  their  determination  to  maintain  a  spirit 
of  faithful,  yet  liberal  and  impartial  criticism. 

They  confidently  trust,  that  the  alteration  proposed  will  meet 
with  general  approbation,  and  that  the  encouraging  interest  in  the 
success  of  their  Work,  which  their  Readers  have  hitherto  mani¬ 
fested,  will  be  strengthened  by  considering  the  advantages  which 
inrut  arise  from  the  measure  now  contemplated. 

Each  Number  of  THE  NEW  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  wUl 
be  nearly  equal,  in  quantity  of  matter,  to  three  Niunbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  now  terminated,  and  will  have  the 
same  external  appearance, — the  price  being  Os.  as  of  the  other  Quaiw 
terly  Reviews.  The  first  Number  will  appear  on  the  Slst  of  July 
next,  and  the  Subscribers  may  depend  on  the  punctual  Quarterly 
Publication  of  the  succeeding  Numbers. 


EniKSt'acH,  UtJtiHr,  1831. 


